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The EKCAvatioris of tOiR at UiTp «l«K>beidi aHfl i^rlctUf and fba Hlatory 4 
of Early BabyionEa <Bru«9«Ls Oonforoncop 1930}, By //; if. HaU^ hl.A^ I 
[The foUoi^ing papor wajs tosA at the Historical Contcit^Tiee last yeAt, 

and is now published with odditiDtia^ to bring It up to date,] 


ssnur JUfti. 

SouT^jur Babylonia 


fiinu O 0vivi|j4 

mi , — .i^T^I 


MiSVHBA 


snmrmM 


MMOm. 


Fram ** PTQC^ ^foc. Dec., ID 1D. 


k*nd F«nni«tiio>n of IA< Councii aj tAc aj Anti^iarks^ 

Pin. 1. 


In tlic Jmrmjl of JKgifpiien Archaologt/ I recently published an aecoiuit qf the 
eJEcavaiious carried on by me for the Britidi MiiaGum at Tell el'^Ohcid, near 

[ 1 ] 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 




























So, 1.J 


MAS. 




Ur^KaMlmi, in su-uthem Babylonia, In 1919^ witli mniv. fromparuiDiiB of the work 
and ita reaiilta with Jt^'plian diacoveric??, ^^pecialJy thoso of HjcrakQiipoU3, 
Jii this artkle J have curtforily alludr^l to my other work at Ur iteelf (Tell 




Fig„ 

Tub TsMfi^^TQWKR or ira^ raoM soBTH-vrEHTp m 1919 . 


el-Muqayyat) and at TeH 
Abu iShahroini the site of 
the jmeient Eridu, As. 
however, the origmal 
preliminary publication 
of the excavationa of 
i9J9 in the Froctedingn 
of the 6 * 0 Cfe/y of 
qitan^js (December, 1919+ 
p. 23 ff) had pro\T?tl 
difheiilt of acec^sd Ui 
many ^hoJai^ and atu- 
dunts^ especially thoac- 
abroad, I decided to 
supplement tfie account 
ol Tell eb'Obeid and its 
Egy^ptian connections by 
u BEcond article in the 


Journal of Egyptian which ho^ now appcarefl, and cle^icribed my finds 

at Ur and Eridii, with illuatratloiis, oa k-forc. Tlic two anioli:^ in the Journ. 
Eg. Arth. wMI act as a auppicmentarv i^reiiminarv publication of the whole work 
of 1919. And as Mr. C. L 
Woolley has published in the 
dn/igwnnW Jountal a prC' 
liminary account of the 
Museum's work of 19(23-3 
at U^t directed by him. which 
followed mine after a fallow 
interval of three years, and is 
jtist publishing his account of 
the work of 1923-4 in the aamo 
journal, students ttill Ijo more 
easily enabled to understand 
the recent developments of 
my preceding ivork than if 
they had to refer hack to 
tho Society of Antiquaries" 

Proceedings of three years 
Ago; they now have the 
whole evidence up to date 
under their so to speak. 

Mr. Campbell Thompson 
did a little work at Ur in 
I91S, frc.>m which mine de¬ 
veloped. as Mr. Woolley "b 
lias developed from nune. 

We ail follow in the foototeps 
of J. E, Taylor^ who dag at Ur for the British Museum so long ago as 
Thompson's main work was not at Ur, bat at Eridu, wherein 1918 he followTd Taylor 
with a most interesting and important investigation (to which 1 shoU have occosjon 
tu refer very often)* the leaultB of whkrh have been fuDy published by him in 
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thecliirf nrgjiaof thcSwietv of AiktiquanL'», for lfl2U(voL Ixs., pi. 101S.). 
My own Vk'ork at Eridii wm of mucli le«s account thmn hk. but was productive 
of intcreating results, also inciuding housesi of afKjut 'ZilAli} n.c., and the stone walla of 
ancient Eridu. Tell ci-^Obeid was ft new ili4^ovc;iy of my ovni, it haa prMuced, 
during my oxcavatioiiR of 1919 and Mr. Woolleyof %'ery iEiipf>rtAnt nionu- 

mentft of tho early Simierian period oml in order that these and the general ix'stilts of 
the work might be l>etter knowTi abroad, and that the historical Loipurtanee of the 
hndsof 1918 and 1919 might be appreciated by Continental achtdars. I Isnd the honour 
to lay thift paper Ijeforo the Brussels Hwtorical Congre^sSr 

For Mr, Thompson® work I must refer my rt^aders to the volume of 

Archtiolofjiu in which It is _ 

published. I will only inform 
those who have not seen hlif 
publication that he made a ver^' 
thorough investigation of the 
Shall rein mounds which conceal 
the reibaina of imcLent Eridu, and 
that the pita and trenches that he 
dug flysteniatically in order to 
probe their secrets literally to the 
Irnttom, produced most valuable 
evidence as to the stratiHcation 
and aa to the date of varioiis 
tyXKJs of antiquitie:^ found. A 
peculiar cbaractefistic of Shahrein 
Ls the fan ** of detritus that 
tends around the iiiounda. and 
has carritKi with it out on to 
the desert thousands of objects 
belonging to the lower strata of 
the mounds themselves, as hfta 
been ascertained by means of 
Thompson's pita. The loose sandy 
moubils arc tom every winter by 
rain-floods^ which for centurie® 
hftS'B at ^hahreui ®eooped out 
their way down from the s^giir- 
raif making deep vmdis^ and 
carrying with them remain® of all PAi^n'Kij I’OTTJcaYi Ki^'oEmOh 

wliich now fie out on the surface around the mounds, minglt'd with the similar 
remains from early cemeteries and Kettlcmenta outside. At el-*OI>eid the original 
mound wa® so small that comparatively few of the similar outside surface finds there 
can have been washed out of it, and Mr. WooUey has laid bare the? st-ttlement and 
ccnieteiy to which they belongs with graves of an older and a later |)eriod. Tliompaon^a 
w'ork has resulted in ft rough general classification of the objects found, w'hether in 

the surface at Shalom, and U'oolley by his excavation of the cemetery haa 

_on to me conlirnied at eb'Obeid the resiiUa obtained at Shahrein, At Imth 

places the most important find has lieen that of pottery with painted geometric and 
styli3ce<l naturalhFiic desigiiBm black (llgB. 4, 5), Very few complete pots were found : 
only imiumerable fragment®. The ware is usually handmade, but ahow^a itigna of the 
incipient wheel—the ** slow'-wheel ” method- It is usually very fiercely fired, hard, 
almost vitrified ; greemsbHirab in colour, with dcaigiia in bnght block. On lesa 
highly fired fragm^ta (which are lesa common) the designs often ap|)caT in reddish, 
rarely In quite rcch pigment. The more highly vitrified the pottery, the blocker 
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vitrified pottery, which 
may have been votive^ hut 
ifl regarded by Thompe^jii 
m mtcndccl for nctua! 

the other baod, 
serrated blade of flint, 
which ie coitinion at ob 
'Obcid tB rare at Stteihrem. 

Thompson ascribes 
to the culture of the pne- 
hbrtoric pottery a pre- 
Sumerian " datOr and 
tielieve^ It to be the relic 
of an Elamite populutiou 
which spread over the fen- 
lands of Babylonia at an 
early times and was after- 
waitls either ex{ielJeiI or 
overlaid by the^umeruiiiB^ 
PefBonallj', however* 
I do not see that an 
Elamite population need 
be poi^tulated at all. The 
older culture (or, more 
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A comni auii and tessjciiated el^-obeid ; 
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accurately, the older fftshiou or style of pottery and iinpkment-maklng) may be 
equally Sumerian aith the culture of tJie time of Ur Nina: the race need not liftvo 
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tlic pigment, The ware ia ahin to that of Susa and MuByon, less cIoseLy related 

to that of Samdrra (dlscoireTied 
by Sarre and Herzfeld), and 
identico] with that of Bandar 
BuahiTs found by Pfeaid, lu 
date is Jndicatetl as prehistoric 
by the fact that both at Shahrein 
and eb'Obeid the pottery asso¬ 
ciated with Suniedan remains k 
of a dii^ermt type : a plain dralj 
ware, with only an occasional 
touch of black, which may be 
the Last expiration of the older 
style of pointed decoration. At 
Bandar Eiiahir also there is no 
doubt as to the date of tliia ware* 
or of its asi^latlon with tbe 
quartz^ crystah obsidian, jasperp 
chert, and flint impLementa 
{oiTOW'heads, knife-flakes^ saw- 
blades, nails and etc^) 

which are multitudinous on all 
these sites. They belong not 
to the pure Neolithic age, hut 

_ tn the ChalcoUthic period ^ when 

FiO. &—POEHlffroaiC ^AINTEB POTTEaV ; EXi-'OaEm. ..r 

the use of metal was juat coming 

very curioas object, which is coinmofi at ^hahrein but rare ateb'^Obeid, 

sickle of hard 
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altered. Tlie Elamite culture wna fumlamentully the auitie oe the iiurflerian, 
altliough iheLr iHnguageA differed. It seems to me unneecasarj^ yet to postulate 
either an Etainitc conquest of Babylonia hi pre-Sumenun days or a primitive 
Sumerian conquest of EJani^ till we have more evidence. Culture from a oonimon 
source m extremely likely s but if the coninion source to he assigned 
definitely^ it see^nis to me that the ginejit river valley has quite gCM?d a claim 
to be rc^itieil as the mother of civilization in tho«e parts as the hills and 
plains of Elaiu. Butp until we know more deftnitr-ly, I should depre<^Ate speaking 
of a prc-8uuierian Elamite pt»pulatioq in llahylunia, fi4id would cull the whole 
primitive population and culture of BahyIonia and Elam by the common namo of 
Sumero-Elaniite. Into the question of possible northern onglns for the jomt 
cidturc, ndvocat^Lj^l liy 3^1- Bosto^’zev^ 1 will not enter hcTc. .Much further study and 
cogitation is requiri^ before we can definitely accept or reject it. My idea of a 
possible eastern origin in pre-Aryan India of ihe AVar Kasi^ p. 173— +) 

lias lately received unexpected support In the astonishing finds at Mo^henjo Daro in 
Suid and Harappa in the 
Punjab, the iSumofian con¬ 
nections of w'bidit not mcn- 
tjonctl hy Sir John Marshall 
in his publication In the 
Illwsfralfd Londmt AVuw of 
Sc^ptembcT 20, 1^24, weto at 
once noted by Sayec and 
other Assjriologiats and 
were exemplified by Sidney 
Smith and (jrudd in the 
lUmtraitd Lomim Xeirjf of 
October 4. 

My work at el-"0beid 
resulted also In u very 
interesting discos^ery. At 
one end of a small prt'' 

Sargonie buUflmg of burnt 
brick (whkb I thought to be 
u temple tow'er and iVndrae 
thought was a fort^ but has 
since been found hy Woolley 
and Gadd to be certainly a 7 ^—Tu^ imoig ict-*oPKfn ; lOia. 

temple of the goddess Nni- 

khursagb I found, beneath the netnams of a crude brick platform wdiicli may Ijc 
aasigned to about 223b a favtssa full of very important worki^ of Sumerian 
art, then obviously of the Ur-Nina period (rtrea IkMMi b.cJ or earfier, wliich an> 
now% since the further discoveries of W'24. knowm to belong to the First Dyiiasty 
of Ur (between 3fkX) and 32f>£) ax.) There were the foreparts of four life size Uorw 
with heads of copper, fiUed with bitumen and clay, with eyes of jasper, 
white Hheih and blue schist faMencd into the bitumen with eopper wire, teeth 
of shell, and tongties of red jasper. TJierc w^rc no hinder i^arta. and tlie toreoea 
Inoked as if they had been the supfmrta of a throne, though it is mort? 
probable that they were originally half imbedded in a wall. With these were 
two smaller lion-h^idst and two panther heads of the same technique but with 
the eyes merely cha^id, not inlaid in atone aiici Khell. 

Tlmre were two figures of bulls (Fig. t) of copjtcr (one of which dissolved into 
a green powder of oxidization almost Iniiueiliately niter discovery), and the other 
won only recoveiX'd Iri fragments, the head a third, and a golden horn belonging 
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to one of tbem. Mr. WooJJey has this year succeeded in bringing hack two practically 
perfect (igurra pf tlie same kimf. 

There wen? aleo birds" heads, and, above nil, the remains of a great rclicL 
2-44 jn, long Ijy 1"07 tn. high, of copper^ representing Imgig, the Jion^ headed 
eagle of Lagash^ huliliiig two stags by their taila : an *“ antithetical group well 
known in BabyJanian antiquity (Fig. 7)> It possibly denotes the eovereignty of 
Lagash over Ur and its territory somewhere about the time of Ur-Ninn. The statue 
of Entemenji, fonnd by Woolley laat year at Ut^ may indjeaio the same thing. 

Thc oopjier of all these monuments is in a vciy' bafl condition, especially 
that of thr Imgig rtdief, which, however^ it is hoped to restore with aonie success. 
The date of these objocts is fixed, a|mrl from their style, by a veiy archaic inscription 
on I he fragment of a limestone statue found wiili them, which commeniomtes 
Kur-Lib doorkeeper of the temple of Ereclu who dcdicatcti the figure in the 

temple of Dam kina (identical 
with that of r^inkhurBag?}. 
.■Vn almost ijcrfect figure of a 
squatting man of the i^nic 
typCp in trachyte (Plate A), 
was found with it, and probably 
is a portrait of the same man. 
An interesting hnd (repeated this 
year by ^fr. Woolley) was four 
pillars of tet^eiated w ork, a moeaic 
of block, white and red triauglet>» 
the white being nacre or mother- 
of-pearl. This has been paral¬ 
leled in vaise-staiuls at ^lusyan 
in Elam (Louvre). 

El- Obeld lies about 0 km- 
west of Ur proper, and 14 km, 
uortb of Shahrein. Tt was no 
doubt a suburb " of Ur. The 
name hi that given to it by the 
f^UaJiin of the Hif^ wdio also 
called itTeH eb‘-4bd the mouiul 
of the slave while the dftsert 
.Arabs of the call it Tell 
eUMa'abed I" the mound of the 
place of worship"). The modem name of Eridu (Tell Abu Shkhrein, ‘"two 
months' mound is probably to he derived from the bricks w-ith impressed stamp 
of two crescent moons, found both there and at Ur, or from the crescent- 
shaped pottery sickles which oit^ «o charuoteristle of the site* 

Of the results of the work at Ur itself it rt^mainB only to say that the S,E. face 
of the liggurrat (Fig. J) was cleared and a building ("" b"") found which may either 
bo fi-kharsag (" the house of the mountain a palace of Shulgi (aa the name of the 
king formerly known as Bungi is now wrilieu) or part of the temple of Hannar, the 
Moon-god, erect«l by his prwlccc^wr Ur Xamtnu (who used to fao called Ur-Engurl. 
The fcemeutja wall was discovered and partly excavated. This excavation has been 
continued by Woolley and Newton, who have found in it gates of Bur-Sin !* 

and of Cyms and have traced its full length round the ^ggurrat, showing that 
my building ** B ’ lay within the toiaplc preemeta, so that even if it was fi^kbareog, 
it can also be regarded as part of the temple. A foundation-tablet of E-nmkhp the 
temple of the goddess Niiisnn, dedicated by Ur-Namrnu, was found Tombs (with 
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clay cofiiin^ eontainiiij^ tlio HkC'1(!ton> always in the crouched powtioii; Fig, 8) aiul 
streets of tlie town of Ur wero oxcavatetl, fls also at Endu (Fig. 3); aiwl clay 
cuneiform tablets were found which include ciuine of the earlicHt prognosficatorj 
ami meflical texts known (of the time of the 3rd J dynasty of Ur, c. b.c.) aikI 

some minutely inBcribed legal documentet (wills and sales of legacies) of the 
seventh century B.c. The full puhlication by Mr. Woolley and myself of the 
reaulta of the escavationa of I0i3 and 1024 as well as 11119 wdll follow in due courge. 

H- li. HALL. 


America, Central: Chronology, Long. 

The Bowditch and Morley Correlations of Maya ChronoloKy. ft 

By RicJtard C- B. B.A^ ^ 

In a paper in the- J.K.AJ. for 1923 and in several paijere in Man I have furnished 
proofs of the Bowditch correlation of Maya and CimBtian chronology. -Vs the 
evidence in these papers was of a calendrieal nature, 1 propose ill the present jiajier 
to deal with evklcnw of ii hintoriral nature and ahwj with some obysstions irt'hich 
havi? been niadp. 

Xow, aeixiTtirng to lilt' Mnrley cciflt^bttiont the K.Atuil B AhaUj, ul which occiurtx^ 
the fall of Chichen ItaA, w hen its gflvemor, Chao Xib Chae, was drii’en out by Hunnae 
Ueel, the governor of Mai’apan, was equivalent to 11-12-0-0-0 in the Ixjiig Count, 
and the Katun « Ahau hi which occurred the fall of Maya]>an was equivalent to 
12-0-0-0-0. In tlw Bowditch correlation the former of these Katnns was equal 
to 12-5-1»-0-0 and the latter to 12-IS-0-O-0. There arc at Chichen Itia a 
largo iiumiter of huildhigs i>f Xahua type, and at L'xoial there is that most dis¬ 
tinctively Knltiia monument, a hall court. On this building Dr, .'lorley found thi* 
date I l-l,T-ia-12-l4. His reading of the inscription must be accept wl and it proves 
that there was Knhua influence in Yucatan before 12- 3- 0- 0- 0. The same result 
follows, though with lesi certainty, from his reading of 11-13-B-13- 4 as the date 
of the lintel in the atmeture cast of the jmncfpal at Chiohen ItZB. Here, if hk 
ingenious suggestion of the flay, OKnn, being used ns a year-bearer is correct, as I 
believe it is, it also shows Nahua influence, since the use of jTeBr-boarcra to distinguish 
the years Bcems a purely Nahua practice, unknown in the early Maya. Acwpting, 
then, the evidence of these monuments that there was Nahua Itiilueuoe in Aucatan 
before 12- 5- 0- tl- 0, it follows that if it can be shown that there was Nahua 
influence there before the fall of Cliichen Itza, it is very' strojig evidence in favour 
of the Bowditch correlation, w hile, if such influenw only commenced after the fall of 
Chichen Itr-a, it is i-<iual1y strong evidence in favour of the Morley correiation. The 
question may be coufudered a crucial one between the two eorrelationa. Now the 
f>n]y information in the Books of Chilan Balani is the names of the seven men of 
Maya]>an " who were the allies of the victorious Hunnae Ceel w hen ho brought about 
the fall of Chichen Itza. Most of these iiftmca are Nahua and this shows that there 
were Nahua in A'ucatan then and presumably aften* aids, as they were on the ivirming 
side, but it does not prove that there were no Nahua in the country before. Lauda, 
referring to the time between the fall of Chichen Itxa and the faU of Sfayapan. says 
that the rulers of Aiayapan maintained their power by the help of Mexican soldieis. 
fVom this Ur. Morlevconclude* tliat Chichen Ittia was handetl over to these mercenary 
soldier* by the ruler of Mayapau, and that it was these mercenaries who erected 
the buildings at Chichett It»a which show Nahua influence. 1 cannot but think 
that this conclusion is unsatisfactoiy’. There is no mention in any of the souroes 
of Chichen Itm being »o handed over, and it seems contfurj' to all probability that 
a ruler who kept himself in ptiwer ugaittst hia subjects will by the aid of foreign 
mercenaries would station these troops in any other place than his own capital 
yiaynpan, where they coiiki protecl him, and, besidea, there is Lnoda r direct state¬ 
ment that the mler of Afayapan “ ut^tiated with the gajrisoius of troops which the 
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to one ol them. Mr. WcNolIey has this year succeeded in bringing back two practleaUy 
perfect figures of the s&die kind. 

There wen? ako birdfl" heada, an^^^ above oJl*^ the remniiis of a great reliefj 
1*44 m. Jong by I -07 m, high, of copper^ represcntiTig InagigT the lion-headed 
eagle ol Ijiga^h, holding two jstags by their tails: an antithetical " group weU 
known in Babylonian antiquity (Fig. 7). It possibly denotes the sovereignty of 
Lagash over Ur anti its territory some where* about the time of Ur-Ninn. The atatw 
id EntemenaH found Uy Woolley last year at Ur. may indicate the same thing. 

The copper of ail nionuincfvtft is in a very bad condition, especially 

that of the Itugig ix^lief, which p however^ it is hopc?d to restore with somcsucccsfi. 
Thc date of these objects is Bxetl. ajiart from their style, by a very archaic inscription: 
on the fragment of a hmeatoiie statue found with thcmT wlueh conuiiemorates 
Kiir-LUr iluorkccper of the temple of Erecli, wiio dedicated tho dgtire in the 

teinpJe of Dainkma (Idcaticat 
with that of Ninkhursagf). 
An aJmost perfect figure of a 
sc^uatting man of the same 
type^ in trachyte (Plate Ah 
was found with it^ and proljably 
is a portrait of the same man. 
An interesting find (repeated this 
year by ^Ir. Woolley) was four 
pdlars of tessehvted work^ a mosaic 
of blacky white and red trianglesp 
the white being nocrc or mother- 
of-pearl. This has been |>arab 
leled in vsse^stands at ^iusyali 
in EIeihi (Louvre). 

Eb'Obeid lies about d km. 
weat of Ur proper, and 14 km. 
north of Shahreiu. It was no 
doubt a ” suburb of Ur, Tiic? 
name is tliat given to it by the 
felkehin of the Kif, who also 
called it Tell cb^4bd (“ the mound 
of the slave”), while the desert 
Arabs of the call it Tetl 
ebMa'abcd (“the mound of the 
place of w^oDihipTlie modem name of Eridn (Tell Abu Shahrein, “ two 
months^ mound "J ia probably to be derived from the bricks with impressed stamp 
of two eresoent moons, found both there and at Ur, or from the crescent- 
.<diaped pottery^ sickjt^ which apo so characteristic of tho aito. 

Of the results nf the work at Ur itself it temaina only to any that the face 
of the stiggujrat (Fig. I) ivas cleared and a building (“ B ”) found w'bieh may olthvr 
be 6-khareag (“ the house of the mountain a palace of Shulgi [as the name of the 
king formerly knnwTi as Dungi is now writteii) or part of the temple of Nannar^ the 
Moon-god* erected by Ids predecessor Ur-Nammu (who- used to be called Ur-Engur), 
The temc-nos wall was discovered and partly eicavated. Thifl excavation has been 
continued hy Messrs. Woolley and Newton, who have found in it gates of Bur-Sin I. 
and of Cyrus and have traced its full length round tho ^ggurrat^ sbowing that 
my building ** Blay w ithin the temple preeincta, so that even if it was l^-kharsag, 
it can also be regarded as part of tho temple. A foundation-tablet ol £-makh, the 
temple of the goddeaa Nmaun, dedicated by Ur-Nammu^ was found* Tombs (with 
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clay cnffinfl containing the Hkelcteiir fti w'ays in tlie crouchetl position; Fig- iS) ami 
ytreetft of tlia tovm o| I Jr were excavat^h as also at liMdu (Fig. and clay 
cnneiforn) tablets were found which include atJine of the earlieirt progtipsticatory 
Luid medical texta known (of the time of the 3ni 1^-nasty of Ur, c. 2200 b.c.) and 
seme minutely lUBcrihni legal documents (wills and sales of legacies) of the 
sev'enth century u,<.\ The full publicatinn by Mr. W'oollcy and myself of the 
results of the excavations of 1923 and 1024 as well as will folkwv in due course* 

H. R. HALL. 


America, Central: Chronology. Long. 

The Bowdltch And MoHf^y Carretations Maya ChronOlOBy* 4 

Bichard C. tL B,A^ ^ 

fn a Jiaptr in the JJtAJ. for lft23 and in several pajK^rs in AFajs I have furnished 
proofs of the Bowditeh oorrt'lation of Maya and t'liristian chrtsTiology'i As the 
evidenco in thc'Stt pajK^ns was of a caJendricHl naturi!". 1 propose m the prcijent pa|WT 
to deal with evidence td a historjcaJ nature and also with some {}bjections which 
have been made. 

Now% according to tho .^lotlcy correlatioiw the Katun Ahau, in which occtirrtd 
iho fall of Cluchen Tt^a^ w lien its govemejr, Chac Xib Chne. was driven out hy Huniiac 
Geel, the governor of AIaya|jan, was wiuivalent to ll-l^-O-O-O in the Long Count, 
ajid tho Katun 8 Ahau in wiiicli occurred the fall of May^aijan was equivalent to 
t3_ ^0^0“0- In the Bowditch correlation the former of thc^te Katuiis was equal 
to 12-^^-0-0-n and the latter to 12- Then:^ are at Thichen Itza ii 

large number of buildings of Nohua type^ r-nd at Oxmal tlicre ii^ that moat dis¬ 
tinctively Naluia monument, a baU court. On tills building Dr. Morley found the- 
date 1 1*15^16^12-14. His reading of the inscription must la- accepted and it proves 
til at there vram Xahua influence in Yucatan before 12-5- 0- 0- 0. The same result 
follow‘^i^ though with less certaintyp from his reading of 11-12-^^13- A as the date 
of the lintel in the struct urc eiist of the caaiw principal at L'hicheJi Itza. HcrCp if I^ik 
ingenious suggestion of tho day, C Kan^ being used m a year-bearer is correct, as 1 
believe it is^ it also shows Nahua inflnence, since the u&e of year'bearers to digtiiiguish 
tho years seems a purely Nahiia practice, unknowm in the early Maya, Aeoepting, 
then, the evidence of these monumentis that there was Nahua influence in Yucatan 
before 12— 5— (l— 0- 0, it follow's that if it can t>e shown that there wats Kahua 
kiduence thero before the fall of Chichen Itza, it is very stivjng evidence in favour 
of the Bowditch oorrclatioUp while, if such infiuenoe only coinmencefl after the faU of 
Chichcii ItZA, it is equally strong evidence in favour of the Morley coirelatlon, Thv 
question may bo considcrctl a crucial one between the tw'o correlationB. Now the 
only information ill the Bix^ka of Chilan Bakm is the namee of tho ” seven men of 
Alayapan w^ho were the allies of tho victoriouii Hunnac Ceel when he brought about 
the fall of Chichen Itza. Moat of these oaiue^ an> Nahiia and this ahows that tberv 
were Xahua in Yucatan then and presumably afterwards^ they were on the winning 
sldo^ but it does not prove that there wore no Nahna ui the country before. Landap 
referring to tho time bctw'cen the faU of Chichen Itza and the fall of Alayapan. say's 
that the rtdera of Mayai>an maintained their power by the help of Alexicaii soldiem. 
From this l>r. Alorley eolicludea that Chichen Itza w as handed over to these mercenary 
soldiers hy the rider of Mayapan^ and that it w'as thestf- mercenaries w'ho eroctCHrl 
tho buddii^gi^ at Chlchon Itza which show^ KaJiua inHuerieo. 1 cannot but think 
that this csinclusion is miisatlifactory* There is no mention in any of the souFoea 
of Chichen Itza being kd handed over, and it se^'in^ contrary to all probability that 
a ruler who kept hjntself In poww againi^t hU subjects' will by the aid of fotoign 
IIle^cellario^^ would station these troops in any other place than his owti cspltsl 
Mayapan, whore they could protect him^ andp besides, there is Landaus direct state¬ 
ment that the ruler of Alayapan lu^otinted with the garrisons of troops which the 
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.^rexicAn kiti^ nuiintAinc^l in Tabasco and Xiaalango to hand over to tlieni the 
** guard of the capital. Tn tliis •way he brought Mexicanii to Mayapan." It ia also 
^j^hly improbable that great buildinga snah ae those of Chicken Itm would be erected 
in a conqueied city converted into a mere camp of forc^ merccJiaries, and not in 
Maj'apan the capital. The Books of Chilvm Balam ishciw that this p^^riod taos one? of 
waiSp unfavourable to the erection of great buildings. Tlic monuments of Nabua 
at Chichen Itza are some of the greatest in Yucatan and have all the appearance 
of having been built while the city was the seat of erfuL rulen?, m it accnis probable 
that they date from the time^ prior to the fall of Cbiehen ItTA, when the three ailied 
citiesof Uxuialp Muyapan and Chichen Itza jointly rulcfl the whole country. If we 
admit Nahua iidiueiiee at this time in Yucatan it ex plan U 4 the bnJl court at Uxmal, 
xvhieh, on the ^forley theory^ is unaccountccl for. The evidence points to these 
buildings being the work of an earlier branch of the Nnhua, dh^tinct from tJie later 
Nnhun descrilx^l by LflmiJa as .McsicanSp that k Aztec#, while the character of tho 
Xahua remains at Chichen Itza is not Aztec^ but rather of an earlier Nahua type. 

Mr. R. L. Roya, in two papers in the Amer/con Anihropologi^, namely^ A Xeiv 
“ Maya Historical Narrative (in 1922) and “ The Ritual of the Chiefs in Yucatan 
(in 1923), me lines to the opinion that there w^re earlier Kohua in Yucatan than the 
mercenariea mentioned hy I^nda. He show's that the Tutu] Xiu w'cro probably of 
Mexican origin, and he attribute# tho ball court at Uxmal to auch earlier inBuence. 
But I think that the matter can be carried much farther than be baa done, and that 
A much stroc^r—in fact, a conclusive—argument can be drawn from the former 
of his papers. He show's from a paasagci in the Chiluti Balam of Chuiaaycl that 
Huunac Ccelt tho conqueror of Chichen Itza, had himself boeri previously throwui 
into the Conote of Sacrifice there, and that^os hc had survived for the required timo^ 
he hod been taken out and worship|jed accoiding to custom. Xow%that the custom 
of throwing victims into the Cenote was a purely Xahua rite, not a Ataya one, can 
also be pixivcd by what Air. Roys tmiiKlates in bis paper. We hud in it ” And then 
the tribute of HoHun Zuiva cauie.^^ .Mr. Roys explains Holtun Zuiva as " the 
cave of Zuiva," and saya that it Apjieam to symbolise tho Xoliua origin of the 
ruling powers at the time. It is generally agreed tliat the w ord “ Zuiva " orSuiua " 
is connected with legends of Xahua origin wJicrever It occurs. A httle farther on 
is the passage “Then began the arrival of tlioac who were thmwTi Into tht welL” 
These podges, therefore, shovi^ that only after the Xnhua rule was established was 
the custom of throwing victims into the Onote introduced. If, then, this rite wo# 
only introduced after the Kohua became imwerful at Chichen Itza, it follows that 
the fact of Hufinac Ceel himself having been throw'n into the Cenote L? a proof that 
this rite, and therefore the Xahua rule thero^ w’cre in existence befm the fall of Chichen 
Itza, and it is a conclusive disproof of Dr. Morley's contention. 

It follows from thin that the great luall courts at Uxmal and Chichen Itza. 
and the other great Kahua buildings at t he latter site, all which were contcmporaiieoua 
with the practice of throwing victims into the Ociiotc of Snerifice+ must date from 
the period of the Triple Alliance. But if that Ije ho, then the date J l-l5-t«^l2-14 
on the ball court at Uxmal is couHisteiit with the Bowditeh correlation, but develop# an 
irnpcH^hiJlty on the Aiorley one, hecau^ this date faUs after Ll-12- 0- 0- 0 which 
on the Morley system is the date of the fall of Chichen Itza, that k^it wotdd be after 
the nde of the early Xahua came to an eufh I think, therefore, that the foregoing 
may Ih? fairly elaimcd as a convincing prttof that the Bowditeh system is correct. 

Let ns now examine the date# in Y^ucataij deciphered by"Dr. Morky in hk 
/ifjmjtrfiows A/ Copan. They may l>e divided into two sets : ({) those fix^ in the 
l.rOiiig Ooiint, and (2) tbofSC: fixed only in the Katun Count- As the latter can occur 
every thirteen katuus and aatisfy the given oindltiona, their initial aeries valuea 
will dejiend upon (a) at what points in the Christian Em they arc supposed to fall, 
nud {b) what correlation of the Lonij Count with the Christian Era k adopted 
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Jl 1 ^^ b<iiiici] on t]ie= u^^umption that the^ dates in the Katiin Count fall otL 
tho same dates m the Chjiattan Em as Dr* Morlcy puts them at {that ia appro^^iiuately, 
subject to a minor correct Jon of about fourteen year^ which need not be eiitereti 
into here) and the initial series values of each Are given both accoFding to the 
Bowditch aiifl the Moriey correlatLona. 

TABfiE I. —Dates vi5lKD is TUn hosQ Oui/S't. 


Chichen Itza. Ktnicture east of the caafl principal - - - 11-12- S-lS- 4 

Uxnial- Monja-s -.11-J2-17-11- 1 

UxmaL Ball Court .. - 11^15-113-12-14 

Chichen Itsui. High Priest's Grave _ ^ ll-HI-Jl- t)-<J 

Table IE. —Dates lh the KATt?5i CpvjcTh 

Morley Howditch 

Conelation. Coirelntion. 


IchmuJ . . . . , 11-ieu 0- 0- 0 ^ ^ 12^12- U- 0- f> 

LoJtnri.12- 1- U- 0- 0 - - - 12-14^ 0- 0- 0 

Mftvniwu - ^ - - - 12- 4- 0- 0- 0 - - - 12-17- 0- 0^ 0 


Xow, on the Murley correlation the dates in the two tables overlap, no that 
fchmul ia earlier thnn the last date at Ou'chcn Itxa anrl Tgoltun U only about 2^^ 
yeani later tlian while on the Bowditch correlation not only does each set fall 
in ft (lilfertMit cycle, hut the diatanee from the liiU-at in one to fbe earliest in tlie 
other is oA'er 240 years. I think that it is a moat significant fact^ Ami hi a further 
confirination of the l^wditch eorrektioii, that on it there m such a witlo interval of 
time Ijcfween these seta of dates, owing to the diflerence of the nicthod of dating 
i Aft ween them, fin this correlation the Katun Count la abown to be a late practicer 
finly used dining the clofitng period of the New Empire after the fall of Chichen 
UzAt in fa-ct long after it ftiul near the time of the fall of Mayaimn, while the earlier 
int$cjriptioJis which still show a relation to the Long Count, though expreft»ed in 
verA' Anomalous way?, all date from the time of the Triple AJlianee or slightly earlier* 
Tliis question of the niethofl nf expresHing dates is very important and haA lieen 
ably clealt with by Dr. Morlcy^ m regards the Old Empinf, in his Insertptwm at 
Vapttn^ in which he traces the gradual change from the use at of initial series 
ending on easual dates, then to thcise ending hotiins, then to the use uf several ilate^ 
on a moniiinejit along with tlie hotun endings, and finally to the disuse of initial 
HcrlcA and the siihstitutioi] of period ending and calendAr round date^. 

In thii? connection, 1 venture a small criticiam nf a great work^ namely, that it 
would have been ik^'rabJe if he had restricted the tem ** period ending '* to Hum: 
^ cases where the date is ex premised in the inscription to be a t^^'riod ending, either h^^ 
an ending sign nr by gning the number of periodK w'hich it cltraeti. He not only 
calls these period cudiiigf; (which 1 submit are the only ones that should be e^o called) 
hut he also applies the term to calemliir round dateH which arc inferred to terminate 
|ioriix]s because theirs are periods ending on those dates. The Lnfecence is no doubt 
perfectly ja^iliahle, but still it in an inference only, and when the Maya did not 
exjjrtjss it os a period eiulbig we ahotilil not call it so. Also he applies the term 
** period ending to secondary series dates when they fall on dates w'hich are the 
ends of periods, but have not the above dcfinwl marks of a [A’lriocl ending. The 
same obje^lioii applies here, l>eefluae though wt can prove that they do end periods, 
yet the ^Isya did not express them as such. Tilt distinction wa£ kept clear hy 
Bow’d itch p And by Dr. Morlcy himself in Ids" /n^nxftec^iow ta the ^tud^ o/ ike Ma^ 
and it sboiild niftintained in the interrat ol accuracy and vicar 

-definition. 

Coming aow' to the New Empire we Again find ft slight change of method in the 
IJnte] in the Temple of the Initial Serie» at Chichen ItM. Here then' 1 .*^ ftii Initial 
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i^'iiduig oil A casual T1i€.*n^ tn tio seoantjar^^ hut a period eudini^ 

folJowa wliicli differs fraiji the usual practice gf tliP Old Empire in kaving no month 
dfttOi so that^ like III c Kat un County it can recur vvvty thirteen kutuna. Stela I ut 
Tuluum may he a aimilar ense, btit as it is broken ibene may have been a month 
date on it. Both these are in Cycle K.^ but when we come to Cycle il we have the 
monuiDents in Table I u1k.>vl% which show methgcls of tiffing dates differing from 
one another and rather bouildedng to a student used to the Old Empire inscrip- 
tions. The general conclusion fulLows that the method of dating changed at 
ililTerent stages of Maya kLtstorVp just as the style of sculpture didt tind this conlirms 
the view expressed above. 

0*n another bistorieal pioint. fkr. ^lorley objects to the Joyce coirclatioti, on 
the ground that it iinpHes that there were earlier Maye at Chicheii Its^a than those- 
who^ Inator^- the Chllan Balani of ^fani ielates+ and ho McreerV 

' HiU Cairw of to shoiv that the Maya were the finft irdiabitaiite of the 

IMfUinsula. Xo doubt they were, but this does not prove that no earlier branch 
of the Maya than tho^ie mentioned had Bcttlc<l Ihotu- Tt is most probable that, 
like the Nahua in Meiico^ there a'erc many tribes of the same race who came into 
the eoimtry at different times. Dr. Morley himself secs no difHcuU v in this in 
other cases. In Ids pape r " The Rise and Tall of Mays Civill^tion " In the Xinc. 
ti^enth Americamats’ CongreKs Proce&iingst he says^ on page 14bp speaking of the 
ndgration to Chakauputun, Doubtless Maya from the Old Empire were still 
migrating northward inbi Yucatan and 0 |)enuig new localities/* TIicUh if the 
niigration took place in this way^ what is the objection to the same having taken 
place at Chicben Itza I 

It appears then that ali the liistorical evidence aiippc»rts the B^nvdUch, not 
the Morleyp correlation. As to the calendrieal side of the argument, I have gone 
into it in detail in previous pap<*rs^ but it may be well here to laention some oj the 
principal points. The Bcpwditch connclation gives a result which ia accurate tiJ< 
the day - it jaak« the most impoilAtit date of the Dresden Codex fall on the 
summer solstice; it explains the discrepancy hetwwii the correlation derived from 
the date given for the death of the water-bringer and that derived from most other 
dates by show-iug that this ia exactly accounted for hy the number of intercalary^ 
days requm^l to correct the calendar at that point; it gives a probable explanation 
of the invention of the is>Jig Count and also of the later invention of the count 
by higher periods than the cycle; it explains the date at Santa Rita; an<i it gjveis. 
a probable explanation of the “ setting in order of Pop. ' Also in my l^per, A 
Link between the Earlier and later Afay^a t^hronologies <Ma>% 1934, 6 fl> 
a connection is shown between a date in the Xew' Eraplre and the Long Count. 
The objection has been made to me by a welbknowii authority on the .Maya that 
this explanation of mine was untenable aa it requires ** uuclahunpiE katun to^ 
mean J7 katims *' and that the 51aya for " 17 katuns ” w ould be "" uuclahunpiz 
"* katunob/' With the plural suffix ob." But the only place where katuns appear 
to bo counted in the Books of Chilan Balam (Brinton, Maya C hnmi^ks” & 5 J 
Jiaa **caii^ (bin tl) katun/' kaliins/* thus showing no suffix “ob.'^ Finther^ 
in Tozzer's ** Maya Grammar ,though it appears that the words ” ulnic/* man/^ 
and "'na,” “house,” have the plurals “ uincob and “ naob/^ yet on page IQ 3 ; 
ho gives “oxtul uljiic” three men.” and “oxppel na/" "Mhroe houses " (1 use 
tko usual Maya spelling, not Toner^’s), again showing no plural suffix. So my 
explanation doe« not seem open to this linguistic objection. 

Now. I think that the argument from the intercalary days and from the date- 
falling on the summer solstice are themsehnes proofs amounting to demonsbation 
of the truth of this correlation even without the other confirmations of it, and this 
paper shows that there is just as strong a demonstration on the historical side, soi 
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that, although It lu^y appear daring to cbalJengo the views of so great an authority 
AS Dth Morley* yet it seems to me that the conelstion piobietii is solved. 

RICHARD C. E. LONG. 


Archasolog-y. Burkltt. * 

Arch CEO arote«» Bfj Miks C, BurkiiL Q 

Tha fofloviiBg are a few notes that raay be of interest to j^Jiders of Mjls^ U 

I. The problem of how far Solutrean iiopleinejits oeciir In Engjond has lotig 
exercised, piehistorians. The laurel leaf is hy no means a t^’pical tool* unless it Is 
found stratigraphicall}*' in Upper Paheolitlnc deposits or associated with ^uatemary 
fauna. Single tools* especially w'hen they are not maasive, easily get displaced* 
Rometime^ to torkaiderahle depths, and a launc^l leaf found isolated may be of almost 
any date ^m Solatrean to Bronze Age timea. However^ in the ease of the Upper 
Solutrean single-shouldered point slioW'mg pressuie thinning-llaklng at the tip oa 
the under sorfaeOj this I fancy, a more tj-pical fossil " and an example of such 
a specimen has Itirncd up in our collections in the Cambrid^ Mu^um^ from £4iken- 
lieath (Suffolk). Fig. la shows a tj’picnl Freneh Upper Solutrean speoimen, while 
Fig. lA is the Lakenhcath example. Except for £>i£C, tliey are extraordmarily slmilnr. 
Of course^ it would bo unwise to presume from the rare examples of Solutrean ty|iea 
in England {Kent's Caverti, etcr.) that the Solutrean race really inhabited Great 
Britain. It would seem safer in the present etate of our knowledge to osaume that 
the steadily developing Upper Palseolithic cultures of Xeoanthropio man in England 
were merely injiuenf^d to a greater or less extent by the Solutrean culture of w^ateni 
Franco—a land more favoiLied from the climatic point of view* All that has been 
said of the Solutrean probably applies equally in the case of the MagdaleoiAU 
cultures. 



TI, Having had occasion to examino certain caves in the Yoalmpton district 
near Plymouth» I came across a deposit which may prove to be a new Upper 
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PAltcoUtliic site, it is hoped to continue di^^ng ne^dt yi^ar. Fig. 2 ti? a hake 
a dt^p white lufitroiia patlnap and it can be matched in even' reapcct from the 
Upper Patxolithic hndii at Burrington C^oinbo, etc- The ancient entrance to the 
cave in c|uei9tton in blncketl up, hut the back of it has been edt into hy a now 
disiiBcd quarry. From the hack of the cave towards the entrance a depui^it of 
cinders some U ins. thiek was found at a depth of about a foot. The dig being on 
the precipitous side of tJie quarry it waa not possible in the short time available 
to do more than rather ^IrfiwticaDy cut back a few- feet to allow' for safety and elbow 
room, Nor has the actual depth of the deposit^ or the existence or not of othar 
layers of cikKicts, yet been deterniLned: hut should^ as is probable from the meagre 
finds, the cave have been the hoiae of an Upjx^r Palaeolithic hunter, it will he inter- 
resting os being in a new^ area. 

'!^e only infortnatloh nvailable on the Yealmpton Caves, and it refers almost 
exclnsiv'ely to another group a mile aw ay% w'aa coUccted by W. Pengelly and pub¬ 
lished In the traiisactlans nf the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature and Art in ISTft, Xo trace of man was found, but a fairly 
rich quaternary' fauna, iiiolnding elephant, rhiAOCerDs, etc., W'aa diaeo%'ejed. Up to 
the present the diggings in the new’ cave have shown nothing of importance in the 
way of fauna, not enough work having been done, except in the superficial layer 
nbovo the hearth, w here, however, the locuse sandy soil has been niueh disturbed 
by rabbits and the like. 

ill. Prehistorisins mtcreslKl in Upi>cr Pal^eoHthk art should he on the look-out 
for descriptions of a new Hiid of a tiny' statuette representing a mammoth, made 
apparently uf a sort id sandstone, reddii^h in colour, from the Loess on the liordem 
of Moravia niul Austria. The figurine is at present at the NatioTial Museum at 
ViennaK where it is being studied and described, (n tills connection one might 
wlao draw attention to the new* “ Venus ” in mammoth ivorj^froin Kosticiiki In the 
Low er Don region, about half-w ay from Moscow to Rostov. For further description 
of this, L^Anfhropoio^it, Tome XXIV, No- 3-4, should be consulted. The age m 
certainly PakeoUlhiCj but it comes from the eastern province/* w here the 

Upper Pa!i#t>lithic cultures do not quite eorrcspoixl with those of the VVeat. All 
these new finds of Paleolithic art An> very interesting and go to increuae our 
knowledge of the wonderful folk w^ho made them. 

IV* \''ftriou 3 uwss have licen suggested for the so-called df ror^jiiiandefne/iJ, 

TiiU-H it lias been -stated that they were useil a.4 arrow-stnilghtcners, aa sceptreSi, 
and even a.s brooches. PersonaIIv. 1 nhould Jiesitate to deny any nf these sugges¬ 
tions, believing, aa I do, that they w'erc not designed for one pnr^iosc only, and it 
<iocs not follow- that the firy-t examples, dating from Middle Aurignaclau times and 
found at Seigeac, ivero used for exactly the same purpose as the line, delicate, 
decorated examjilcs of U]qicr ^fagdalenian times. Dr. Porsild, w'ho has lived long 
junoug the Eskimos in Greenland, has lately^ suggested to me a still further use 
for these objects. Pliable thongs ate required by tlic Eskimos and w'cre prolmbly 
also required for haulage and other purposes hy Upper PalieoLithic man^ It 
aptK-ars that in older to render strips cut from the raw hide pliable they are threaiiled 
through just such a tool as our fKzton c&mjitaRdem^nt^ w^iiieh 13 then moved rapully 
up and down with a stropping motion, the thong being meoiiwhile held taut. It is 
signiheaiit that the mark^ of w'car in the holes of several prehistoric examples occur 
exactly w'hcro they would do bad the tools been used for such a purpi^ac. It can 
clearly be seen from Fig. 3 that sueocasive portions of the thong ^vould thus bo 
continually bent into the form and by this nxenm the whole strip would very' 

rapidly become soft and pliable, 

MILE8 C. BUHKriT. 
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REVIEWS. 

Pottery* Fraiilcfort. 

Studies m Enrl^ Pt^fkryt qf the Nmr East: 1. Mesopo^amh. StfriUn ^nd J 
Egppt and their Eariie^i tnirmiaiions. By H. Frankfortj M.A, I4fi ppr, "T 
13 plate?- 28 X iifcrti. Occafiional pap-r Na Koyah Ant bmpolc^eftl lnb-tit Lite. 
1U^4, Mce IOj. 

This es&ay is a mewt wekvme i^tticruig of the scattered inatcriiil rdatung to 
early civiitBation, iUiKriiflS€fd with ability and Im^ight. Not only the puhlifllied objects, 
hut also mueh in and not exhibited, ha^ been tieArc!lit‘<1 out and judged at 

hrst band. The opening is on the evidence drawn from [jottery ami lec^hnieal prO' 
duct ion. Tin? ia very careful and cantiowa, hut it may give an impreoaion that 
little can lie proved- Yet practically the uppitirance of jwtteiy' of any age and place 
ie ao diBiinctive, and ckpends on ad many different faetor^i wJiieb an*- not likely ever 
to necur all together^ that there is no heaitation in recognising the source, except for 
the roughest wine. What cannot be done ia to draw conchiaiona from a single line of 
resemblance. Unfortunately, meet people do not see wdiat ia really cliaxacterurtic, 
and weary one witli claiming that things are alike w )ien to a trainefl eye there is n& 
chance of connection. 

In the oTigins of design the skeuomorphic and magical are noticc<h but therr^ 
h also a large eiement of the purely artistic pleasure m design w hich has no relation 
to these other aouicc?. This ia show n by the dozen different plants in the earliest 
pandings of Fgj^pt. A strang emphasis is laid on the difference nf young, natural, 
and varied styles as opfiosed to the old, formal, and perfiinotory* In another que^rtion 
nf principle the author oeems to drca4 the imputation of recognising invadern as 
bringing in fresh culture. When we look at the oldest human tiguies^long hainnl 
and bald—lighting; at the Hlemkonpolk tomb—rod fuid black—fighting; at the 
Arak knife-handle ivitli two races fighting and a pool of dcfwl bodies; at the slate 
palettes with fighting ami a field of slain; at the Second Dynoaty ^tueu with the 
record of 47,2011 slain—it ia a ludicrous infection of pacifiam not to n?eognLse that 
mankind has advanced by continually wiping out the less competent people- It 
is impoasible to agree that ' hostile invasion " is " oedy in exceptional coocft.” 

To come to the real thing, there U a very careful study of the fimt Susian pottery, 
copied from lealh^/r work, and its spirited de^igti?^ Tl^is serv es lis a type anal^^ls 
to point out that no other jmttery in really like it or can be claimed to descend from jt. 
'The first civilisation seema to have been destroyed by drought, which mode thi; 
site desolate for longt before the second civilisation came. Tliat was linked with 
Anatolian features, and both of these pass'd away before the LSumerian invueion. 
These people are tillowcil to bo probably of I>ravLdiaii coouoctioiu enming along the 
south of Femia up to the Tigris region- The older Mesopotamians used bow and 
atrow't^j hunted w ilrl cattle, ami wore fine linen; the Sumerians had no bow^ hroi^ht 
domesticated cattle, but hod only coarse, shaggy^ clothjug. Their Indian linking 
has since been strongly confimicd by the new^ discovery of seals with carvings and 
signs in India closely like the Sumerian* The Anau eivdisation tioes nut enter 
into this periodt as the carUeat of it has copper. 

In the qoc^Ttions of Egyptian eonnectioiia tlua work was prepared juat too soon 
to include the earliest stage now^ known* the Bndari cuUure. The ground has been 
mueh more completely worked than in Aaia, and the coneluoiDns therefore hardly do 
more than colk^t w hat is already familiar. The disHimilority of the earliest patterned 
potteiy, whitf* cross-lined, from the Su-nian wore, is pointed out. We now' know that^ 
while the painting is Algerian, the pottery aiul other ohjecta have an ancestry in the 
Badarian (CaueasLoii f) fatiiJly- The later prehistoric wave is accepted os originating 
in the Red Sea moimtains, and adopting the ship design after settling on the Nile. 
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Tbe thought leiis observation tluit ** ie n tube which can only be entered at 

top and Ixittojn^'^ js Topoateci. Hiatorjoi^nyk thia is untrue^ the Westemeta have 
flootled in oeroe? the desert a centiiry ago, under Fatimitesj, Saite3> and eiurlier* from 
the Oosce i the Dynastic people came in throngJi the Wady Hammamat. The inflpw 
has been oa serious at the sidea as at tbe ends. The wavyd^andled jars are identiSed 
wjtJi the Palestine forms, and supposed to have been imported with oil, and copied 
later in the cylindrical form in Egypt^ 

The North Syrian oonnection ia well drought out^ the 
t^Lrd vases in the kte pirehiatoric agCp and the foreign pottery 
of the First Dynasty^, bemg traced to the north of tlie 
Lebanon. 

Tile Mesopotamian inRuence ahowTi by the serpo- 
leopards, brick paiietlbgp socket stones^ decorated mace 
heads, potter^' atandsp and cylinder seals,. Is strongly and 
convinelngl}' stated ; and enforced by the collective appear¬ 
ance of all these relations together at one time, as proving 
an active inrtnigratioii; pktured in tbe battle scezies on ivory 
and slate ^ ^lie only possible road was by Hammamatr aH 
other lines being barred by various details. 

Tiie Institute is to be congratulated on having added 
i^iich a piece of work to its pubUcatioiia. Mr, FYankfort^a 
further research on Meditormnean pottery will, we hope, be 
c'qually judicious and appear in the same manner. 

FLINDERS PETRIE. 


BtircliolL 


GORRES PON DEKCE. 

Egrpt: Archteology. 

To the Editor of Mas, 

Objects from El 

Sir,— With further reference to Mas^ 1924.. 28. relating (J 
to the El Kab eandlesticka, 1 have Feccived through the v 
kindly egurtefly of Professor Hoffnaann-Krayerp of Boael, 
permission to reproduce an iUustration appearing in the 
Schumz. AfchivJ. Vdk^kund^, Vol. XXII, pt. L 

This gives an example of one of the many Neqlithie 
bark torches found in the Neolithic pile-dwellings at 
Burgftschlsoe. 

Since this proves that Neolithic man of Swit^rlond 
mode use of torches, may not vre assume that the Egyptians 
of the IVth D\Tia«ty were equfidly civiliBe<i I 

Youm faithfully^ 

J. P. T. BITRCHELL, 


Hocart. 


Psydio-analyRis. 

Jo iht Editor of Man. 
f^yQho*Analy*4a and Anthropology* 

SiRp—Dr. Ernest Jones^ in his lectnre on PsyebO’ 
analysis and Anthropology,"^ expounds Freud's 
doctrines tliat dream thoughts '' never contain a negative, 
m that a positive idea and its exact opposite are treated as 
identical. He thinks with Freud that the phenomenon is 
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coifiiiion in the early of the oldest finigoage^, and Jias left interesting ttitces 

tfvon m modern languages, such as with the woDcl " cleave/* which nieatis both t<i 
" adhere to ” and “ to separate*" Now', if the lectiner had gone no ftirf her than 
his “Concise Oxford DietiooBiy/^ he would have found tlmt we iiave here not 
one word but two, which have only become identical in soiind in recent times, 
and ajrt> still repre^iented by distinct words in German' even in modcni English 
iJiey jm* only identical in the present tciw: the pa&fc of one is of the 

other cZorc or In German the present tensea are dLstinct: klkben and kkUn, 

■■nn! fuTther Iwick we trace tw’o woids the wider apart we shall find them to 
be. 'fho identity in sound of ffetCiE, dair, and efear*^ dow., is, therefore, piirelv 
nocidentnl ; it is not due to an}' such mental preoesses as Dr. Ernest Jones supposes, 
hut to a aeries of bound changes whieh ha%-e been going on from prehistoric tiincs 
4ind have resulted in an identity of sound. This is an exceedingly common 
occurrence^ of which KngJish has couiitlces examples, pak {tw’o words) anil 
pale, atale and mail (2),/arid and/«p?ilf hid and nut, etc.* etc. 

1 may 1 k^ told thLs is a &niall point, and that f am picking holes. It la not a smaiJ 
{K»intp for it ijj n point of method : the mcthocl is all wrongs and from a HTong method 
wc can only expect the truth by accident- Yet it is the invariable method of 
peychologiats in liistorical matters. Tiiej do not go first to the historian and oak 
him c;«actly what has huppeneiip and then seek to deduce the mental processes from 
the snccessiou of forms ; he evolves an explanation which ooeoids with his psycho¬ 
logical theories, then appeals to that exphuiatlon 08 a confirmation of hm theories. 
This method has been applied not only to language but to customs in general A 
picture of an Indian myth, for in-^tance, jb ps^'cho-anaiys^ as If it had no hiotoiy 
behind it; tlic fact that Greek art, generations of Indian artista, then ilahomniedan, 
then Eniopean influence hav'c contributed to fliiapo its artistic conventions is 
entirely ignorc<l; and then the paycliologi«t is surprised that the historian rejects 
his work and finally refasea even to read it. 1 have attempted in this letter to 
explain by means of a concrete example the reason why. 

Yours faithlully, 

__ A. M. MGCART. 

AjcHeeology. Rose, 

To ihc Editor of 

an<i India- 

Sm*—The testimony of Philostratow to an early coiiuectioii betwwn T 

Egypt and India, mentionf'd by 3hfr, F, \V. H. Migeod (Man, 118, Oct., 1024) / 

would be intereeting and imp<prtflnt if its source were kss tinreliahk. The " Life 
** of Apollonios of Tyoiia '' is, for the moat pait^ a wild romance^ containing a very 
am all portion of fact to a i^at ileal of imcontmlled fancy. It is fairly good evidence 
for popular and si'rohpopular betu^fs of tlie third century a.D., but a verv poor 
witnesa to historieaL or geograpldcol fact. The pasaagii- Mr. Migeod quotcjs (III, 20) 
begins as follows : “ There was a time wlien the BthiopiaiiH^ who me an Indian raci^, 
“ lived here [t,e., in India], and there was as yet no such country as Etluopuip but 
Egyt^it had its boundary beyond Mcroe and the Cataracts, thus containing the 
“ springs of the KJJe in itself and ending W'ith the mouth of the Kile,” Tbt* speaker 
gix^s on to tt'U of the Ethiopian king, oik? Ganges, son of the river of that tiame, and 
of supi^rhuman sizi^, beauty and Avisdom ; how’ he was murdered, and how tht* 
people >vere compelled by his ghosts coupk^i ^rith plagues of aU aorta, to execute 
hlH murderers; and finally, how he lx=fcanie reincarnate?d in the apeakeri » Brahimn 
sage. Xothmg id jsidd of any migration into Egypt, though it is certainly implied 
that aach took place some time. Tht^ w'lm to whicli Mr Mige^od refers was one 
fought betWKKm Ganges and “the Scythians who dw^cll beyond the Caucasus/* 
.\nyoik‘ who will ivad hut a few pages of PhiiostratoA^a ciiriouB work w'ill Bee for 
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himapJf how Jittk clepentbncJe can Ije placed upon it^ and how likf-Jy auch 
aa this are to be thi' atithor's own invention^ or iKifToTOtl fitjiti sonironc aa iinndlablr 
m himflclf, rather than containing any fragment of history of of genuine jK^pular 
tradition. Youths faithfuJly, 

H. J. Ra^E. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Ro^l Attihropologitiil InstiliUf —AVif Prf.mUej. The Council O 
has purchased the lease of a hoiiae, No. 52^ Upper Bedford Plaee^ to which 0 
the oHicee of the Institute will be moved on ^Ist Januniy' next-, on the termination 
of its tenancy of the present prenjiacfl. In addition to the purcha^ price of the 
lease^ considerable expense w ill be incutTwl In strengthcfiing the flooru to take the 
weight of the Ubraty and to provide the stability requisite for a Leetiirc Hall, 
The Council wm encouraged to take this step by a donation of from a 

source which is at pre^^nt anonymous. This baa been supplemented by several 
donations of £100 eachp bat a sum of approximately £l,3(iO was still rcquirc^ti wdien 
the Couneii issued an appeal to the Fellowti for 3 ul>#»criptioiifl to the Mousing Fund 
at the lieginning of Noveinber At date a little over £5(X) has been received. It 
U hoped that Fellows w'ho an? in a position to assist will do their utmost and at 
an early date. The Council hopes that in more couiuiixlious and convenient 
prunuses it may be posaibie for the work of tho Institute to be carried on with greater 
efficiency and that its activities may bo extended. li^^Tiether this will be the case 
rests with the Fellows. It will only be possible if the Institute is able to enter 
on the occupation of its new' premises tree from debt. The amount in hand at 
the moment is barely sufiident to complete the purchase. 

TA/: Indittn S^ttm of iha Royal Anihropologicat In&tilvU. The Council of the 
Institute baa authorised the institution of an Indian Section for the study of Indian 
archiDology and ethnology. The aim of the Section >vill be. in the first induce, 
to provide focilLties for w'orkers intemtetl in Indian studies to meet both mformally 
arui at full sessiona of the Institute. Jn additiod it will co-operate with w'orkers in 
India and aim at providing a centre for the co^ordination of the anthropological 
work which is being carried on in the different parts of that country. 

In order to carry on work of this kind with any prewpeet of success, it appeared 
desirable that the Section should have a periodical pubUcation for the furtheranee 
of its objects, fla^^ug in view' the undetdrability of abiding to the number of 
periodical ]iiiblicat{aos already io existence, the Council deeJd^ to take advantage 
of the fact that Sir Richard Temple, owner auej joint editor of the Indian Antiquary^ 
was deeirDiuf of placing that publication on a permanent baaia, and as a preliininajy 
atep had handed it over to a small private company. The Council therefore^ 
offered to take over the Indian Ajdiquary from the companyn an<l thU offer has 
been accepted. The institute will, therefore^ be responsible for the publication 
of the Indian Antiqmry as the official organ of the Indian Section from lat January. 
ITie Indian Antiquary ^111 be obtainable by Fellow^a on payment of an annual 
subsciiption as jn the case of !^1 an. Should it be found that any conaiderabJo 
number of Fellows is prepared to subscribe, it is hoped that it may he posaible 
later to supply it to them at a prefereniial rate. Particulars of rates of suhscriptioiu 
etc. may be obtained from the AMistant S^retary of the Institute. 


j?iiTra Mcrn&rifd MrdaL The find aw'ard of the Rivers Alemorfal Mt^l for 
anthropological work in the held has been made by the Couueil to Dr. A. C. Haddoa^ 
FR.S,. for work in New Guinea^ Torres Straits and Borneo, llio presentation will 
take place at the Anniversary Mcet-ing on 27th January. 


Evbe anb SwnswQODK^ Ltd » PriDtAn, E»t Hnrdbg Stmtj Landoiag 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate A. 

Africa. Central: Mongol ism. Stannus. 

A Notfi an Mon£aUmm in NyiXmAland. Bif Flitgh SUinpm^f Q 

in Man, 130, Professor refers te paeudo^Mongolian V 

types amoEg Madi and Nuba nativea of Africa and suggesU that sinailsr typt^s 
found elsewhere in jVfiiCA should be recorded. 

My impression h that such t_vpes are to be found among all tribes in the East 
African colonies. Nearly twenty years ago I made notes of these features aud in 
an article on ** Congenital Anomalies^* stated in nefereriEe to natives of Nyasaland i 
** a slight degree of opicanthuB may be fairly often observed i more marked, it ia 
seen sometimes aa^:K^iated w\ih ob)i<|uity of the palpebral fissures, giv'lng a regular 
** Mongolian character to the face,” 

In a series of observations among the several tribes m Nyasaland some degree 
of epicanthua wm noted, in proportions given below :— 

Epicanthus. 


No. 

Tribe. 

Slight. 

Jktarked. 

27 

Nyanja * ^ - 

3 

0 

110 

Yao ^ ^ . 

- m 

6 

23 

Ngoni , ^ ^ * 

2 

1 

61 

Tonga . , . , . 

4 

2 

GO 

Weraba > > - - - 

^ 12 

ot 


The photographs show respectively (Fig. 1) an old Yao man and [Fig. 2) a 
young adult Ngoni man, both exhibiting high cheek bones, mth characteristic 
face abape, narrow' obliquo palpebral Jissures^ broad flat bridge to nose, but no 
epicanthos. (Kg- 3) shows a somowhat similar Mongolian type in profile- The 
lower figures arc both □onuals; Fig. 4, a Ngoni; Fig. o, a Yao, for comparison, 

miGK S. STANNirS. 


Chinas ArGhffiOlo^. 


Buxton. 


10 


Early Man In Qblria-t L, H. DiidUy Muzim, F.B.A, 

When Dr. Anden^n was good enough to show' me the result of his 
excavations three years Ago 1 was not a little astoundijd, especially umee I had 
recently been looking at the material which had been coUect^ by the Japanese 
who have found in their islands an extensive series of sites which can be vaguely 
described as ** Neolithic and which were inhabited by people who were akin 


to the modern Ainu. On the mainland, in Manchuria, the Toni found a culture 
which is also of the same crude typep though we do not know the people with whom 
it wiut aseociated. Unfortunately Toriia| publication Icavea mueh to be desired; 
it is difficult to be sure from his Ulustrations of the exact type o! hia pottery. 
But AnderssoUp w^orking liotJi in Honan and in Manchuria, not veiy far front where 
the Torii worked, has found a culture containing vety difl^ercnt dements. The 
people appear to be physically not unlike the praseiit inhabitants of northern 


* “ CongenllAl AnonaAliiM Lua Native African YoL X, No. L Apf., i^l4- 

t Some AnthropometricoJ Oboori'ationA BiDDEi^ tbo Nativ'a cE Nyanbmd.'^ MaaiiBc^ript 
ilepcMtt^ in Iha Ubmjy, Rey. Aj]thfo|>. fiut. 

t Tbo Gave-l> 0 po«t at Sba Kuo T'lm in Fflogtion.'' J- G. AniicirMdu. PLat^a liip 2 a leit 
Rgureo^ Pah^outologica &iri» D., Vol. Fas. 1 . Early Chineae Culture." 

J. G. AndcraiDn. Plaiea XVIJ, text llgorv^- Qtt/io^icoi i^Urrr^ oj Vhuta BuUriin No, S, 

La23- 

I Takyo Imperial UnmrMtiy S^L Joum.. VdL XXXVI. 4 1^1-t ; Bp L^IA. 
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CbioA, but, until Dr, Black^fl monograph on the subject appears^ UttLe ean be said 
on that pobit. 

Two eitea have so far been eiplored and the results published. One is a cate 
At Sha Kuo T'un in Fengtien, the other a very extensive vlJkge site at Yang Shap 
in Honan (#« Fig, 1). This laM site is over 500 metres long, 4m metres broad 
with All average, thickness of 3 metres, the whole of this area being full of pottery 
and other human refuse. A further characteristic of the site is the occurrence of 
pockets from two to four metres in diameter and from a half to two metres deep. 
They contamwl very broken pottery and Andersson believes that they were not 
huts because of the bulky pots which the people possessed presupposing, he thinks, 
laigcr dwellings. I do not feel convinced that his arguments are cogent. In any 
case, the sit* l& certainly that of a village. The cave contained a large number of 
bumckn rcniains and the Mcavatora eonsidcr that it was visited for ritual purposes, 



possibly human sacrifice. Here, again, I hardly feel convinced that we have not 
an of^ary rock-ehcHer* which was used at times for huriaj. 

The artifacts found on the Honan site are voiy numerous^ and include celts, 
spinning whorls, rectangular knives like those used to-day in the Kaoliang 
districts, and rings; amiwheads of slate are conunoD, but bone and even mussel 
shell is list'd as material for these implements; needles and awls are also found. 
The most numerous remains are, however, potsherds. 

In Fengticn the fragments were very small; in Hunan more complete vessels 
were found, some of which could be restortd or reconstrueted into their originai 
ahape. Andersson's ciaaaification is far from dear, and apparently in each brochure 
he adopts a diderent groupings The difference Ijctween the two sites is anmlJ, 
and we appear to be right in considering, with Anders^jn^ that both are oidy local 
varieticss of the same culture. One of the most important dchcioicjes in his mono¬ 
graph ia the mention and figuring of pottery from other sites, the names of which, 
except in one case, ho omits to specify. It is, therefore, impe^ibje to form any 
idea of tbo durtribution of the eultune in China. 

The description w'hkh follows is largdy based on Ander^son, but I have 
enlarged his summary where this is not dear. Broadly speaking, wo may accept 
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twci classes of TTftr&y coarse and fine, ^fhe coarse is evidently of n domestic tliAracterK 
and cooking pots of this type surrive in China tn-day. It rcsciubles the Torii's 
IVlanehurian Culture^ and is cihremeJy like the Neofittuc ” culture of Early Japan,* 
This seems to be easentiolly an Oriental cuKurep and is widely spread over the 
Ear East. The ware is coarse, E^medmes aa much oa a centimetre in tliickiicsa^ 
and the clay ia mi^cod with abundant quarts; graLrttt. The colour is usually greylah- 
bfo™ or brick red^^ though hght grey sherde flire very niuneroo» in Honan ; they 
are absent from Fengtien. The pottery is usually liandEaaiie^ though Anderason 
believes that a wheel was occasionally used. It is usually decoraft'd with a tertile 
impression ^ due probably to the mat on which it was built up. Sometinies string 
marks appear. 1 am inchnefl to think that these arc due to a desire to reproduce 
the old pattern after the technique had improved and tlic tcjEtUe support was no 
Jonger used. Incised pat terns also occur. 

In addition to the technique of this pottery^ there an^ indications of form, to 
which Andcr^aaon draws attention, which serve to link this coarse ware with mwlem 
Ciiinese culture. I rcpro^luce his suggested parallel between the modern Li 
character and sonie earlier forms. The archaic form of the character wluch means 
an earthenware pot is a pictegram representing a clay 
|3ot usetl in the Chou dynasty, and closely resembles 
bronze tripods of that dynasty which survive. In V'^ang 
Shtio pots were found Jujst under nine iiiebes high* made 
of coarse ware with w'iile holJuw legs, the interior of 
which form an integral part of the interior of the 
vessels. Except that the legs are drawn too widely 
splayed, and the nissk is much exaggerated ^ the early 
form of the character is a ver}' good diagram of this 
class of pot as found by Andcisson (Fig, 2, «). The 
latter dev^elopniEmt of the chEuacter can he followed 
from the figure. It would seem as if this remarkable 
tripod ^ a curious tumliler-formp and the cooking pot^ 
are modern aurvivals in Cliina of this old culture. 

Some of the other sunivals noted by Andersson, 
especially the ractaiigular knife, are of great interest; 
others seem far-fetched. Spaiie does not allow their 
dlscuj^ton here. 

The second type of pottery consists of fine ware 
made of carefuily-wTirkcd clay., not intermixes] with 
miuera] partidcfl- It is usually light brick-red in colour., with a smooth pollsbod 
surface, and can bo divided into two classes—monochrome and painted. The 
vcj^ds seem to have been of moderate size and simple shape, mostly bowle. 
They are usually well-burnt, and, with a few doubtful escoptions, are wheel- 
made, The HUrfjEKie of the monochroruc vessels is often burnished and blackened, 
and some of the shapes are like tumblers and resemble those ol later Chinese 
vessels. Possibly this clays also umy be corLyidered as being essentially Oriental 
in origin, and the grouping of all the fine ware together^ as U done by Andersson 
In the Honan paper, does notseem to be justified. He h&a modified the clarification 
in the Fcngtien paper. 

The third and most interesting group for our purpose is the fine polychmmc 
Ware. The vessels are mostly Email hemispherical IhiwIs, poBsibiy with a flattened 
liottom, and decorated with black painting. White painted v^^ 6 scl 9 an? found, 

• An account of iliis will W found in the arclij&clagical monograph* publislipd by tli& 
thikVcralty of Kyoto {ArchiKoto^ical 1020, lU!il)i, with excoUant illuatnliao*. A njmittary 

of iho rec^i^iit work in .ropan will bo I'ound in K, MaUumotc, ** Noi^w pn tho Stpno Poppii.i 
of Japuc" Am, Anihrtip^, XX11I+ ltt2l, pp. 
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though rarely in Hoiiem. 1 eoimot find a record of such m thc^ Fcngtkm cave. 
I have here reprodaoed parts of platen fX, fig, S, and XW^ fig. 4. Hie origitiai 
papere ore well mxd thcn> la one plate in colour which, tboiigli not quite 

acctimte^ give^ an e^ct^Ueni idea of the p€jttej:y% Those here re|irioduced will giiro 
a good idea of Andersson^s careful work in hlaek anil white. His map is less 
satisfactoryp and I have hod it redrawn. 

Tliose with a plain liin are decorated witJi a black band round the rim or a 
foar of triangles between two horizoutsl lines. Sometimes, as in Fig. a trcltU 
pattern is used. In other cases the pattern la more elaborate. In the vesaela with 
flaring rimst Fjg. 3^. 4, the decoration may be simple and sometimes be made 
up of curved bands. triangIcSr dotSp. and so on, TJie generaL form of the patterns 
can be seen from the figures: the black indicates black, the dotted surlace ried+ 

The most important locai dificrence is the occurrence in the cave of bowls and 
decorative patlems which are not found to Honan; otherw^iso tho cultures are very 



Flu. 3.—<PAJtT OF AN DllKSaOlf^ HAULY CmSK&K Fl(J, 4,^PAKTOr AKUESSHON, ”ASf KJUtLYCmKES^ 
cui-TUM^** M.ATa IS J. FuraueaDs or rAtstnetj yyfp ruTs xm). coMFAMi^ij or PAi?r]w 

rvLOu: YANti auAu TAvst m uo'sas- falack= black, rcnrsnY^ eiokan akd AifAtf* 2, 4 jlbis rj^tm 
«t;ipp[« = red. VAKQ SKAO3 3, S’^ 0^ Fu01« in^SPECtFLED STTm. 

nmilur^ and stress must be laid on the fact that no metal ob|eets were found on 
cither site. 

Andersson has drawn attention to the resemblance between hiH wares and 
those from Anau, The general dMribuiion of this type of fine ixjly'chrome pottery 
is known to l>e wide: It appears in Asia Minor and Babylonia, and extends to the 
cast of Persia. Sir AureJ Stein informs mo that a similar ware has been observed 
by him in Sdstan. It extends to Anau^ to TripoJjc, and ia not unlike the ware 
found in Tbeasal 3 % and even further to the West. I have aecii some fragmentii 
fi>und in Buiig^ir^v which ^ although they seemed to belong to the same famlL^^,, 
presented certain differenees. 

It w^ould appear^ however, that we have in this somewhat remarkable pottery 
a type of warc^ which 14 known to extend, Educe Andersson''s work, from the 
.^fediterraiicAii to the Pacific. I have shown in the outline sketch map^ Fxg. I, the 
Hites in China; the cave ajte Sha Kuo T'un ia the most easterly and the Honan 
village, Yang Shao+ the central site. I hj&ve also included the position of Anau. 
The- ge^igraphicul details w^ould only serve to confuse the map^ but the position 
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of tli<! Wall aervva roughly to Hhow tlio ilividiiig: line between the plotn of China 
^cl the uplantl plateau of Jllongoiia. Tlie entrance to the plftin from tilts west 
ia oemparutivciy limited, ajtlmugh it is posaiblo that the <i(sserta nia_v not have 
iHien Ro impofiaable at other times as thej' arc at present, Further details of this 
flLstribution are at prcitent lucking, although it is knoaTi to extend into Kansu, 
It is to Ik hoped that AndencHin Hill ncv fit to piiLlisli further details at what he 
dfseribes as new kH'alities, tneluding Pu {'hao. from which wnie specimens are 
piihlished. Is this the I’u cliao in Shansi I 

The date id the culture is of great inten-ist. It would seem as if one i>eriod 
is suggcsterl for the whole culture. II this is so. then it must have Ikkh of Bomfl 
duration, at least in Honan, to nceaunt for so great an accumulation of 
(In tlio other hand, I do not feel entirely convinced that At present thiB can he said 
to lie proved. A further investigation of the sites may show diifcronocs. At 
present the discoveries are mostly linntetl to mosses of broken raateriaf. The sites 
may. tliercfore, to a certain extent, at least he and until a aito ahich containa 

objects in letter condition is forthcoming, it would st'ctu hardly pciaaible to pro¬ 
nounce definitely on this point. It is clear, however, that all the material on the 
whole belongs to the same general perioil. At present the dating ia uncertain. It 
ie hardly possible to date a sites by the type of pottery at one end of Asia by 
supposing that a similnr type at the other must have" a similar rlate, and any 
calculations on the basis of the migration of culturo must uPctBSorily be in the 
nature of pure conjecture. Two means rcniain. Either h istorical or pah^ntological. 
Ill regard to the latter, we find that the cominonest noiinsj in Honan is the pig. 
Apparently of the same species as the domestic pig of China today, a most interesting 
parallel for the continuity of culture, but of no chronological value. Andersson, 
however, points out that the land surface in Honan, and probably over a wide area, 
has changed ainee the site was inhabited; indeed a rasdne 40 deep has 1»en 
cut through the site and the drainage has been considerably altered. We know, 
however, that in some parts of the Chinese plain considerable changes of surface 
have taken plow since historic times. This. then, provides no chronological data. 

The historical method remaios. Unfortunatel}' we have few indications here. 
Probal}|y the culture is slightly anterior to the early Chinese dynawtiea; bronze 
seems, as Andensoo points out, to have been largely uaetl in the Hsia d^vnasty, 
which lit usually ilatcd almiit itlOO ja.c., but it is dangerous to argue stiout dales 
over HO an area. 

On gTt>unda^ t HhouJd bo inclined to Enigg<>t^ that tlio Fongticn cave 

may Iw not later than 150 (> b.C., and is possibly earlier, and that the Honan village 
is the earlier site. This would allow sufficient time for the spread of the culture 
Irom the west, and at the some time would allow time for the earlier Chinese 
dynasties to develop their culture. The absolute connection of the ctdtures must 
dcpcod ™ the synchronisation of dates, and at present wo have not sufficient 
data to attempt to do this. 1,. H, [lUBLKY BUXTOX. 


Britain: Ardhaeoloi^y. Moir, 

SalutrcArt Flirtt imprements in En^fand^ Bff J. Meid Motr. || 

The qiit^tion as to wheth<?f tlint implemonlB, and otJiPr bumaB nplics, tjf II 
Upper PaliKDlith age, hav& found in England, buriod l>eneatH vatiouh 
in the open country, i3 of muoii interest, and itaporiaiiee, to ?;tydenU of pmliistoric 
aTchaiolog\\ The inherent didicultii^ of this problem liave^ unfortunately^ been 
accentuated by the frequent imo, by afclioeuloguftSp of the miHleaditig term Cave 
Period ** to describe the Up|Mjr PahEollthic epoetifl — a phrase tvhich, in 
ridiculoiis^ has apparently led some iIlv^o^^tigato^^ to entertam the preposborona 
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notion tiiAt tho poopio wbo Uircd in these epochs n^ided solely in oavems, ftin] 
refused to exist elsewhere, friend, ^Ir. Miles Burkitt, has recently ptiblished 
{MaNj 1925, finother short, nnd interesting, account of various itoms> found in 
England and oa the Continent of Elurope, which ho refers to Upper Palscolithic 
times, and has, 1 noticCp made hunself responsible for the following statoment: 

The problem of how far Solutrean implements occur In Ezigknd hag long oxerclsed 
** prohiaforians^ TIio laurel leaf is by no means a tj^icaJ tool, unless it is found 
*' strati^aphjeaJly in Upper Palaolithie deposits^ or associated with quaternary' 
" fauna. Single toola^ especially wlica they are not maasive^ easily get displaced, 
sometinocs to considerable' depilis. and n lauitd leaf found isolated niav he of 
- ‘ almost any date frt.nn ^Solutrean to Bronxe Ago limes," 

I ha\"e caiefull}' studied this pronouncement* and conclude that it^s meaniug is 
m follows 

(rt] That an implemeut of laurel leaf form ia not to be regarded as^ by 
any means, typical of the Solntrean period—unless 

(b) such a specimen is found In its proper strstigraplucal sequence in 
an Upper PalieoUthlc deposit of Solutrean agn^ and accompanied by a fauna 
such as is knoRTi existed in SoLutreoii times; 

{c] that single flint implements* unless they am of large size, am apt to 
be translated, by soma tmspeciBed agency, to conj^idarable depths below the 
horizon to w^hicb they in reality belong; and 

(d) that, therefore, isolated examples of laurel leaf jiuplcmcnts may be 
referable to almost any ago from Solutrean to Bronze Ago times, to the 
^dogdalcnian, AzJlian, Neolithic^ and Bronze pciiodfl. 

Xow'j this statement of Mr. Binkitt’s is* to inc* in the highest degree disturbingi 
as if a " landmark " in prehistoric arch»ologj' Hke the Solutrean hSode is to be 
cast aside as of no tjqwlogical value, then the very foundations of the edifice wn 
aw all helping to build are Indeed in a parlous, and ungafe+ condition, f, thereforCp 
made haste to refer to the works of some well-known authorities ki order to see 
wkethcr they share my friend’s disquieting views on the Solutrean laurel leal 
implement—and to my great relief I found that they do not. 

I would quote 

(a) Professor Henri Bmull (“ Lea Subdi’s-isions du Paleolittuque sup^ 
rieur et leur SigniBcation^^^ p, iOO) :~ 

" Zo t€rhn^u€ sc p^rfti^wnnani Ju fmilU de taarier, 

caract^isti^ue du pltin Sdutrien^ 

[h] Professor Hugo Obermalor {**Fosadl Man in Spain.” English trans- 
fation, p. 104j and Fig, 43):— 

“ Th^ climax of thi^r indiistriai stage i> found is ihc Earli/ Soiuirfian, 
disiingulshed hy the * hurcl-Ieaf paintf cafc/w% work-ed ok both sidea." 

(c} Professor Mareellin Boulc ("Fosail ilen.” English translation, 
pp. 249-250, and Fig. 157) 

** Tfte Solutrean, whi^ the Aurtgnacian in some localitieSr w 

markid hg sJiiremeJg able and careful ii>ork in stone. The eharaciertsiie 
tgpes are narroio prAnts known as * unUaw feat«s/ hzr^er points catted ‘ laurd 
/eapcfl*' and shouldered points {' poinies li cran ")*" 
ft is quite evident that tlieae authorities regard the Laurel leaf implement Itself 
as typical of the ^ilutrean period, and as of equal v^alue in this fospect with the 
shouldered point, ii|mn which 3lr. Burldtt in his note laya such parUcuiar stress. 

I would wish now to ask him whether he considers the famous Voigti blades, which 
were not found in tliclr proper stmtigraphical sequence In Upper Palseolithic 
deposits, nor associated with fauna of an}' sort or kind (“ On n'a d'aiUmrs rmcmiri 
** dans Ics mimes fouiUes aucune frma de ni d*os d'aniTmtix" ** Les Sdex 
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do Voign^” p, 2)aro by no typicaJ tools of tlio Solutrcan porio<!j and that 

they may Ijo of nitnosl any date from Solutrean to BroriiO Ago times! 

This fttatter is of eapecial interest to me as I was privileged, reoently^ to bo 
able to publLih an aeeount (Proc^ Yf\\, IV* Part. 1) of 41 series qf laiirrl-leaf 

bla-rh>^), of great beauty, found in various parts of Suffol-k and Cambridgeshire. 
Throe of these binders were found at a depth of^ at least, 12 font {alluvinm 4 feet 
and gravel fi feat) at a sito ne4jr Comtantiae Road, Ipswich. Tlie strata at this 
spot am known, Intiiuately, to mo, and It is not a raawnablo aupjjOHition that the 
speeimens, which weJt? all found at the same level, slipped down* thrciigh cracks* from 
the top to the bottom of the graA'el, nor that they were borne to the place where 
the}'^ ^vere found by that hard-worked agent ol arehicologieal disturbance, the 
burrowing animal Another of the blades described by me w^as found under 9 feet 
of gravel ftt Bnry St. Edmunds and in thia case also there can be no icaitonabLe 
doubt that the specimon belongs to the horizon at which it was found. My late 
lamentetl friend, ^tr. E. T. LingiA'Ood* who drew the apceimeiis for my paper* told 
tne* a few months befon? bis death, that he felt be had represented the flake-scara 
upon the blades os of a more concave form than Is the cose upon the implcmcnta 
themselves, I think thb is, perhaps^ true, as the daktng of tJioso speciniena is 
typically Soiutrean, though not, ncce#sanlyp in my judgment* produced by prossuro, 
os see ms to be, for some unstated loaeon, so widely thought to have been applied 
in the manufactore of Solutrcan blades. I do not know what ^Ir. Hurkitt’a opinJon 
IS regarding tliesc East AngUoji specimons* but 1 have a suspicion that for him to 
accept them as Solutn^an would constitute n somewhat sqvere shock to his ^iews, 
as I notice he states that it would be unwbje to presume . . . that the Solutn^an 
'' race really inhabited Great Britain." I tnist* however, that he will not attempt 
to relegate the gravel, under which these Suffolk blades w^erc found, to Neolithic 
times, as that w'ould be not only a baseless assumption^ but one calculated to make 
confusion worse confonnded. 

It is clear that we are invited to look upon an Isolated, and diminutive, Hake 
found at Lokenheath* and showing some rcsembhiuoe to u Solutreon shouldered 
point, as ovidenee of what is known os Solutreaji ** induence ** in England. 
Regarding this specimen I would like to ask the foHowdng questions — 

{fl) Was the flake dbwovered ui iisolatioii ” 1 

(h) VVas it found stratigraphically in Upper PaJmobthic depofiitSj^^ and 
**' associated with quaternary fauna ? 

If the reply to these queries is in the negative, then, in view of UlC fact that, 
oa the “shouldered pointimploment Is not considered (see authorities quoted 
above) as being any more t^^ieal of the 8olutrean period, than the “ laurel leaf 
blade, why should this particular specimen be elevated to a posiiiQn of importance* 
and not regarded as being, possibly* of '' almost any date from Solutrenn to Bronaa 
Age times " ? 

For Some time past I have noticed a pecuEor inclination on the port of some 
investigators to put forw'ord certain extraordinary arguments against the view 
that Hint implements found under superBclal deposits in East Anglia, end ebc- 
where, are of Upper Fahcolithic age. But I am unable to imagine any reason 
far believing that England was, os It %vetv, “out of bounds in Upper Falieolithic 
times, and it is my hope that this note may initiate a cEsctission upon this 
important matter in the pag<^ of ^fA^^ J. RKJD MOJIt* 


Eth nogrraphy: S iam . S ahebeBta. 

The S4£miing;s of Patniune. By P. 4 A 

My object in visiting Siam was to collect information about the S^mongs lb 
of Siam and, if possible* to determine whether the Sakals extend into that TCgien+ 
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To diaper of the latter point firsts thorn arc no traces of ^ikais in Siam; so far as 
I am aware at present^ the do not extend to the Northern bank of the Perak 

river. Tho Si^tnangB^ on the other hand^ extend far to the Xorthward; but f am 
not in a portion as wt to indicate their actual limit, I could not get reliahie 
information about it aujiihcrex But they are said to be niDHt strongly represented 
in the province of Puket and the Fataliiug-Tmng region. lam also unable to give 
a deiinito anatser to the question whether the 8^mangs^ or tribes resembling them, 
am to be fottnd even furtbef to the Xorthwanl. Still, it would be ad^TJiiable to bear 
in mind the existence of the Porr tribes, which on SLam^ territory are known as 
Chong. According to reports I hav^e received and pictures that I have Heen^ it Ls 
probable that they are Negritos, who arc however much crossed mth other race®. 
They inluibit the Qmlamon MountoinH, and ore ako know'u by the names of Tamret 
and Samret. 

Tlie Sfmangs on Siamese territoiy' am estimated by a Phj'a, who gave me some 
information about themt at approximately 3,000 in number: but that is assumliv 
incoirect. They are certainly leas numerous in Siam than in Mabya. The Siamese 
call them Ngo* which means crisp-haired and b also the name of a fruit (the 
which has the apj^camnee of a frizzy-haired head- very name seems 

to indicate that the Slanaese m that region are onl}' acquainted with crisp-liaired 
junglefc^lk. 

On my return joumey I made an attempt to get into touch with tile Si^mEuigs 
of Fatal img. As my time was hmikd, 1 am unfoTtunately unable to report more 
than a partial siiceesH of the attempt. Xoa^adays Fatalung and Trang are hjiked 
together by a fine rcuwl which crosses the mountain range that runs dowTithe Feninsulft. 
That is the home of the Patalung S^mangs, a tribe of hoiuo 30 to ^0 ]versons. The 
peculiarity of this tribe is that their or head is a woman, named Isan: I have 

now^here heard of a aimilar state of things. 

i did not ae& the quarters of this tribe, but I met six membera of it who wore 
on the Way to Fatalung to buy rice. There were two meOt two women and two 
fairly big boya. I>uring oiir interview' only the two men and one of the w'omen, 
w'ho was very talkative, took part in the conversation, which 1 could only carrv on 
tlirougli interpretetB, ns the ^mang^ could not speak ^lalay, though they sjHike 
Siam^r^' tolerably well They did not as timid os the SUmanga in Perak; 

though they were at first exceedingly shy, and tlic tw'o mode a move to ciepart 
when I appeared, they were very soon at their cofle again. 

All the eix seeniEd to mo to be extraordinarily small, lliis had not struck me 
m the cose of the Perak ii^mangH^ but that may bavo been due to the environment, 
as I always syiw the Perak S^monp in tlie jungle, while these were in the open. 
The cx>lour of their skin was very dark, resembling that of the Jahoj. The nose was 
distinctly negroid^ the eyes leiiieh the expression of the face ^-nry childlike. The 
hair of all the iiidjvidtiak w aa crisp, and not shaved (as |b the practice of the tribes 
of Ijok and Ivcnggong) but like the hair of the Jahai, J noticed no decoration of the 
body. One woman hod her earlobes pierced. Tlieir clothing wilb of cloth, that of 
the women being ampler than I have tieeii iisjcd to obsert^c among other tribes. 
Xo spedal skin ailments were noticeable, but both of the men had some scars cS 
w'ounds. 

One of the men w'as armed with a which t succeeded in buying from 

him. It dJBers from the Perak jmmpitun in having a muck sniailer mouthpiece, 
llie mmpiUin had been made by the man who was cairying it Tlie quiver that 
goes with it is wide but very short, without any Jid or any kind of decoration, it 
was full of small tubes containing the poisoned darts. They call the sumpltan ffo/da. 
the quiver the darts The men informed nie that the bow is also 

used and k called iSafiii* The bowstring k called awei andHhe arrow hUd. 
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I tihabk to asfcrUiii the iibrtie of the tribe,, but dueeoeded ia colJectiug n 
dhort Usft of which Indicate a Home what cloeo connDetion with the JohaL 

However, Home stmngc words also occur. They count up to two : 1 Kj-jajV ^ Jtowiom ; 
*■ three h rendered by nwf/ju, ** many," and alternatively hy tuja^ UIilb io^ ia of 
course very iutereatieig as it affords evidence that these tribes had Jiad reliitions 
with Malays or with other S^mangs Avho arc in toueli with ^Inlays. Doe of the men 
also knew a few' xMaJay phrases. 

As these people were arndoEu^ to leave, I had to let them go- 1 made an arrange^ 
inent with them to aceompany me on the foUowiiig morning to their quarteTSii ■'^''hich 
they rea^iily prumised to do. But J bad my doubts al>out it:, *^nd unfortunately 
the event jiistiBed tliem. Puritig thr night the tKbe departed, Ijeuig impelleci, ao 
I waa informed, by fear ; and I di<l not suceced in duding their quarters, tliougk 1 
acarchetl for them JMJJCt day along; the way tow'ards Trang- The Siamese natives^ 
who art! probably even interested in such matters than the Malaya, all said they 
did not know where the S^mang camp^ were, os they W'ere constantly shifting them- 

The Fatal ting S^manga were visited in 1907 by the then king of Siani^ w^ho made 
a brief description of them, o! which the following is an abstract. 

They am of mediiixn atature, and have broad noses; their Ups are not very thick. 
Their hair is crisped. The men often leave a fringe of hair sUzidliig round the head^ 
The women let their hair grow' long, others shave it. The colour of the hair m nut 
as dark as with the Siamene. The men are pow'erfuUy built. 

Their huts arc said to resemble tentSx In the rainy season they take refuge La 
caves. Their camp^ which la pitehc<| near some stream^ has a free apace left iri tlie 
middle of it. 

Tlieir food consists ol roots^ but also of rice, w'hicli they buy elsewborcj and 
fruits, as well as meat, particularly the flesh of monkeys. 

They have many children : the women arc said to l^ear a cldkl every year 

They are afmid of the rainy season^ and prefer the hot season. tVhen they 
have fever^ they smear their faces with w'hite point or hang a cord round their nocks. 

Unmarried girls stick beads and Mowem into tlicir caKohes, w'hich are pierced. 
Women wear hamboo combs and bracelets. At ft wading the bridegroom givea 
tlie father and mother of the bride a cloth apiecCx Red ones arc particularly prised. 

As w'ea[ions they nsc the mmpifany which is w'cJl mode and carcfuHy kept. If 
anyone is guilty of an ofcnce^ the headman takes his ^mnptian aw^ay from hini| and 
they fear this punishment very much. TTic sampitan is called fw/au, the poisoned 
darts hi/d, Hicy also ULse spears. 

They revere a deity who requites good and evih Trees are inhabited by spirits, 
which are female and muBl be revered, otherwise they will kill one. These demons 
have sickJe-fthaped w’eapons, with which they cut the abdomen open and proceed to 
devour the entrails of tlieir victim. 

There are four sorts of spirits : (1) llfl, tliftt ia to aay the human sold when it 
is Heparated from the body. After its departure from the bcxly, it waits till it can 
bo htirn again. It waits for a new^ bad 3 ^ If there happens to bo one in the womb it 
enlem into it. If wuthiii six months' time it d£>es not suceml in hnding a body, it 
bocomes a ghost which worries people, (2) /?o6. This ia the human soul which leavea 
the body during sleep and walks almut. It is thus that dreams oeciir. Semarnt. 
A certain spirit, only' mentioned in connection willi some particular individuals, 
W'hich is sent to worry other people- (4) Tliis demon originates from animals. 

If it x&ke^ pos$€^iou of men, they become like animals. They are kept at a distance 
by medicine know n to the medicine man-* 


* Tbs nBnuea niinLb&rsd 3 umi 4 Afv from HiUay sad tbongfi tlie d»drtpli<iafl 

do ftOl^ quitd ooiudidft witlVtlMi Mjilay nMHuiinga- 
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t^rpecM are not buned deop. The place then abandoned on acconnt of fear 
of epiritij and fear of tigera, who are said to oat the corpses Malays seeh for the 
bones of the S&mang in older to grind them up and smear the resulting powder 
over their faces aa a nicdicSiie. 

JSneh are the main points of King Chulalongkom^fi acoount- HLs inforniaiit 
WOK assuredly the S^mang boy whom the king took to his Court and bad educated 
there. HU name was Kanani. P. SCHEBESTxV. 


REVIEWS. 

Britain : Archffiolog^y. Haverfleld : Home, 

TAc /frtj'jtffn Oc^uJ|J^ctfion of UnUiin ^ Ijctng six Ford Lectures delivered! by 
R Haverfield, tu>w ruvUed by George iMacdonald with a notice of Haverfelda \o 
Life and a Iht of hi* ^Tilings. Oxford, The Clarendon Ptess, 1924. 18 j, 

Roman T/i^. Z^^ion^iry Ntad^safiers and Co/oMkt of Ebcnracum^ By 

Gordon Home. Loudon. Bc im. 1924. 12s. M. 

The six Ford h^cturea on the Homait occupation of Britain^ dc^livered by the 
late Pirofi?66ar HaTcrfield in 1907j were^ after bis untimjely death p found to be in 
part prepared for pubUcation in an extended form. Tho ** Fecaating of tlie whole 
six on the lines which he had marked out" hue been admirably carried out by 
Hr. Macdonald. The first lecture presented a moet interesting snnamary of the 
work of pioiict^rs in Homan studies in Britain, each asi Stukeley, Gale, Horsley^ and 
Wilbam Gamden. the last named in some respects the greatest of all. In the 
dedication it is cxplamed that the publication of the book is a tribute- from tba 
University of Oxford to the memory of Camden, and to the latest holder of the 
Camdim Professorship, the author himself. 

No better introduction to the problems of Roman Britain cotdd be oSered 
to a studi^nt than this. Ha^'crfield^e views on the Roman conquest in its geograpbical 
aepcct are set out in detail m Lecture II; tbia lucid summary Ulnmlnatofl the history 
of the oceupatioDr That occupation, on its military side, is disenssod in Lecture IH; 
and in two further lectun:^ tlie civilisation which developed in the rear of the protective 
flcreen thus pmvidc^d is dcRcribcsl. 

The book IS fltsU produced and iljiistmted. Noteworthy as repiesentatlvep 
one of the military occupation, the other of the civilised life of the province, aw 
the fine phob^aphs of Hadrian^s wall at Hotbank and the baths and basilica at 
Wroxeter, 

The fascinating, but difilcult, problem of the history of Britain in the fifth 
century lh dealt with in tho lost lecture. The probable course of events la illustrated 
by interesting parallels—the evsenation of the Danubian prox'inoe of Noricum 
Ript-n.^' in the fifth century—and the conquest of Mecklenburg by the Germans 
in 117(^12^. Complete os the destruction of Homan civilkatioTi seems to havo 
been, is it, howev'er, not misleading to say that “racially, topographieojjy, 
“ culturaJl}^ ancient Home has nothing to do with tnodem Britain"'? The 
influence of the Homan rood system in detcrzninmgT m the Saxon and medlieval! 
periods, the sites of tomis and of tnonasterii^ was very tnarked, and tJiesc roads 
Were surely the channeis along which trade and cmlisation flowi^d back into 
England. 

Haverfidld, in an intcix^ting passage of the book imdor revieWp dcplon^s ibe 
incompetence of writen? on Roman Britain in the mneteenth centurx', and incid¬ 
entally dftscrihea the existing studies of Homan Lincoln and Hor^ York aa 
weU-nigh valueless. Of the improvement in sciontifio ontbok and competence 
which he hinifielf did so much to foater, Mr. Gordon Home’a book on Roman York 
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is a gouil example. It ^ caroful acid lieUiiled study^ pivsenting aU the facts 
ktioWQ about the city la Rom an times, and descHhiiig the existing remnlnB ajid the 
clianec finds Trhich have been recorded or pftWTved. Eboracinn n^aa a legionary 
oanip^ not a centric of eivd administration, and the book iduHtratea the dlstmctiom 
which Ka^-^'rlield enipliaaijiiea, hetwn'n the two Britains. Whether the eiti^ woe 
occupied by the Brigantes la iniknonn : no remainH of the Early Iron Agf* have 
found in it; but Hr. Homo's view that it ti^oa the Brigantlan capital is, in view 
of its ^ographical importancf!, not impCK^ible. The foundation of tho Eonioji 
city dates from about a.p. 71^ when the war with the Brigantes was being pn^Ased 
on with vigour by R'tiiitia Circalis. Till 119-1211 it was the headc|uartcrs of the 
IX Lt^giojJ. After the deatruction of that k^gion its place was takem by tho 
XI Legion, which remained at Eboraoum tintil the dose of the Roman occupation. 
York was always^ on account of its position, the most jmpckrtant legionary 
camp in Britain^ and was cloaely connected with the campaigns of severd 
Emperors. 

With such a history it is remorkablo that so little is known topographically of 
Roman York. Finds of which the exact site am recorded am lami^ntahly few; 
and of the plan of the castra little mom than its boundaries—the Mm of the walk? 
—ia known. Tho record, of provenance of tho majority of the objects in York 
Museum, os Home notiUj is inadequate. A similar story of wasted opportunities 
can be told of other Roman sitea occupied by modern towns; fortunately a new 
spirit is abroad, and thf? importonco of accurate topographicHi record is now fully 
mohsed. Mr. Horae*s book ii'ilJ encourogt' the clti^ns of York to assist Qr. Collinge^ 
the present keeptT of the Museuiiip in mcovciing the history of tludr city. 

Homers greatest prohlem has been how to pn^^eiit a continuous history 
of Ehoracum with inadequate materiaL Hi? has done it by sketching the gieneral 
history' of Britain, noting, whom local records fail him, tho probable part token by 
the fortress in a given episode. It is, porhups, the only method, hut it has its 
dongen^ IrVhat is tho value, in a setioiia historical study, of euch a conjecture as 
** thc^re k certainJy a poesibilitj that Eboracuiu woe the scene of the murder [of 
Carauslus] 1 Xotiung beyond tie fact of the murder k known. 

The hook is well got-up and ilLustrated, but the absence of mimbt^rs to the 
plates mokes reference difficulty and there arc no indioatjons of scale^ w^hich is a 
serious omiiidion. A few aMps, such os Mother Godit" (plate opposite p. 140), 
and printens' errors such us coatramontation (p. 126), have been noticed, C. F* 


Ethnology. 

TAe Orti^pin of Ma^c and By W 

Methuen, 1923. Pp. 212. Pric* 6jr. 

The Growth of Civilisation^ By W- J. Perry. 
Price 6 j. 


Perry. 

, J* Perry% M.A. London: 
Loodon: Mothuon, Hli24. Pp. 224. 


EvcTyowo will w^elcomc the restatciucnt in a popular form of the startling rc»m1ta 
obtained by the same author in “ The Children of the Sun ** and several technical 
works. But the hmks under review do much more than reeapittdate sjjecialked 
investigations, The 3 ' cover an enormous Geld of research and present a wide and 
comprehenflivo view' of tlao whole evolution of eqiiritual and material cBitkation. 
A mass of acattered phenomena are knit togetlKT into on engagingly simple unity 
and are related, as they should he in any genuine orehmology and anthropology^ 
to the ^ntal problems of sociology; The result is a system which is not only calculated 
to appeal to the layman, but must be stimulating and suggestive to the specialist. 

It k indeed true that synthesis would be mortt eonvificing if the facta on which 
Mr. Peny rolies had been more carefuBy vimGed, if tho unifying principles hod been 
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applicHi. in a mom? aeientific m^ncfp and if thp ami^fioiv; hiwl bwn less ono-idded. 
Jor it ut dwcoodcrting fiml ii Htai argument in both bookEi based on 

thr assertions that the beehive tomb ap])Dar& in Creto about lliddJo Mutoan 1, 
tirra ^100 B.e,, u'na mcMloned on pyramids of the XTTtb dynasty, and due to 
Children of tho .Sun w ho came into power with tho Vth dynasty; for, apart, from the 
apparent rohlradictjon between tho stAtemeiits themgcIvcSj the tombs in question 
in (.'rc^te tiegan in Early ^linoaii I and so have nothing to do nith Vth dninaty 
(JiUdrun of the Sun. incidentthe phrasing of the Bubsequent sentences would 
lead tJie Ja^unan to the iTroueaus conclusion that corbeDed tombs in I ho British Isles 
coverod a w eaJth of gold ornaments. 

In the second place the use ma^lc of the principle that the same phenoiucna 
must all be rcferrtfti to a single origin—a iisefiil henristic devico—might lead to oon- 
fusion. To 3Ir, Perry, all polbhcd stone implements, all cop|H>r diiggeraj all clay 
figurines are the ^me, and we are allowed to infer that the ineisod spirals on DanubUn 
vases are very like the painted reetilii'iear ornanieiita of Susian pottorv. Such 
exists only In the night, where all cowu arc black: pri?hist<ify as a acieace 
L«3 bosetl precisely upon the rtwognitjon of iigniticant ^lilTercncefl In mch artifacts. 
In any case, tlie reiterated claim that “ wherever the polished etoiie celt is foundr 
it is c!ertain that tlw? arcJiaic ci^ilu^tiDn has cxertcfl ife influent> 0 /* is in flat 
contradict hui with other less que^^tionable statonients that such implements charac¬ 
ters tho earliest JiDod-producing cultiucs, in Sumer and the Dmmlio valley, 
which antedste^l the archaic civilisation and wers* im'er afiPcctod thereby- 

Xor is it quite clear that Mr= Perry's ap^ieuk to out of the way comers of tho 
earth produce really cogent arguments in arehumlogy- Mr. Perry prefers to InvolEc 
the rather fragmentarj' urid isolated monuments of t he Paedic and Central America, 
rather than the European remainii which have been much more thoroiigbly studied 
and systematically interpreted. No object ion indeed could be taken to the use 
of the former if, when venturing into the lietter known provinces, Mr. Peny hod 
displays'll a fiiUer consciousness i>f the difficulties. But so znanv inconvenient but 
notorious facts have lieen ignon^L In the elmpter on European n^cgidiths we do 
not hear a avuti alxiut thr t^'fudogy establisheil beyond cavil for Scandinavia hv 
.^lontelius ami Soph us MOlh-r and sucocsslully applied to SiMtin hy Brjsch GitnjiCTa, 
Leeds, and ObermaicT, nor about the tcetli of our Long^banow' men. Though a 
whole chapter is devoted to Givens of JJfe/" the form of amiUcta m not discussed. 
Yet lieuds are the most typical Articles in the fnraitiire of Atlantic raegaUthfl* though 
the pregnant tjiies^ such a-S the purks a of South France, would be found to 

go back to specihcaJly /Egean model? forolgu to Egypt. And is it fair to ignore 
the results of Alk-ferombie, rYawford, D^heletto and Plroutet, cortneetmg tho 
earlic^r traceable metalliirgy nf Britiun and France with currents from Central 
Europe ? 

In comitanitivo rr.ngi»n thr jjtnne nii-thod is ailojiltyL One would have 
iinngincv] tliat tin* real development of human thought euutd be liejft traenl in 
Juilin wberf: it is iJliuftmt^ic) by the Vedas. Brahmanas. Sutnu. mid other 
conttriiipimry doeumenU. sihI Tihcn^ the fciiTign influencva, h«cIi aa Hellenism mid 
Mobaminedanisiii, are otjually well known. But no; “the history of thought." 
we are told. “ is hard t<j luiderstami in India , , . It ia in the'mont outlying 

parts of the wndd where the inuveriients of Gultuiv liave been fewer, that the mode 
of derivation of ideas from the anchaie civilisation may be tjest understotal." And 
so we are liurricd to the Celebes, where the development of a coupJe of 
thouamid years may lie (iile<l in hy conjecture, 'rho fragmentary tnulitions o| 
Oceania do certainly fit Very la^autifully into Hr. Perry’s scheme and arc 
thciniieK.^.s illuminat4.d thereby. But proofa drawn from completely doemnented 
^’Steals of thought would have a higher demonatrative value. 
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I have merely citc^fl a few liifttaria'a drawTi from niy own province of researcli 
to show thu objisctioiifl wbich make mo to aocept Mr, Porry a biinple 

sjTitkeais or tke sptjciilativo conc]u^>n£j basod thereon. StiH^ kis paticat re&e&rclioB 
have revealed a number of simLEar phelioniena, wkLelj^ dkrtiibuted throughout tlie 
workU that any oreluKO'IojpRt and anthro^iolDpst in the future muet taka into 
account. G. 


Malaya 1 Bthnoffrapby. Evans. 

Stiuiks in Edighn, and Ca^om in North Borufo and thr 

Malaif P^nin^uht. B_v Iv'or H, Nh Evanis, M.A. Cambridge: Univuraity 
Ptraa, 192^?. 20s. net. 
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The tirst part of thii^ bcxik ia concomccl nvainly with the euatooiSp beliefs and 
folk-tali'H of tlie Dusiina of Biitkih Xorth Borneo^ oJid contains valuable material 
which will be n| great help to anyoue undertaking a comparative Etudy of the folklore 
of IndoiiCtiia in general. The tales have many poLuta of reaeniblanee with tkotse of 
other Indonesian tribeSp and. many of them are beast Btorics, Tiii^ |satt of Evans% 
work may be regarded as u kind of amplified appendix to kla book on North Borneo 
which was noticed in ^[an some time ago. 

The second part deals with anaLogouif matter^ among the natives of the Malay 
Peninsulap eapecially the so-called aboriginal wild tribes, though a few' Jifalay custom b 
and tales are also reported. The most interesting [portion is concerned with the 
helicfar magical formuke and fuLk-talcs of the Xegrih^t of the North of the Peninsula^ 
regarding w^hom there is stiU much to be discuvend. I'he formulae are appnrt^ntl}'^ 
in an archaic variety of their native language and are often decididly ghecun?. It La 
intereating to aotkic that 31 r, Evans's reseorehca have done somctliing to relmbllitate 
the w'ork of Vaughan StcYCiu^, although much of w'hat he rcfioited Is still quite 
unconlinncfl- Eurther investigation the spot will, it is to be hoped, clear up many 
matters left doubtful, fn the meantime the work under review is a v'aluablc addition 
to our koowiedge. 3fr. Evans has been careful to note tho particular regions where he 
collected his evidenoe, and hie work bc^iTH all the marks of scicntiJic accuracy, 

C. 0. ^BLilGBEN. 


Africa, East: Ethnogrrapliy. 

iPAile and BUtek in East Africa. 
Witherhy. 15^^ 


By Hermann Korden^ 


Xorden. 

F.K.G.S. 
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This book deals with a journey through Kenya Colony and Uganda, and 
although, for the mo«t part, it covers ground w^hich is tiow well know’ll to many, 
k is WTitten by an actiU' American observer, who has the natural gift of spotting 
many aspects of life which the resident rarely considers worthy of nDtice+ The 
author, too, is bks^M-d with a sense of humour which hclfse to render his story 
attractive* 

We will not ck^ni with his vigiYettea of the idiosyneracks gf white eolonists 
and others, being more concerted with the peeps of native life lu^ has afforded his 
readers. The dt'scription of the "'Koohukia " dance of thi' Kikuyu is interesting, 
and one’s only regret Lb that tlie author was not abk^ to elucidate more detaik of its 
inner Bigidficanoe. The human aspect Is, howevt^r, very vividly dcseribod. 

The ehaptcr of the folk W'a^'s of the Kavirondo is a valuabb ethnological con- 
tributiont and the brief glimpeci gf the Butendi:^ is intriguing. One gathers that a 
conskierahle amount of tile mformation Tecorded ivas gleaned from tJu* Catholic 
missionaries who have worked in this region for a number of years, and may we 
hope that the scientihe world will soon be given tju? benefit of ihu long contuiut'd 
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obfUirrTMioiis. There is beyond doubt n wealth of ethnologie&l matt^rial in thia 
area awaiting record by a trained ohseri^er who hiis the conhdcnce of tfie people. 
If ayatetiiatic enquiry' is imduly d£^layt•d it will be loat, for the old generation of 
eiders will soon all pass away and the rising generation with Ha veneer of misaioa 
teaching and the rudimenta of a stiper-imjKiAcd education will prove an unreliabfe 
guide. 

The growth of a paesion for personal decoration lunong thc! Nilotk KaviroiidD 
IS a fact Worthy of notj(5e; the curious beaddresses worn on octi^moninl ctccaaions 
have for long been known and the way they adapted hippo and wart-hog tuska^ 
alM the horns of the smaller antolopes, to their me has betokened coneidcrable 
originality in tho art of design. The Southern branch also cTolvcd a typo of feather 
headdrt^ss very like the Guardsman's bearskin. Of recent years, however* theoe 
people have developed the idea of using feathers to a moat e.xlravagant degree and 
have purchased largie quantities from the ostrich famiOTS far to the east of I heir 
countr 5 % The reisult is astoundkig, as is well shown in a photo facing p. 174. 

We gatJicr the author, after leaving the Uganda Protectorate, proceeded ’west* 
W'ard through the Eelgian Congo and* therefore^ hope that shortl}" he will give us 
his reeordtd ohsen-ations in that part of Africa; they cannot fail to be of interest 
both to the ethnologist and the general reader. ^ C. \\\ H. 


Burma: Ethnograpliy. Milne. 

Th4i Home oj an Eastern Chn : tt Siudif of ike F<daung6 of the Shan Siatef. 4^ 
By Mrs. I^lie xVlilnc, F;R.A.l.* M.R-A.S. Oxford: Clatendon 1924. 1/ 

Pp. vih + 42ft; 2b Plates. 8| X o|. 

The Palaungs are a somewhat simple hill pcmple* living mainly in the Burmese 
Shan States, They are, howevoPt Buddhiots, ha’ving probably acquired their 
religion froin their neighbours of a ^mewhat higher culture. They themselves 
have never troubled to reduce their language to writing, and sueh of them oa are 
literate content themselves with hooks in the Shan language, which appears to be 
commonly known among the Palaungs. Evidently, therefore, we have here a 
mixture of cultural influences> But there seems to bo much that is characteristic 
and original in the Palnung customs, and this work is to be welcomed as the first 
adequate record of them, GsxMN>jaIly as it is written in a very interesting and readable 
way. 

After a brief account of their history, based un data which are unfortunately 
very scanty, the book deals in successive chaptera with the life of the people from 
the cradle to the grave, giving a ven^ full account of their customs, heliefo and 
folklore, including chapters on dreams, proverbs and riddles^ and a number of 
folk-tales. Perhaps the most fascinating pari is its detailed description of their 
elaborate etiquette of courtship and nmrriage. An Appendix gives |iarUculars 
of local variations of custom (also esjKcially in connection with mairiagej, and the 
book concludes with a full and useful Index. 

A frank indjeatjon of the author^s method is given in a passage of her Intro- 
duetion : - ' Xeariy all tJiat I have written in this book on the customs of the people 
has been told me by the Palaimgs themselves.” It must not, however be 
infernal that the book consista merely of ex parte statements uncritically compiled 
There is plenty of internal evidence that Sirs, Milne fuia carefully cheeked her 
sources, ’when it was possible lor her to do 80 ; and if her account of the Falauiig^ 
is a sympathetic and pleasing one* as indeed it is, that is no reason for doubting ite 
Ruhstantial accuracy. Sbe livwl amongst these people for a eonsidcrable time 
and had ample opportunity of obaening them at close quarters. Only those who 
do not know' the Indo-Cliinese races of the higher type will be tempted to think 
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that her picture of the PalaungB beara too roseate a hue to be a fair prc^ntiueut 
of a living actuality. 

I find few openingfl for cntich^ni in the work. On p. ^ a footnote explaining 
that Sa-g3^u, the ting of the k ** |)o^bly the aatne as Sakyn ** may poasjhiy 

mislead an uiiwaiy^ reader. Sa-gya hEUj nothing to do with Gautama Buddha 
(the ^kya sage, as Jic is utylLd) but is evidently,, so far as bis name identical 
with In^fra, who is often catted by his other Indian appellation 8akta (in modern 
Btmneac pronounced. ThagyaJ, O. BLAGDEN, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Religion. ‘ Hooart. 

To tke Editor of 

Divine KmS'4. 

Sm, — In my last letter on the sabjeot of the Polite Plural {Man, 1^34* 

128}i I confined myself to that Lsaue only. Will 3^u now allow me to make 
a few remarks upon Mr. Rosens iii#cussion of a totally different ^J^e*tioIl—whether 
the early Greeks had divine kings or not f 

Before discussing the matter^ it Es necessary, first of alb to reafise that divine 
kingt^hip is an elaborate system, and+secondly, to have a clear idea of that system. 
This condition is hard to fulfil; for whereas there are cadless treatises oti 
Buddhism, ChristLanity, and the other gre^at religions, very little attention has been 
paid to the parent form of them aU. So little is its importance nndefstrK>d by com¬ 
parative historians that Sir James Frazer^ after just touching the fringe of that 
reUgion, deserted it for objects of very secondarj' interest. Since no one else wUJ 
ijollect the information from a comparative point of viewv I have tried to make a 
licginning in a small w'ork which is now only aw^ajting a publisher. Until then^ 
I regret I must appear dogmatic, and affirm what I have no S|ji*ce to argue. 

It must he remembered that divine kinship, just like its derivatives, has 
develojjed and changed, and one direetjon In wJiich it- bas changed is tciw'ords a more 
thorough-paced doctrine of incartiatiun. It is this late stage wliich Rose has 
in mind and which prevents him froni believing that the early Gieeks had divine 
kings. It seems probable that, in its more nrebaic form^ the term ** incamation <loee 
dot apply ; the king is with the god and the god with him: ho is divine but the 
identification is not os complete as later. Tlie king must uphold IftW' and order 
or the Ixind between him and the god is broken. In the words of ,Mr. Rose, the 
gdds lovo a liirtuous king and reward Mm with material prosperity/* Air, 
sa^^-B Homer “ mcndy means that i t like the “ merely/* as if it was a small matter. 
Why should the go^ love a virtuous king ! 'Hiat is the whole cnis of the matter. 
Mr, Rose offers no explanation. 

Mr. Rose Beema to labour tinder the dclusidn that becauHe a Idng in his dlvino 
character brings about materijil prosperity, therefore the people by thcLr virtuous 
conduct cannot win the god's favourn and so secure i^rospcrity; or, vict Vfrsa, that 
tf the ficopic's good conduct conduces to W'elfai\% ihcrefort^ the king cannot stand 
in a closer relation to the gods and be in a mure especial manner the bc^ower of 
welfare. But, lot us cartmder what is the connection between the king and the 
law^ : the king, as Homer says, upholds justice; and we find that idea perniaDcntly 
fixed by the Indians in tbe word from dhr, to support^, Latin /crn+ Tho 

people by sinning alienate the deity; it is the king^s function, therefore, not only 
to abstain from it himself, but to check it among his people, or atone for it by 
sacrifice on behalf of the people^ because one single luul man can min a city+ The 
fact that the whole people by being virtuous secure prosperity is so far from liezng 
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mconsistcntn-itlithc king’s divinity that it is almost its miaon d^Hn* With ^Ir, Rose’s 
argument any one could prove that our forefathers never believed the king to be a 
Vieor of God on Earth; to the statements that kings are the Lord's anointed, to 
prayem that God may save him victariaus and so replenish him with grace that 
he may always walk in God’s way, he might oppose other utateinents that God 
protects the English people, and will alw^aya do so if the people put their trust in 
Him, and sin not; other prayvnt that He may deliver the people from their enemies, 
save the people and hlesa His inheritance, aud nof take his Uott/ Spirit ffoin ihrm — 
he might facetiously ask whether a whole country would be inhabited by Vicara 
of God OD E&rthr 

Uomer states clearly enough that kings stand in a speeiat relation to the gods- 
else why docs he call them fcoc, dili'ine; apning from 

Xeiisl Hmod si&teR defim^ly tJie Gods aro from Zeus'^J, If they were not, 
why wero the 3 ^ ret^uned to pr^de over sacrifices centurioa after they had been 
stripped of secular power ? Mr, Rose Bays having isacerdotaJ fimctjcma ia a very 
different thing from being himsi^lf divine.” I« it? I have discussed the inatto’ 
in my chapter on '' Priests ” in tie littlo book referred to; perhaps tlic evidence 
co1]ecte<l tJiere wilJ mducc; ilr+ Kost- to reconsider this somewhat rash statement. 

A. 3f. HOCART 


Africa. Soutla: Ethnog^rapliy. 


Wilman. 


To the Editor of AIas. 
A Str^nse MHkln£ Outtdme 


^T^—ln connection w ith the article entitled “ A Strange MIlMng Custom " JQ 
(Man, 1&24,31), H may interest your readers to know that illustrations of the 19 
Hottentots" similar custom may bo found m A, Eogaert. " Historische Reizen door 
Asia/" te Ainatetdam, 1711^ p, Iht; and in P, Kolbe, Beschryving van de Kaap 
de Guido Hoop,” te Amsterdam, i727p Vql, II , p, 35. 

Mr. Graham Botha, Keeper of the Union ArehiveSi infonua me that some ysars 
ago ho told hy a farmer in Bechiianaland that thitf cuatom was not unknown 
among the natives there. » ^ ^ 

Yours faithfully, 


McGregor Museum, Kimberley. 


M. mLAL4N, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Exhibition of Paintings of AnthmpfAogicol T\ji^s fmm the Iff. All 

Exjxdithn. —^fr. Francis Helps. A.R.B.A,, who during the eourso of the fc U 
last Everest Expedition had the opportunity of making a umiiher of paintings 
and drawings of L^jK’haSr Tibetans and Sikkimese, is now exhibiting thcoe at tho 
Alpino Oub Gallery (.Mill Street. Conduit Streetb Apart from the artistic quality 
of the wwk, the series is of conaiderablc anthmpolugicaJ interest. 


^mifa In MaN. 1&25, 1, Vmo L for “ Hdtsf year” rood “ i f| 1923 p, 5, 
line S from Ixpttom, for “ iorso^^ ” read ** foraos,” 

• Vp. KumiiUjanuiiAjataka. 

f Od. IV* S 62 ^ t’ iWi ftrfMi' Stitrik^r ; for «S.'li u£ tho way of diviEUD kins%. 

X The. SO. 


Evas iND SiNmiswoonr, LTD,a Hii Maiwty'a Eoit Uaidiiig Street, Loudon. E.a** 
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THORN'LINEO TRAPS FROM THE NAGA HlLl-B, MALAYA^ INDONESrA. 
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Technology. Balfour. 

Tharrt-lin«d Tra.p% and tHelr DtstrilCiutton« Bu //ffiriy BatfouT^ M.A., Hi 
F.E.S. With Pid/e a £1 

I have been endeAveuring to trace the geographical dkpt-n^al of a lipecial and 
peculiar form of conical trap, which w usually cnnpIoy«i for catching fiah; Ainco ita 
distribution has a beanog upon one of the great dispeiaul routes of cultuio jn the 
East, Tlio principal feature of these trups is that the iniidc of the cqnjca] Ftmeture 
ifl linetl with the thoriw u'hich besot the lc?af-ribg^ or mchufes', of climbing- palms 
((7rt/ain w^p Z3trm&wwo/w*eto.)—^tholongalender pabos which yield the rattan , or 
cane. 




Fio. —Poanoiss or Tire tudaw nACmoKs or CLXWBiKa-rALiis (Cofmfi'bd 
mSaga, HlUb. b—New Briblitu 


The grapnebliko thorns on the leaf-ribs are built into the traps so that their sharp 
points are directed towards the apex of the cone* rendering entry into the trap easy 
and OTcit iiujjossible. In many cast's the cone JtaeH is built from tliese thorny 
A ftth, attracted by the bait wbieb is lodged inside the trap near Its apex^ can easily 
force ita way into the trap^ but is preventixi frooi backing out ^ain by the thorn- 
barbs, which grip it firmly 

Hairing abx^ady ttaced the dispersal of this typo of trap throughout a wide 
though connected range, 1 was anxious to soc whether I could Ibid evidence of a still 
further extension of its distribution, and in 1£122, during an ethnological tour in the 
Xaga. Hills of Eastern Assam, I made enquiries as to ita possible use among the Nagas^ 
Although there was at the tLoie uo record of the existenco of tills typo in the fiaga 
Hills, it seomed to be by no means Lmposaiblo, in view of the marked indoncaian 
afilnities exhibited by Noga cnlturo. I was reminded of this line of enquiry when 
ono day, while cautiously fallowing the trucks of a. wild elephant tlirough dense 
jungle-growth in the Konyak eountiy, I found myself completely held up by rakimu^ 
ibums, from the embrnces of which it was escectUngly dJflictilt to get free. The 
rezELmder, however, if phpically unpleoaant, was ethnologieaUy valuable- I cut off 
some of the thorti-bearing mid-ribs and took them back to camp on the Dikhii river. 
With the help of Mr. J, P« MiUb I started enquiries as to whether the Nagas ever made 
luiy use of these natural grapnels^ avoiding any direct referanft^ to impA and any 
suggestion aa to what I woa seeking. At first the replies were negative, and I was 
given to onderetand that the thorns served no useful purpose. Later on, while camp¬ 
ing on the Doiyang river ui the Lhota country, a very mteiligent Liye-Lhota Nsga, 
from Okotso village, volunteered the Informatlcm that theso ea^amm ribs were used by 
his people, but that the practice was almost oli^lete. Wt^n asked what wss done 
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with thctu, he »aid, to my great intoreat, that a epee till kind of fisb-trap waa made with 
them. A day or two inter he returned from Okoteo with a trap which ia prnctictiJJj 
identical with forma which range through the Malaynn and Indoneainn ansa and 
e.^tend an far ae Molatiesia. This Lhota trap, the first to be recorded from the Saga 
Hills, jjs bhoM'n in PI. C, fig. 2. It consists of an opena'ork eonica) structure of 
bamboo, furnicd by splitting the I>atnbDu into rays ns far as a node, which rennaius 
solid and forms the apex of the cone. The rays diverge toward the open l)ase and are 
bound round with thin bamboo strips. On the itiHide of the hoDow cone are lashed 
equidistantly four thom-beariug ctihimw ribs, with the points of the thorns directed 
inwards. A stoue sinker and a long retrieving-lino of creeper^stem are attached to 
the apex. In use, the trap would be baited inside with a fresh-water crab, placed far 
up the cone, and it would then be sunk in a river-pool, the free-end of the litiw being 
retained by the lishcmian, or attached to the bank. A fish, lured by the bait, enters 
the trap, but cannot retreat as the thorns prcimit any backward movement ; in fact, 
the trapped fnh can hardly move at all. The trap is drawn ashore by means of the line, 
and ns the fkh cannot Ijc drawn out, is partly dismantled to open it out. The 
discovery of this type of trap in the Nogs Hills, extending aa it docs the geographical 
range northward and inland, interested me greatly, and J begged Mr. Mills topraeccute 
further enquiries after my departure. This he has very successfully done, and I 
have, through his kindness, received several varieties of similar trnpi from other Naga 
tribes. 

Two traps obtained from the Chang Nagas of Yongiemdi village (PL C, Fig. 1) 
differ from tbcabove-moiuioned Lhota example in their more open structure. Tlic 
cafamus rilis are at one end set in a rigid liainbuo cone, formed as in the Inst, but 
project freely below for about 0 inches, being kept in place by « light girdling of 
cane-strip, giving great flexibility. Stone-sinker and rctrieving-line, and aiso the 
mode of use, as in the Lhota example. This trap is about 14 inches long, Jlr. Mil^ 
has also sent a couple of traps of the same construction as Fig. 1, IS§ and I9l inches 
Jung, procured from the Sangtan Nngas of AliHoporr village; and I brought home 
a larger Sangtain example of similar type, 27 inches long, with an opening 8 or!) 
inches wide. In these, the bam boo cone is longer in proport.lon than in tliose from 
the Chang tribe. ]•%. 3 shows a trap, obtained from the Konyah Xagos of Khioiig, 
Eomew'hat differently constructed and used for catching rats. The narrow cone. 
23 inchea long, is constructed of open-work basketry, the inside being lined with 
four equidistant fluuny fatamua mid-ril^s {cf. Fig. 2J. This trap is placed over a 
rat-htilo and the animal is smoked out and caused to bolt into the trap, where it is 
hold fast by the recurving thorns. In Fig. 4 is seen another Xaga variant. A wide- 
open cone, 17 inches Jong, is formed by splitting a Jeugth of bamboo into six stout 
rays, each of which has a ciiLtmM rib attacli«l to it inside. ITie rays are kept apart 
by n stout ring of creeper-stem. The solid bnmboo at the apex serves as a liandJe. 
Tliis implement is used by the Southern, or Tukomi. Saiigtnnis of Sangpurr ('lliachuini) 
08 a scoop for haud-raitoliing Hsh wliich have been stupefied by poisoning the water. 
The above represent the varieties of this trap in the Naga HiHs. as tor aa is knuwii 
at pnsH^nt. 

To turn now to tbt geopaph^oal (iispersaj ol ftijnilar traps elsewhere 

On my return to Calcutta from the Naga Hills, T notlood in the Indian Museum 
a couple of traps of this kind »hlok hod iieen Mliccted bv Major \V. R. Stone on the 
Pichoung River, near its junction with the Koladan Rivw, in Xorth Arakan tVeatem 
Burma. It Is uswl by the Chins, who ealJ it irechwn (Fig. 5). 4n construction it 
resembles Fig. 4. Thu cone. 20 inches Jong, is formed of bamboo split «s before 
the rays being braced with cane at intervals, and each bearing along ite inner eiirfneil 
the Wbed rachi* of a fo/omiM or darmonorops. Tiie example Bgured was given me 
for the Pitt-Rivora Museum, The other is Bgured and described by ilr. T. H. Burkill 
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in the JmrH. Soc. Eengai, N.3-, HI, 1907^ p. 44J, These tTaps are biuted and 
set in n rapid with the opening dawnatreazn; a etone, attacliLHl by a abort Jine, 
Starves as sinker, and a Jong retnevingdine of rattan lijced to the trap b attached to 
a bamboo stake stuck in the river bank, A very email trap, hf inches long (Fig. G)^ 
constructed cotiroly of calamwt ribs iHnmd together to form an open-work cone, is 
one of two sent to the Pitt Rivera Mosoum by Mr. H. O. Rohinfion. TJicae were made 
by MaJays^ and are used by both Malays and Sakak on tlie Pemk River, Malay 
Pcnmsula. An identical example is in the AloJay series in the Mum^ter Mueeum, 
BAie. The local name La oHok. I mw, m 1014, in the Museum at Kuala 

Lumpur, a bng, narrow' variant, called tmr, wliich ie used for trapping fish in the 
riee-^Ids. One may gather fioin Skeat and Biagdon (“ Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula," I, pp. 223 and 4l0) that the Beniia-Jakun of Johor and the Semang of 
Ki-doh employ such Cdihnzitd-rib traps, li. O. Winstedt (** +Malay Indudtriett,” 
part 11, 1011, p. 15) memtions Malay traps of bamboo with Imrl^ed apikea or thoma^ 
and he also {p. 37) refers to pigs being “ caught hy jnmrtK of ft hollow conical frame 
with riba of dowTiwani turning thorns; pushing hia onout in, the pig cannot with- 
draw' it on account of the lining of tlioras, and so runs about blindfolded in agony/' 
1 he trap is baited. It is clearly of the same typo as those used in fishing. 

Examples of this trap have been collected in Bumatra. A Jong. neuTOw conical 
example, Afjiar, nearly Jo inches long, formed of bamboo s^tripe and calamus midribs 
apiraJly wound rounds is Included in the F, W. K, MDllcr collection Verof. a. d. KgL 
Mu 3. f. Volkcrkundc.” Berlm, IIL p. 53, Fig. 147). It was obtained from the Karo 
Battaks. Another, from Kotft Pinang, in the Battak coimtTy, ia described by 
H. W. Fischer (*' Kat. d. Ethii. Rcichsmus./^ Leiden. Vlll. p. iGl, Xo. J70}, and is 
also cone-shaped and set with thorns; used baited and placid in ft river; 

length, 10 inchcfl; width. inches. From Central Sumatra comes an example, trna 
or aniik, in the Udden Miiseuni; a conicftl sinittum of thom^bearing calamus ribs, 
inches long and 3| inches wide, hound spirally with cone and fitted with a stone 
sinker. It is set in a liver with the opening dowTuitream (fl. W. Fischer, op. cif., 
X. p. 83), A similar trap, oenah, from the Eaw^as River, Paleiiibang district, South 
C’cntral Sumatra, is figured and described by Van f“ Ethn. Atlas van Midden 

Sumatra/' 1B8], part pi, 120, Fig. 4, and p. 62}. Another example, conical, 

and made from whole or ^plit thorny ribs, bound together and furnished 

with a Jong retrieving-lme^ is described by Fischer (op. ciLp XII, p. 122) as used 
only in river-fLahing. In the Vienna Museum is a i$imiLftrly-constructcd Bpecimcn, 
iwW, from the Lampongs district of South Sumatra. 

Varieties of this trap fro^ru Billiton Island^ off the south coast of Sumatra, are 
listed by Fischer (op. ciY., IV, pp. 157) under the names wnot, ^ciapuJt and 
kngkalak, ^ used in river-fehing. Some of these appear to be built up solely from 
ribsi others appear to resemble the Arakoii examples (Fig. t^he conical 
Btructure being of bum boo split into rods and lined with the tbomy 

Pas.-^jng eastwards^ we find these traps ogain in Borneo. I. H, N, Evans {“ Among 
Primitive Peoples in Bonieo." 1922^ p. 100) mentions the tise by the Dusims of 
botiomle^ss conical i>aakctri of rattaji twugs^ l^e thorns of which point towsrdH the 
apex of the cone. Thcae are set in small gaps in a stone wall built across a sttvarHj 
the moiitlis of the traps facing up-stream, f^imllar traps, used by tht 

Sambos and Sekajam Dayaks of West Ik>nioo, are dccfcrilKxl by H. H. Joynboll 
C Kat. d. Ethn. ^chsmus./' I>cidcaH 1010, p. 191). 

I have ut present no references to thom-tnips l^m the Moluccas and other 
groups in tJie eastern Malay Archipelogo, but they reappear in North Luzon, Philippine 
Ifllands, amoTig tlie Negritos of Pami>ftnga. These are described by H. W. Walker 
(** Wanderings among ^utli Sea Sai agcs,** 1910, p. TS) os lung^ cone-iLka objects, 
the insides lined with thorn-bearing rattan ribs. A northward extension is manlfeisted 
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by the use of thorD-liaed among the Ami eoafitol tribes oi Formosa [Mrs. 

McGovern, Headhunting of Formojia/" 1922, p„ 1S4), 

In New Guinea the dispcraul is a wide one. Reference to small thorn-lined trap* 
uiied for hshing in the late German Temtory (? the Seplk R.) is made by Lorens 
{'^ Nova Gumea," 19i3j. W* K Beaver Ann. Rep. on Papua," 1914-p. i9fS> 
illuHtrates the making of conical thom-ijairb^ fisb-trapt, jrfnawti, aniong the Orokaiva 
tribe of the coast and inland, between the Yodda Valley and the old Papuan hounclary. 
Tlie traps are inJH^rted tn gaps in a dam hnIJt acroBS a atream or creek. Fig. 7 show g a 
small trap, 12 in. by 3^ in., closely resembling the smaller xMalayan example (Fig. 6) In 
stmoturc, and congiatlng simply of mktmtts riba bound together spimUy willi cane 
strip to form a hollow cone. This ivaa obtained by Mr. Kobu at Thivlru 8*3% bclwecn 
the ^fambari and Gira ri%'ORs, in N.E. British New Guinea, and i& now in the Pitt Bivent 
Museum. ^\Ticn. in use, these traps are baited and are concealed in a covering of 
leaver. In the FJy River district such traps appenx to be widely used. Esaiuples^ 
karOj^ W'ere obtained by the Rov. J, Ghnlmera iom the mouth of the FlyT composed 
entirely of calfimm ribs united to form a hollow^ cone. One of these Is in the British 
Museum tPartington, ‘'Album,” U, pL irH)i, and two epeclmciis in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum are proliflbly froui the some source. Another example, nJso from tlie Fly 
Rhur^ is in the Museum at Bydney. This type is recorded from the Ted i ft. (Alice R.)* 
a tributary of the Fly, by L. Austin {Ge&gr. Jimm., LXII, 1923, p, 34o); and W. N 
lieaver (“ Unexplored New Guinea”} dcsciibed the same type from the Bom 11, 
another tributary of the same river. Other New Guinea varieties, of w'hich L do nut 
know the preewe localities* are to he seen in the museuniB at Cambrirlgo, Sydney, 
Brisbane and clseW'liere. Some of thc9e arc vei^ obtiiseiy conical with pTopi>rtionately 
wide opcnlugu, and must ho intended for some special kind of tiHlL Partington 
(” Album ” III, 90. Nos, o and 6) %urestw o specimens, onoof which, said to be from 
New Guinea, closely rcisemblcs a New Britain type {qf. Fig. 8), having a light wooden 
float attached to the apex by* a short string. 

The New Britain Archipelago fornishea other examples. The otic shown in Fig, 

8 wiLs eollectoti by the Rev. Gooigc Browm In New Britain, and was given by him to 
me. It is called and is 10 inches long and 4 inciics w ide. In this the ml(mu6 ribs 
nro fixed m a conical cap of folded palmdeaf. gathered together at the apex, the thorny 
rods standing free below. It Is fastened to a hght wooden float by 11 short cord. 
Brown refers to these traps in Melanesians and Polynesians," 1910, p. 323. The 
use of the float Is well indicated in a flgure of one of these tmps from Sandwich Ihlanrl 
{Tiaulh clfjdc to New Irelonri (Biro Lajos, Uaten sum BchiOfahTt and F^scherci d. 
Bismark-Insulaner,^’^ 199-1^ pi. I, pp. 71, 72)^ Tiie trapj baited with a nuisael, hangs 
KUBpemded from the float with the opening downwards, in a gap in a com]-reef, and 
a Jong line from the low-cr end is attached to a stick stuck in the ™*f. The trap, calk^l 
XiiAffite, ia mailo from ruttan rlhy, called tyV; and tJse fi«h must attack the bait from 
btioir, A figure of one of these tra^is from the New Britain Aichipclngo is given by 
Von Luschan in " Bcitri^c z. Volkerkunde/' pb XXXV. It is of the same i3-pe im that 
sho^vn in Fig. 8. Partington Album,” Ilf. 37, No. fJ) also figures one in which the 
cone is of ba-rk-eloth^ iiit^toad of palnideaf. A long, natrow conical trap of this kind, 
of the type »kow u in Fig. 7, is figured by Powell (" Wanderings In a Wild Country,^'" 
p. 177}. In this InMonee a very small float is attached by a long line. 

From the Solomon Islands there is A specimen, coUected froni Choiaeo] natives 
at Gizo, in the Fitt Rivers Museum (formerly in the Partington collection). It is 
^ inches long and 4 inchoa wide, and of the same eonslmction as Fig. 6. Another 
Choisoul apeeimen is in the Britkh xMiwum, and a third, fitted with a wooden float, like 
Fig. S, IB in the Drgfldcn Jluseiim, A iFp«x?imen, also of the fdalay " typo, obtained 
at Kumbukotta, Bonongo, xSoiomon Islandfl, and one from Bougainville Island, ore m 
the Melbourne ^Museum. Lastly, there is iu the Fitt Rivers Muffium a trap, said to be 
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from the Sniita Cniz gryup^ comtruet^^ fixuctly lik^ I lie New Uri taui type (Fig. S), 
but with the liglit-wootJ tUmt ti?tec1 tlimugh ihi." aiK'iX of the [^alm-leaf cone. 

TJie geographical of tiib peculiar type of trap ia of some othnologicui 

imiHirtanco, sinoOp ow'lng toita alnioot completely liiLked-up distribution, it affords one 
of the most conviuoing cliaina of concrete evidence helping to prove an affinity between 
the culturo of the Naga HiHs at one end of tbo range, and Alelanesiflji culture at the 
other end. The place of oriipn of this trap is uiieertaLn, but it eonnot be doubted that 
all these thomdined traps are referable to a eonnnon prototype and form a connected 
series. TIio lino of dispersal of tbese, coupled with that of the Indonesian loom, 
the fcfbijig-kite, the use of a l!e\ible thong in inctional Bre-making, and a number of 
other items, helps to indicate the general line of cnJture-disper&al eastwards into 
Melmiesia. The maul route appears to have passed to the north of New Guinea, 
avoiding the Tomca Straits route, and reach big the Melanesian Islands from tiic north¬ 
west, The mflua: of xMdanesians into the South-eastern area of NewGnbiea introduced 
raaiiy Molancsian eulture-eleTiienh^ and it ia probable that the thom-linccf traps may 
have thus Wu diffused there. The fact of thesw traps being eommou un iho Fly Eiver 
and its tributaries is rather puzzling, as this district lies far outside the area which is 
dominated by the Papuo-^ielancsiaii culture, which hardly extends westward beyond 
Capo Possession. Unioss this trap reached the FI}" River uM the southern route from 
the Arafura Sea, we pcrliaj^e, a^ume that coaetal tradbig and oven raiding 

wen? the chief factors in spreading the know ledge of A tj'pc of fi^t^hing-trap whose 
efl&oiency is at once obA"iou3 and the necessary mateiialB for the making of W'hich are 
readily available over a wide area, llicsc ore broad questions outside the scope of 
a short paper. 

B^^foro condtiding, I wi^h to refer to an interesting fishing appliance which w™ 
discovered by Mr. J. F. ^lills in tho Konyok village of Kamahu, in the course ol his 
folioHing up my enquiries regarding the distribution of these traps in the Naga HillSr 
Thi^^ objeet, one of two sent to me, is showm in Fig. 9. Ita stmeture and triAiiguiar 
form suggests exactly a trap of the type showTi bi Fig. 1^ reduced to two-dimensional 
form, it conaiste of nine coJanitw* rib®, their free ends spreading out like the fingers 
of on open hand, the other ends being gathered together and fixed in a lint textile 
triangular frAmework of split bAtnboo^ the ape.x of tlie triangle being the unsplit end 
of the bamboo. l^Lis frame is In two layer®, between which la enclosed a stone 
sinker. The points of the thorn-barb® are directed to wards the apex, to whieh is 
attached a long rctrioving-lLne of cteeper-atem. llie Koiiyak® are bad swimmers 
and cannot dive; and, alter poLsoning the water, they east in these Hsh-drag® and 
draw them to the bank by means of the hand-line. Tn tliis w^ay^ with the help of the 
grapnel-hooka, the hall-Rtupefiod fifish are pulled out. Tlio length of this fish drag is 
lb inchoa and the width 10) inches. It is obviously a specialised variant of the conical 
tnipSj but 1 do not know of this tw'o^imensional rctricv|ng-drug from ctsewhere. 

HENRY BALFOUR. 


Ethnology* Parry, 

Peurls and FearUShctl tn thn Pactfle. .By IF. J. Perry, 3f.J* ft A 

in ^Ian, 1924, Idli Dr. Hoddon has set nut to examine Professor Elliot tb 
Smith's generoliaation concerning Givers of Life/^ with specifio reference to pearls* 
Not only do the importanco of the topic and the manner of the critieiani demand 
some reply, but the total miminderstanding of tho position on the port of the writer 
who summarised Dr, Hoddon's communicatioik in Nature (December 2(Kh, 1924) 
make It imperativo that the sjtuatioii should be cleared up. In ofiforing some 
Qomments on Dr, Haddon's communication^ I sbaU take the sequence adopted in 
'^Thc Children of tho Sun,” and shall speak of distributica^ first, and secondly of 
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the possible flignifltraiice oE i^arls Ekml |ienr|-ah(?i) to the people oi the archaic 
ciriiisaiion. 

Dr. Hoddon's treatment, of the distril>utioii problem k to distinguish sharjdy 
betwcjen pcarJii and pearhaheJl—“ I propose liere to limit myself to the subject of 
peaiia utid thua to reach the concluaioii that—Air. Pony overstated his case 
" whfjn he niTote, * That tiic PolyntaiEuia of old were seeking |jearls stands E>eyond 
doubt "—tliereby lea^Ufig tho reacier to conclude that 1 had ignored jpearhsliell in 
my discussions, and thus entirely confusing the issue. I cannot, howovei-j absolve 
ay^ll from blame in this matter, for 1 have on several occasiqna used the nord 
pearls ” when 1 should have said pearls and/or pearl-shell.^^ But there is not 
the ‘^lightest doubt from tlio oipresaians that 1 used in my work that f coupled 
pearls anil pearl-shell together for my purpose. Whether the pearbsheli itst,lf or 
its occosJonaJ eonteut was sought after is a matter of secondary importance, 
especially from the point of view of the distribution proUem, Ono can hardly 
search for pearls without looking for pcorl-shelk I claim that the people of the 
archaic civilisation were influenced to a large degree in CN^eauia h\ their choice of 
settlement by the presence or absence of pear] shelb from tliat point of view 
it dixts not matter materially wlicther they sought pearU or pearl-shell or both. 
I may be doing Dr. Haddon an injutdicCj but I do not think that he has once 
taentioned that I apeak indifferently of pearls nr of pe^l-slicU when speaking of 
distributiems. The quotation he gives from my book makes my meiming quito 
clear, and other similar statements can be found m my writingB^ It is, thercf^>Te^ 
evident that he ta raising a falsa issue, in that liia Htatements lead the unwary t** 
conclude that I rested my case exclusively oa pearls, which is not 00 , Dr, Hadtlon 
will find lliat Elliot Smith, J. W. Jackson, Kunz and Stevenson, as W'cll as the 
Oxford Economic Atlas ” (which was the foundation of my work on geographical 
distribution] group pearlE and peorl-ElieJl together^ so I am in good company, But 
although Dr. Haddon, in distinguishing last ween pearls and pt^arl-shell for the 
pnrposo of dLsciiasing my views Awarding the origin and spread of the orchak 
civiJisatiDn, is confusing the issuo^ yet he cannot compete in this reopeet 
witli Professor Peet. Thb authority on Egyptian archaeology, in his endeavours to 
discccdit my views (sec Journal of Ardu^aioffM^ ^"ol- X+ pp, ttl accuses 

iue of Using, when 1 discuss distributions, any substance that cornea to hand—as if 
I were responsible for the needs and ciosires of these people—'* If it La not gold it ia 
** the pearl^yster,, and if the* Latter is not to be found tbo peorbmussel will serve his 
'' tum.'^ To such a pais does hostility to a theory bring a. man that he is unable to 
realLtie that the people of the archaic civilisation were not Eiyatematic 2:ooltigists, 
and that they did not bother whence came the pearls or pearl-shell that they used, 
Thifl is a particularly pointless oriticUn], Ln that the Polynesians used tho shell of 
the oyster* while the lilound^buiJdiTa of tJm United States used the pearbmusaeL 
Such criticism as this comes very near to the farcical. 

Havdng now made it clear that, from my point of view, it ia a matter of secondary 
imporiance whether pearls or pearhshell were sought* 80 that it ia logically 
iDadmissiblc to detach them from each other, I should now‘ like to Dr. Haddim 
wheDiof he accepts my conclusions concerning the distribution of tho settlements 
of the nnchaic civilisation T If ho docs not Accept them, what altvmative explanation 
has he of tho facts ? He meat ions that Torres Straits has no megolithie monunients 
and no t<Tracixi irrigation, in apitc of the fact that the region contains plenty of 
pcorUslipIl. That may be so, but what hm he to say of the carved stone images 
and of the mummification of that a'gion i The region of Now Guinea has mcgalithic 
monumontH oikI irrigation, m the neighbourhood of gokb fields and pearbbeds, so 
the presence of the fKopIo of the arahaie civilisation is fairjy certain, especial]v &s 
we know that they were working tho gold-fields. In the ease of Torres Straits there 
is undoubtedly some local reason why the whole of the culture was not adopted 
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but wJjftt ia thtre shawa thut there 13 no doubt tliut lUt influeuco felt- But 
wliy does Dr. HaddoUi who kavs that the omtter inuat be ** fully discusaMl/" 
confine liia rt-tmarks in such coiuiectioiia to miataucee that aoeni t-u eau^sc the 
theory to break down T Has he any other c^tpluiiatioEi for the ciMnhution of llie 
settlementB in Kew Guinea, or, for that matter, of tJie stone images of Torres 
StTjMts, not to speak of the mutomification I Can ho account for the lA orking of gold 
in a region \rhere tJie natives are ignorant of it! Why iloes ho not diucuss the ense 
of the island clusters of the Gi1l>erta, ELLice, Tokelau, where no pewl-aheJi 

IS found, and all of them coloniaed later from other groups ? Buch a diseii-ssion 
would be fruitful. Can Dr. Haddon explain w'hy the people of the archaic civilisutlon 
ignored these groups and W€^nt on to Tahiti aiid the Paumotus, for injstonce f 1 have 
given my explanation, which fits the facts, and I should like to see it “ fully diJ3eus$aed," 
not evaded by the farcnKic device of choosing out jmrticular locahtjca that seem to 
oiler difHctdtie». l>r, Haddon has liis own tentative si:ilution of the problem. He is 
of the opinion that it is likely that a material so easy to obtain and so easy to 
work wmuld early have engaged their attention."" He entirely Ignores the fact that 
the culture of the people in the jsoari-sliell areas lUffer^jd markedly from that of 
islands elsewhen?. Is be prepared to argue that tlic Tahitmus, for instance, started 
using pearbshell for tlie reason he gives, ansi then proceeded to build stone 
to canro stone .statues, to elaborate the dual otganisailon, to invent the sun-cult, 
to practise muumiJficationi, while the pwple ol the Gilberts lagged far behind ? 
I lAko it that he will not be luixious to undertake this task. On the other hand, 
the assumption that the people with this culture settled especially where they found 
pearl-shell lits the facts. 

f now piss on t*t consider Dr. Maddon's remarks concerning *“ Givera of Life." 
Hu brings up two eminent aulhorities to refute Dr. ^lingatia, from whom come the 
mfonnatiou Hi at the oncieut Persian word for p-ari, margin, meaiii " Giver of Life,"" 
Both of Dr. Haildou's experts seem tej have ovorlcK^kod the adjective " ancient,” 
anti lay stress on miodcrn ,4 raffic, instead of In pasadiig I must refer 

to the wTiter who sunmiarised I>r. Moddon s communication in {December 20th, 

1924, p. ^10). He said : " Prof- Elliot Smith founded his argument upon the word 
M<trgdn, whieh he stated meant in Ancient Feralan ' Pearl * and * giver of life ' ; 
whereas it means * coral" ” This is not so. Elliot Smith's argument was founded 
on entirely different lines of evidence^ from the facts connected with cowries and other 
shells. Indeedj it was only after he Jiad called attention hi public lectures to 
archeeological evidence suggetiting the belief among the ancients In the peorrs 
magical pjtcncy m a ** giver of life/" that Dr. ^[ingana tlianked huu for escIvLi^ a 
philological problem which had been pu7./.lLng liim for BOine linio* why the cor licit 
word lie could discover for p'orl actually meant giver of life/’ Thu noto tncluded 
in " The Evolution of the Dragon was thua the basis in w^hiuh he rested hJs 
argument^ but merely a curious aud unexpected conJirruatkin- 

Dr. Mingomi Las rc^plied to Dr_ H addon"s authoritk^s on the linguistic points, 
and the matter must be left for discussion bctw'ecn the experts. But 1 cannot 
rufrubi from tommonting upon Dr. HaddozPa unkind treatment of the dJotinguished 
scholars who helped him to fashion his ijidictment. Cambridge enjoys the luxury 
of two Professors of Arabic, and Dr. Haddon {quotes the opinions of both of them, 
presumably without letting cither sec his cuUcague^a statement. The Sir T, Adam's 
Profcs 5 or infi^rmed him that mar^n means * coralnot ‘ pearl/ *" Moreover^ 
he says : "ft has nothing to do witli the words lor pearl—(Greek)"" 
fl c€Ura : but he qualillKl thfekj categorical statements with the admission that 
Doxy flays that originally meant "pearl' though noiv always ^ccpraJ"; 

he appears to derive it from the Greek margarites/^ Hnil Dr. Haddon been content 
with the opijiion of one Professor of Arabic a seriou# djflBculty might have hod to 
be met. But fortunately for ua ho naively put-H into luxtapositlon the views of 
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The Lord Almciier'B Profeseor of Arabic : “ Ab for tbe Arabic mutjan, I tMnk that 
Dosy l@ DO doubt right in Baying that it is derived froEu the Aramajc marganiihn^ 
" * poarJ/ which la itBctf derived fhiDi the Greek marifaritts. The Arabie lexioo- 
graphcrs lunially explam maijdn as mcaiung * Biuall pearls/ Perhaps the 
adjective amallp” once used by the nunto of CaptaiD Marry at'a hero in her famous 
exoiLsSt might be eome extenuation for the Sir Adam^a Ptiofeasor when ho 
coiisidera hia emphatic dc?uials of the meaning ** pearj/* 

In disciisaing the ideas attached to pearlB and pcarl-ahelJ^ Ih“. Hadden allow^a 
himself full hherty of choice of place in his attack, but evidently wishes to limit me 
to the Pacilic in juy reply. He drosses the text from the ** Atliarva Veda,*^ which is 
entirely in my favour, and then asks for evidence that pearbshell had any magico- 
rciigioiis significance in Oceania. Does tliia mean that bo believes that Asiatic 
ideas wero devoid of inMuenee in the Pacific I XncideDtaliy, he ajisw'cra his nw'n 
queation^ and thus sweeps away the great part of his argument ; but I propose to 
take the point up, for it is important. It is quite conceivable that the orighml 
significance of pcELrl^shell nmy have become lost, just as has happened in the case 
of gold in Xew Qniinca. Such a happening w^ould leave our jx^sition untouched. 
Dr. Haddon presumably pays no atteuticn whatever to the possibility of degradation. 
In this he Is like many other anthropologists:, who, in their desire to demonstrate 
advance in all places, entirely overlook the poseibiHty of the opposite process having 
occurred. There is no doubt that the people of India at an early date regarded 
pearls and pearl^eH as “ givers of life.” So do the Chinese, fc-o did the peoples 
of North America, Thua the Pacific was encircled by peoples who attached a 
magical value to pearls and pearl-BheU, This certainly meuns that the heliei m pearls 
and, or, pearl-shell aa a giver of life was held by the people of the archaic 
ci V ilisation^ aud^ if the unity of this civilisatlou be aeeeptodf it means, moreover, 
that it was carried about the world. As 1 have argued at great length in ** The 
Phildren of the Sun/* degradation has plaj'cd a very important part in the lustorics 
of the communities of (^ania+ and It is pofisible, even probable, that so highl 3 * 
artificial a belief os that In the ItfC'gfvmg powers of pearls and of pearl-shell oon 
have disappeared. 1 have not yet found a single instance in which a critic of the 
general thcoiy has appreciated the principle of the action of degradation. If 
they had, they would have seen that many of their objections fall at once to the 
ground, 

F^ortiuiately, it is possible to show exactly how this degradation can have cxjnie 
about in the case of pearl-shell, 1^, If addon w’onld like to see evidence adduced 

that {pearl-sheil) w*a8 regarded in Oceania os poss^sing any magico-'roligious 
“ significance/* Ho auswerg his own question by quoting I>r, C. E, Fox's Tbs 
Threshold of the Pacific/* where it is definitely asserted that pearl-sbcl] Is a ** giver 
of life in San C?nstova}, Dr. Fok says that the class of Bocred ebiefia in 8an Cristoval 
*|sct great store by the pearl-shell and ruother-of-pearl:” (363). Moreover, 
" mother-of-pearj+ has a certain sacredness (2u3). The sacred chiefs have 
the priviJ<^ of wearing crescentic omaments of mother-of-pearl, which also ore 
called dahi, or wamwara (iJ97). In thiH Island, tharefore, pearl-shell is saerod t it ie 
associatod with sacred chiefs, and these sacred chiefs are themselves culturally 
assooiatod with the archaic civilisation, which civUisadon* as I have uiged, included 
a love of pearls and of pearl-slieil, not nece^siBarily, 1 may mention boro, of boili, 
but certainly of pearl-shell. Amulets of pearl-shell an? made in other Mands of the 
Solomons (c/., for instoneo, 0. Ribbo, ** Zwel Jahro unter den Kannibalcn dcr 
Salomo-InstinH pp+ 237^ 2b4). In Hritisli New Guinea clam pearls aro used 
in magic, aa also is the clam shell itaelf. There ia thus no doubt os to the answer 
to bo giwa to Dt. Haddon, 

I ^ould like, however, to go further, and to show how this sacrodnesa can be 
lost. In Torrea Straits there is a correspondence with the Solomons in tho fact 
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that pcorl-ahell and crescentic ornaments are named alike, and a difTcrcnce in 
attitude toivardit this nmaxaejit, ITor in Tnires Straits the word for crescentic 
pearl-flhelJ omamciit is tmi, which Is also the word for pearl-shell. The Toffts 
Straits mon use pearhshoU omamenta wliwi on tlic waT’-path, WJicn fighting the 
“ Miriam ^vore ii whole tritumed pearl-shell, homf:rkcmer mai, on the chest. Mr. 

Wilkin was informed that the ^fabuiog men on such occasions wore pearj-aheJJ 
** nmanicnt^, tnat^ on their chests, inscribed b3'‘ means of sharks' teeth with the 
ov^Tiers* totenu In all the drawings of w^arriors hy natives a large deep crescentic 
** j'Mi ia indicated.'’ (IV, 2W). Yet w^e arc told by Dr* Haddon that “ various 
■' omanlents^ such as the crescentic, iJoari-shcll chest-pendant and the deformotl 
hoar's tnak of the Ihjuiai Malu ceremonies naaj bavo had a magical import at 
" one time^ but we did not discover an^dliing to lead us to regard them as having 
an^' special signihconce at the present dajp” {Op. cif., 193). It m important to 
note that, as in San Cristova], the crescentic pearl-shell omaments are caUed by a 
name w^hiuh is applied to [warbaheU itself, hut with this difierenceH that in Toms 
Straits they e^ddimtly am now not magical in natnre, f! that be so, an interesting 
problem Is proBented, namely, which is the older usage, that of the Solomons or 
that of Torres Straits? As J>r. Haddon has tlirowTi at me the absence of terraced 
irrigation and of megaliths in connection with this region, 1 cheerfully uae this wc^flpoIl 
with w’hich to defend myseH, and urge that the less-developed nature of the 
civilisation of Torres Straits suggests a 1™ powerful dose of cnltune from the archaic 
civilisation than that received in San Cristovab with ita sacred chiefSi mumnufication. 
pig-tailed statueSp dolmens and eo forth. 1 claim that the Son Cdstovol attitude 
tow'ords the pcarl-slicll is the original attitude, and that all micli ornaments were 
used in the insd^anco as amnlcts. This gives a meaning to the Torres Straits 
practice which otherwise it lacks. It also gives point to my statements, mode earlier 
in this communication^ that piecemeal objoctiona am often entireij beside the point: 
they are not objectionsi but simply minor details of local development that need 
explanation by local conditions. The comparison between San Cristoval and Tottcs 
btroiU well illustrated the process of degradation, or simpliSeatlon if you prefer, of 
culture. The original siguificancti of an object may in time become aimply ceremoniuJ 
or purely ornamental. There is no doubt that the people of the archaic civilisation 
regarded pearl-shell os a giver of life,** and their settlemeuta m Oceania were largely 
determini by their love for tliat substance. The attribution of life-giving quailticii 
to pearl-ahell is obviously the outcome of a k>ng proc^as of theariaing that web may 
have taken place some where far remote from Oceania. So when the original cnlture 
with this belief began to break up, as it evidently did in Tom?a Strain, the behef 
concerning pearl-sbell tended to go too, aimply because the belief had lost its logical 
basis. This instance shows that the process of degradation must very carefully be 
taken into account by those w'bo wish to discuss que&tions of transmission of culture, 
and especially when they try, by quoting certain selected facte, to damogo & theory 
which must be discussed in its entirety. That is the only sort of " full diBCtission 
which is logically penniSEible. J. PERRY. 


EtiiTiology. Min^ana. 

On the iVleaniri£ of the Persian Word for Pearl and Oornl. Btf AA 
Ar Afingana. 

My attention having l>ecn c&Ucd to the criticisms of Professors Browno and 
Be von concerning my derivation of the Iranian word for pc^l or coral. 

1 should like to make the following observations. 

(L) 1 believe it would he unreasDnable to refuse to see on iutiiDate linguistic 
connection between the Aranueo-Syriac marganrtha “ peatl," the Clrfeco-Latin 
»wir£Pflri#r^ (do.), the Turanian marjan (‘'pearl, coral") and the Arabic-Pcrsiaii 
fnarjdn (do.). To ap])eai to Arab lexicographers for the right meaning and dcrivatioin 
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of A forei^ Arubk word wo^ild only bf^ n little better than to apfpeab a mocicm 

Moroceiui for iho right tneiiJiLiig aoH driivatioa of a Spanh^h loan word. 

[2) I do not believe that a single Greek or Latin scholar nt^rioualy contended 
that the w'onri belonged etymologicaUy to the language of Udmer or of Cicero; 
indeed, miLiiy obvious rea^oni? to militate agednat aueh & contention. 1 caii 
aIho oa^rt mih conUdcnco that tho uord h not Semitic in origin: it U certainly 
foreign to the ta^de of all the Semitic groups of dialects; and I Bliould have hot 
little esteem for the pbdologicaJ knowledge of anyone who might 1^ tempted to 
resort for its right c:EplHiiation^ in its present fornix to the Tumniaii dialect a of 
C<.*ntral and Eastern Asia, Qf Oiinese I know nothing- The only altcmiitivc 
left to us is the Iranian branch of languages of Western Asia, that is, the languages 
of those jKN?p]i:!S wdio, by tiioLr proximity to the Persmn Gulf, might have know-n 
Bomething about tho nature of pearls. 

1 believe, therefore, that the w'ord Trzaj^n is composed of two Persian 
vocables ; /•>iord and jVm (or a}. The first w'ord Is used in compounds tn the scn5?e 
of tlio Arabic dAa and Aramaic mar man ofi” owner of/* possessor of,** 
having for quality/' The second word joii, (In ^end, ytin) is the common 
name for ^' soid/* ^VUfo/* and nctxls no explanation. For the sake of euphony 
or for other rE?asons it happens irt many Languages that the dental d interchangcB 
witli f or is completely eliminated. This phonomcnijn has happened in the present 
case, Bu that really the w^ord inor-^n stands for mard-gan and means Uteraily 
owner, etc., of life."' It w'ould he useful hero to remark that this very Persian 
root nwicrti has been used in other Ungui^lc compounds which, like twffrd’jau, have 
invaded several civilised languages of tho globe. In this category is to >>e counted 
(man-like plant],, "" n^andragoru^ mandrake." How deeply has 
the PerHian language infiacnced Arabic and many ancient languages of Europe 
may be ficen in the recent work of the late A* Scher entitled; " Mots Anihc« 
d^rivcB du Peraan.” To illustrate tlio frequency of the climLnation of the letter 
d in the Iranian languages wc will here draw attention only to the indisputable 
fact of its disappearance m Kurdish, Zosa, and Bactrian^ in the ’H'oid mad^£sh. 
wiiich pla3'S exactly the same in the gender of nouns ns that of our KngUi^h 
" she," ex. gr. ms-kart ohe-ass " for msdah-kar, ete. 

(4) The AranamonsT those wonderful inhabitontfi of a country which has always 
formed the natural Unlc between East and West—took tho word mnr-jfnn (as they 
took scores of other wofirla) from the Iranions. their neighboura, and brought it to 
the Greeks with the suMx its ; tho distinclive and unmistakcable feminino 
termination of their language. From the Greeks the word spread to tho rest of 
Europe. 

(5) Absolute ecrtalnty is ulwai.'S good, but in philological derivations of 

uneommoii words it is a very rare bird. In linguistic phenomena of this nature 
we are generally satisfied with a w^orking probability, and in some diJQiciiJt ca^cs 
wo are even contented witJi a plaa^lble h 3 *pot heals that appears to explain in a 
better way all the difficulties inherent iti the wondB, Such a pLausihic hypothesis 
wo Venture to claim for I he dcfivatlun we have given to tl)e W'ord under considerstiou. 
A better derivation not impassible in the futuf^; but the future is beyond the 
power and tliu ken of the preijeiit* A, AilNGANA* 


Africa, West: Albinism, MIgeod. 

Alblrtl^rrt at Mori an tli« Gold Goaat and Elsewhere. % F. W H AJ 

Afigtod. 24 

With reference to .Mas, 1024, IZL^ on the White Indiana " of Central 
America : there arc plaers in Africa where there is a local tendency to Albinism. 
One such I knew was 3dori, about 5 miles cast of Cape Coast Castle, now a sumll 
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BahiJlg viilagt^ I to vijsit it occfwsioilnlly from Cape CoAdt C^tle ftoine twenty 
years aj^o, and was stnick by the large nimiljer of albuio eJiiltben hi the place. 
If 1 remember rightly, I must have seen live tJiere on one occoaion nlone; but [ 
never aaw tax adult. These ehUdren wtiuld, if still aljAe, be grown up now^ but Lf 
there Ihi a loeal teudeney to albiiitdinp then^ will havf* other albino ebildren 

boiti aittce. 

Mori contains the mill of an old Dutch J'ort, which Wrta important m the old 
dnjp'a. ft never^ however^ hnd the impiortancc of Elzdilni, 8 mih'^^ wc^t of {'ape 
Cooat Castlcp which wag Inhnhitedr firat by Portugneaep then by Dutch from the 
til teen tb eentiiry down to 187) or 2, when the Dutch hEuidod it over to the English, 

The aibinisni eaimot be duo to European Wood in any wn-y^ for in Elmtna, 
though that place shown European descent in the lighter nkim of many of the in¬ 
habitants and in their features to some extent^ there iu no tendency to albinltim 
that I am aw^aie of, Kor is there at Cape Coast CoatlcK which has always been 
English, except for a few whort years when Do Kuyter captured it. 

The fact remains, tlicrefore, that at Mori there ifl, or wob, a local predisprKiilllou 
to a failure of the black pigmentation. 

JSinglc cases of albinism are, of course, common evcjywliere^ hut 1 have never 
iMJon an elderly adult. All have been children or young nieUp and female* I have 
not s$ecn that 1 can recall, 

I might here mention the peculiar case of a aoldicr of the Gold Coadt Regiment. 
He was citJier a Dagomba or a Dogarti, both tribcfl located hi the Xorthem 
Territories of the Gold Coast Colony^ He fell sick, and when, after a longtime, he 
mtunied to duty, he liod become entirely white. The block pigmentation had 
disappeared, except for aoluo freckles. He wn* in this state when 1 last saw' him, 
os a corporal, in about 19)6. 

The natives of Africa in out-of-the-way places will account for aibiniani by 
aaying the mother wiien pregnant saw“ a white mruin^ and, owing to the shock, brought 
forth a whito child. 

My notes on thia subject are at home, and as 1 am at present travelling in 
Sierra Ijcone^ I am not perhaps able to add all tbo detail I might have hod I been 
in England. H. MIGEOFJ. 


REVIEWS. 

Soclolog-y. Rivera- 

SocM Or^nizafion. By W. H. R. Rivew, D.Sc., F,fi-S,i etc. EdiU^ by' AC 

W. J. Perry, M.A. London : Kegan Paul. 1924. pp. 226. Price lOa. fid. tv 

This volume h an introduction to the study of social orgoiiijuitlpn. Dr. Rivern 
had in contcmiplation the revision and enUrgement of the Iccluroa, cml>odied in 
thu present work, for eventual publication^ this was frustrated by hia untimely 
death. The unrevised IcetureSp twelve in all, weru^ how'ever^ admirably' suited for 
publication in thu form of a smal) book, introclucing the student to a difficult 
subject with Rivens’ chonic tens tic lucidity. 

Although the raonuBcript of the lecturis waa fairly complete, an editor waa 
faced with certain difficulties, owing to doubtful pusoages and blank space* in tha 
manuscript, IVD, PerrVj who undertook the task of editing the volume, dccid^tiT 
on the advice of Professor Elliot Smithto recast somewhat draaticany Uif" lectUM 
dealing with sib*hip, kinshipp and marriage. The w'ork has gaiiU'd by a ratlier 
fuller account of these feature* of social organisation than appeond in the original 
manus^Tipt, This expansion and modification of the original lectures has been 
corricil out in part liy embodying ixdovant extracts from Rivers' earlier works 
“ Kinship and Social OrganiaatJon ” and ‘‘ History of Melanesian Society p*” 
Allhoiigh the rew^ritten chapters no doubt expro^, on the whole, the point of view 
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hcihl by Rivtra at tiie time of JiLs death, tho rewriting iteetnu to have led to a 
change of cinptaaia. The insistence on oxogoiny m tlio chid chaTaotcriatic of the 
clan ia not apparent iti Cb. 11 m ^ew^itteJl^ Jior is it clear in thia chapter that all 
timt Rivers meant by a “ Diml Organisation was a clirajon of the tribe into tvpo 
cKpgamou» moieties. ITie footnote on p. 31 is, therefore^ either misleading or 
siipertinoiis. Attention j^honld be dra^m to an important oversight on p. lino 15 : 
for tile two moieties " read ' different clans.” In the chapter on '' Marriage,” 
a j^tatoment ia made for which there seems to bo no authority in Rivera* manuscript, 
Mindyg that in the it^gnlation of marriage by dan or moiety it is always found 
that kinship playa fioine part, ui tliftt certain relatives are favoiirt'd as rc^lar 
The fh^t part of thb> statement, the part which occurs in the 

otiginaj maniiiicript^ implies no more than til at eertaui rtJatives, bctw’ccn whom 
inomage is not prohibited by the don or moiety organisation, are debarred from 
marriage by the family' organisatian. Even though Rivers may have accepted 
s theory of the regiUation of marriage in Australia by kinship-iiijimc^ 
tion, then? no reason to suppose that he l>eUevcd thw to be llie cose wherever 
we have the elan or the moiety. It is interf^ting to note that in the same chapter 
the Eddywtoiie Isbind system of marriage is recorded, bi which a person is ji^rolubitcd 
from marrjing anyone who is related by kinship, Ch, IV,, which ha.s been expanded 
^md rearranged by Sir, Perry, gives an excellent account oI kinaldp an<]i the dasoi- 
ficatory aystena, hut tt nuist be remembered that blood relatives ” is not a term 
n>fd by Rivets imd is iinfortiinatep auggeating, as it doc*, conaanguinity^ where 
kinjiliip only is meimt-. The reference on p. 6S to Afelanesion Society should 
be correctod; evidently p. l^i is bitei'idcdj not pp, 77—8, Mr. Perry has addrd a 
iia<|ftiJ section on " reliitivcfl by mairiage " to show how^ the possible marriage* in 
a .thiol Organisation ” lead to the various fortuB of dossiheation of kbidred with 
ndativi^-iii-iaw^ which we find in the dassificatory system and w hich La discussed 
in '" Kinship and Social Organiaatioii/’ It is unfortunate that on p. 74 the li^t 
of kindred and clcsae nations in-law, who arc possible mates for a man. given a 
anal orgaiii.5fttion oud matrilineal descent, is ineorrect and incomplete. A man 
deJirly could not many his father a brother s wife and there are many reiativcft 
whom a man could marry other than thoso givcm 

It muy bo that there is an intinmK; coimectioin between the classIGtatntY 
ayntem and the dual or:f;anisation, but l>r. Rivers does not commit himseli to thi 
point of iinew, as is made dear in the essay, reprinted in Appendix 1. 'Jhe thooij- 
of group-marriage is put forward in this c*«ay to aecognt for the extenaion of 
leJatioiisliip-ternLH to persona with whom genealDgica!l connection cannot bo traced, 
^is theorj- is independent of the fusion-theory, which Rivers put forward in 
*’ ^(eIanesiuu ihKicty *' to account for the “ Dual Orgnjiisation " and the elasaing 
of kin with relatives by inoniage, a classification which logically is pcesible without 
there being n classificatoiy s>^>m o| relationships in tlie nriginal meaning of the 
term. The failure clearly to differentiute these two senses in which a system of 
relatioDshiiis may be ciassificatory has confused the problem. Whereas Rivers 
ha-i pv«i an adc<|uute explonatkat of the cJassificatioii of kin witli relatives by 
niarrioge, the theory of group-marriage is his only attempt, at explaining the 
cxteiiaiom of relationship-tt>nns to alJ the membern of a clan or moiety; he was, 
moreover, awMwe of the difficulties of this tJietMy. .’llr. Perrj'. in Appendix IIT 
offera a totally different llicoi^- of the wigin of'the Dual Organisation ' from 
that of Dr. Rivets. The “ Dual Organisation," on Mr. Perry's tbeoiy, haa been 
impressed on the aborigines of voriokis parts of the world hv inimigr^ts, few in 
numtenj, who brought with them an organisation into two divyons, having 
^tnlinc&l descent with a bias in favour of mairiagc with kin of the opposite 
div^iOT, mitigated by occasional incest. U this incest-tcndcncy be disregarded 
and this bios be taken oa a definito in;unction to marry the crr^-consin or the 
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brother'B daughtetV flfinghtf^r or some other approj>rifl= to relatU'e* and if it Ijo 
S f^U-med that oDo or other of tlieso fonus survived and became univeraal for a time 
ill various parts of the world, then wo have an explanation of one feature of the 
classifijcatorj' and of the apparent exogamy of the motetiefl. There b an 

inherent improbability in this theory even for one who accepta the main content 
tions of the " Diffuaionist ” school Moreover, it must bo bomo in mind that it 
offers no explanation of the main feature of the clatssificatory system, the use of 
rt^lationship" terms beyond the realm of genealogical memory'. 

To return to Dr. Rivers' treatment of social Qrgiuiutatkm and particularly hie 
clasflifieation of e^inl groups, aorae oonfiLnion seema to liuve bec*n made by the 
failure to distinguiah social groupa which am absolute^ such aa the ciaiij from 
groups which are relative, such as the family, when defined hilateruUy by means 
of the concept of kinship. Rivers, for instaiico, gives m on example of the 
bilateral family a group called “taviti,” the moet important social group on 
“ Eddystone Island/" It canabts of “all tho«e persons with whom genealogical 
relationship other than by marriage can bo traced, whether through the fatlier 
or tbo mother/' and it k eiiggosted that this k im exogamous group, oven though 
it eontaina a person^ father and mother. Thb so-called group of kindred, the 
taviti/' cannot bo a social group any more than there can be a social group of 
uncles. ^'Taviti" h clearly only a ifelationship-temi ol wide cloRsifioation. 

Little need bo said of the chftptefH dealing with other features of social 
organisation, the treatment of which, though brief, is clear The comparison of 
Melonraion with African Secret Societies is of special Intereat^ mid also the dij^cii»sion 
of the communal mechanism of government which sometimes occurs in association 
with chieftainship. E, ARAlJSTRONfi. 


Canada: Ethnograpliy- Bar’teau* 

iTtdian I^ays in the Omadtan Et>ckies. By Marius Barbeau. lliustrations ftg 
by W. Langdon Kihn. Toronto t The Maetniilan Company of Canada, 1923. £D 
Pp. 208. 

** Indian Days : this waa the name found for cettain historical pageantu 
held near Lake Windermere in 1922, to oelehrato the hist eomuig of the white 
explorers and traders to that country. The Indians of the neighbouring reservation 
Joined in tho show; painted their faccfl^ put on their olddiino hnexy^ and rode in 
parades reminiscent of the buffalo hunt and of native warfare. From these Indian 
D^ys —** Dias de loa 51ucrtQS they might well bo called- — Mr. Barbeau turns back 
to the real Indian days that are no more*** to the time when the white maut kmg 
predicted by native seers, was first seen by tho north-westem tribes/' Crocs, Biackfcct, 
Stomes, Piegans, Kootenays ^ . 

In this deeply interesting and nnuaual book (made more arresting by Mr. Xihn^s 
beautiful portrait drawings, with an air of patience and fate about them) there is 
Hpaall comfort for lovom of the Indiana. It is clear/* says Mr. Barbeau, "*tliat 
tho Indian, with hia inabihty to preserve his own enburo or to- assimilate ours, is 
bound to disappear as a race* It is one of the groat tragedies of tho Amorican 
continent." He approaches this tragedy by show'ing us various aspects of the white 
man*^a coming to the north-west—fire-arma^ and the disastreus wars that foUow'eci 
on their possession,, gaining no permanent advantage for any tribe# but ratlier 
clearing the country for the invader-—disease—‘the unei^ual trade of nocesaariea 
for luxuricfi—the old story of Caliban and Trinculo* There is the curious hie aUuy 
of Tchntka, the cunning unscruptdous man who made the new knowledge serve his 
ambition. Most curioua of oU. the story of tho mmoure which ran before tho white 
man, of the native prophets who preached hifl coming us a new religion, promising 
a golden age, and of their disntlufiionment, 
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" C 5 oti«*fvative fiiid unprogrcfiaive as the north-western tribes .... 01113? 
■ swm to 113 nl the present day, it is nevertheless true that they have failed to 
“ the moat fundamental features of liieir traditional ookure, HanlJy 

any of tlieir manual arts have resisted the iinpact of trade wares and goods. 
II though some of them were tmly fit to survive for the benetit of the comniiinity at 
Joj^e. The of tJieiV mjthology liAve iinnecessajily 

into di^it?djt. to be mplaced b3' inept distortions of Christianity or ztiere v^uonts 
scepticism. TIjc premat tire disapiieamnec of many ancient Dtistoma that lay 
“ nativa ethics has brought the whole social fabric to the brink of 

“ the ahy^ 8cLf-confiiiericc is gone beyond nedemption ; pride and ambition 
rtiined ; juui hope in the future ia slight^ if not futile, 

“ Before the wliite man was firat encountered, he was lookcN:! for as a demi^god, 
4 i was greeted os a great blessing. Tlie golden age seemed to bo dawning. 

lieirJoDms of the past were cast aside; their discredit was alj$o1uite, final 
.. S clJiy of awakening was not long in coming. The white mvadem were not 
Sky'-^ings/ they were not the benefact<^ of any hut themselTcs. The possession 
i. ^ their riches, waa not enough in itaelf to make life more Imppv^ 

lT«pcrity as a Tcstilt did not full to the lot of the red men, the first occupants 
of the land ; for 4ifter more than a rentury of faithful sendee to tlic fur-trading 
companies, th^y have not managed to secure themselves against the growing 
^ rwiny day. Kor was tlicir improvidence wholly to blame, for no 
however thrifty, could have etomd away the porwhahle and scanty 
proceeds of the trade in the trying circumManccs of nomadic UJe"^' (p, 80). 

B. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Psycho-Analysla, jcjnes, Wohlgemuth. 

7^0 the i^dtfor <j/ Max, 

Paycho^Analyai* or Anthrop»tD^„ 

Sra—In reply to Mr. Hocart'e criticiani tMjjs, ] &25, 6) I can only plead : O'! 

ffl«i rulpa. He is, of counso, right when he pointn out that our “ clenvc " i« a Li 
niodt-m fuajon of what were two different words. (Whether, os acciq* probable on 
linguffltic grounds, these two wotda themwlvea emanated from a common root 
CBMot he demonstraUd In the present state of our knowledite and .;o 1 will not 
d*?fcnd the example.) 

But W|hile my hu^^y chooemg a had example justly lays me open to being 
Bcorrid off, it would be evidence of veiy coiLsuJcmble bins to assume that the 
^era! proposition itself can be Buttled in any such off-hand manner. This is to 
the effect that the farther bach we trace language, as ea'cry phUnlDgutt who bas 
mveatigafad llic matter w-iU agree, the more olosely aaaoemted do we find “ oppo¬ 
sites " to lie, and the iwint I wns making in my paper was that this intercBtinir 
ohservatioii is also made when the various layers of the mind are mvostijrated 
cojnparutivcly. far instance, by the study of dreams, It is not the place here to 

cmxelati™; part of it b given in Freud's 

ColJected Bapere, VoL IV^ No, 10. 

Flirt her. in regard to the inference Mr. Hocait dmwiL, I am glad to be able to 
assure him that, like several other ethnolc^ts. he is quite under a miBapi,rehen.^ion 
in suppoaing there to be any ineompatibility or cociffit-t lictwreti the historical and 
the ^.veho-amlytie methnads of researeh. On the contrary, the bulk of onr work 
no^hly in tr^i^ the detailed gentwis of [»ycho-TieiirDt»*!* 3 TnpUims, » mentUlly 
histoncal, nnd the mam lhe«is of p(iyeho-aoal 3 'si 8 is that the meaning and sicitifi- 
cane of the present is determined by its historical post in much greater minutem™ 
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tlion iA gcntrally fipppt* ink'll. Out- ^jHycholog)', tlsi'irfor&p mta tntkejy on histoty. 
It yyelng ao evidf^nt that tbo histeriual ajiil the ptiychologiciil approaches to anihro^ 
polog>^ are mutually dependent and compleruentaty\ it would l>e unfortunate if 
inveatigutois exploring along thesis lines should experience my difiBculty in 
co-operating to achieve their conimoii goal, viz.^ fuller knowledge and underataneftng 
of man, Vours, 

Si p Harley Street^ \V. L _ EKNK.ST JONES. 

To (he Kdiior of Mak. 

Hiu, — I have read with much interest in your January iaaiie the letter of your 
eorrenpondent A- M. Hocart and fchftll be pleased if yon will allow 1110 ^ as a psycho- 
logistp to say a few words in reply, 

Firat.^ — [ should like to point out to your com^Hpondeiit that he confounds 
and pB^\'chologj'' haa on exact science and os 

soch rejicaj upon experiment as much as Physics or Chemiatry^ its method bt quite 
as rigorous. The strictures of your cont^pondent apply rightly to psycho-analysts 
who have dubbed their doctrines the " New' P^jiyehology,” The experimental 
j^yehologidt, as much the historian, rejects the p&ycbO'ftnalytie work and 
linally refuses even to read it. 

i5ocondly,—From the foregoing remarks you will see that I am heartily in 
agreement with your correspondent res|)ccting this pseudo science and should like 
to stipplement his tx^marks by the follow'iiig instance. Dr, KnuM^t Jones states in 
his Papers on P^ycho-aiiBly*i:is/* London, 1918, p. i4i3-;i : " Even w ith symbol 
“ words, where it is hard to trace any association l«^tw>•'<^n them luid the words 
denoting the ideas symbolised, such an association is often apparent in tjj# case 
of ayjioayTUS of foreign cquivalcnta, A good example is our word * room " —a 
“ room is a regular tincon^clous symlnd for woman—w'hcro one hm to go to very 
** remote Aryan sources— c.g?.. Old Irish—^to find any trace of feminine eormotation ; 
one has only to tum^ however, to the ({erman equivalent, to lind that 

the compound Frawenz/mfner is a common eollc<[Uialism for w'oraan,'^ What 
the evidences of Old Irisli ** are 1 sJiould like to know, hot w'c are not vouched 
thU Information. Ah to the German word It Is evident that we have 

to do bene merely with a trope, a metonymy* The ** FraucnxLmmep was the 
“ Women’s Room/* corresponding to the Urcek Gyn^ikonitiaJ'* w^here the women 
of the medimval costJc congregated, w'orked, or were entertained. Not hejoro the six¬ 
teenth century was the word u.^d to apply to the occupiers of the fmu^n^mmtr and 
at liist only Dollectively, as w'e still to-day speak, of a school, meaning seholaiB, 
the school was present at the ericket-match ; or, all London was at Wembley, i.e. , 
all Londoners were at Wcmble>\ and so on. According to Grimm, Fmueniimnier 
wa$ at lirst the room in a Knighted Caetle when^ the women congrc^gatod i then 
the inhabitants of that room colWtively ^ next, w'cpmen in general next^ a woman 
of gofxl birth and breeding ; since the latter half of the eighteenth century, any 
woman ; and to-day it b mo^^tly used in a derngatoiy oetisc. The Dutch equivalent 
iTmiaea/immer has retained ita original spatial meaning and hits not iwn extended 
like the German word. 

Yoiirn tniiy\ 

A-Wohl(5EMl:th. 

Through the courtesy of the Editor I have the opportunity^ of commenting 
on Dr. Wohlgemuth^s letter. (1) Mr. Wohlgemuth is w'tong in implying that 
“ the experimental psychologist rejects pK»ycho-analytic work," the truth l>eing 
tlxat aonte experimental peychologbts have UiA^estigatod and accepted it, while 
others reject it withoLit investigating it. Further, it would Iw harrl for him 
to liiKl any psycho-analysts who have dubbed their doctrines the Xcw' 
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Psychulogy/^ though thfl oxpresdioti in oft4^n need of psyoho-analytiia by non^mlyat^^. 
(2) Mr. WphlgieniMth'^e coiain^fitH on my note op tho word FmaensiwiNicr might 
have beep more helpful if be had indicated the relevapcy of thepi+ The facta he 
bripgB forward were, of course^ w-ell known to me when I wrote my note, and 
1 might Jirtve included thena In the ttame coptext ae a direct amplification of it. 
They iUmftratc very well nay contention that the idcntiEcation which appears in 
oiie plac^e as uuoonscmna aymbolliin] can appecr in another place as simple metonymy 
or other form of metaphorical expression. If Mr, VVoh^muth considers that his 
remarloi in any w^y contradict my ai;gtmient, then he must certainly have 
misunderstood my argument. ERXEST JONES. 


Britain ^ A3*ahmolo^y* Dawkins. 

To lAe It^diioT of 

L&ta PalKOilthic Art \wi ih« OmaaweU Oavos. 

StR, — I w'rito as Chairmim of the British Association Committee, now All 
resuming, by penniasion of the Duke of Portland, the explomtion of the £ll 
C^>a9Wcll CavUH^ where it was dropped some 40 years ago by the Reverend Magens 
!ilelEo and myself, to prevent your resdcis from being misled by the foLiow^ing 
{}assago jji tho last edition of Ptofesaor Sollas'a book on Ancient Hunters/' 
p, nJG “ There is a singular sbAenoo of any attempt at art in all the paleolithie 
** ^Stations of England, 'fhe horse figured here {Fig. ^^0) is, I am assured, a 
forgety introduced into the cavo by a misehlcvous person." 

The C^reaswell horse waa the first proof of the r^ge into Britain of the 
wonderful art of the French Caves, and the discovery msde in the seventies by 
myself was published^ after a cardful scrutiny by i5lr rJohn Evans, Sir Augustus 
Frants^ l^rd Avebury^ General Pitt-ftiver3 and other leaders^ in the quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of I^rondon. It has remained unchallenged for 
more than 40 years, and has pam-d mto the literature of anthropology. /ff4 
judimiti tsL The charge of forgery is not now to he made without clear evidence. 
In answer to a letter asking for ttus, Professor Sollos writes to me that it is hawed 
on what ho was told *^soinc years ago, I think 1919 " by a clergyman smee dead, 
who declined to give or other particulars. This cucam that tho charge of 

forgery' is founded on gossip without a shred of evidence and unworthy of further 
notice. 

The Cresswcll horse is engraved ill fine lines in a styie similar to that of tlie 
figures of animals found since in the late paleolithic caves of France and Switzerland, 
It is not accurately reprc®cutcd by Professor Sollas's Fig, 299. Tlua is copied 
from Evanses Ancient Stone Implements'' (2nd Edition, p, In which my 

woodcuts were used. If the copy be compared with the original it will be seen 
that tho details have been nmitt^. Leaving merely an outlino uselcfis for the study 
of the art of the Caves, 

Profeosor Sollos is tXiualiy unforhinatc in his sweeping Eiatcmcnt that thert^ 
no attempt at art in the paleolithic eaves of England. Our Committee is now 
at work at Ocsswelh and Mesars. Garfitt and Leslie Armstrong have already 
recorded the discovery^ of Incised figuit'a of biflon and reindeer along with other 
Ute palcoUthic finds. As the work prcjceedai it will probably result in further proof 
that the pkturcaqijc gorge of Cresswell Oags was a hunting station of the artistic 
triben who followed the wild onimalfi in their migratioiiB from the South of France 
into Britain, then the north-western regiuti of the great Plclstoeeuo Continent. 

Yours, etc., 

W. BOYD DAWKINS, 


Etsb a wo SromswoDDB, Ltd.. His Majo4iya Frintem^ East H&rdiag Streot^ London, E.C -I 
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Tyrol: Archaeolog-y. 

A Statue-Menhir from Trarnffi, South Tyrot. ift/ PTofif.mtr Afl 
OifirtiW Menghiu, ['ienjM. U'f(A Plate D. ' 

[n the Fcrdinn/ideruin, the {irovuicinj niiuacum of the Aiuftriiui TjtoI at Inmhruck, 
sa iDterastijig Midptunxi atone has loin unrecognifled for mniiy yeiira. Although 
it hott liccii flccn by namy archKwlogMtH, it biiH never bwn descrilwd, perhaps tn-cuuse 
no one liked to take the risk of ossigiung n date to a prehiittofic luonvinK'iit which 
ifl unique in thia region, it was found in a field of the hamlet of Rungg, in the 
cojuniuiie of Trajuui, and was taken to the ^iluseuni at Innsbruck during the 19tli 
century. Uufortufiatoly. nothing more is known ahotit the eireuRiBljinccs of its 
duscovery^ 


The materia! is sandstone; its height is 181 -5 cm,, breadth 57* Bo cm., tliiekneas 
25-77. As the lUustTatieii (Plate D.) shows, the luonuiueiit is shaped like a column 
witli square section and with a trianguiar top. All the edges have been intentioualJy 
rounded off, and the surface is everywhere worked. Tlicre can be no doubt that 
the marks ari> intended to reprogetit a hurnan figure. Unfortunately the stone is 
fastened SO securely to the wall that it is impossible to see anyUiing on the back. 
But the front and sides show clearly that an armed man is represented. On the 
top is seen a row of small parallel vertical stroke, suggesting a necklace. The 
face, however, is not indicated. Below this row, on the man's ” left, is the 
engraving of a dagger, of which the blade is quite clearly visible, while the handle 
cannot be detected. Below this is another smaller dagger, and two identical 
cngravijiga on the right side of the atone. The first and bigger dagger is in a vertical 
position: the three smaller ones are horizontal. It is import^int to note that the 
smaller daggers art- executed in a different stylo from tlic other, which is shown 
la strong outline, whereas they are shown by ohiseUing away the whole surface. 
The pommel and blade are represented by a hollow, the handle by a rib, loft in 
relitf by an artificial cavity on each side. Tt is not easy to discern those three daggers 
on the monument itself, but they can be clearly aecn in the photograph. The 
marks below the necklace are certainly of quite modem date. These too cati be seen 
lietter in the photograph than on the original; the figures of a year and two oapitols. 
probably 1881 A.D., can he read, possibly the date of the dimoverv. Romid tlie 
middle of the figure runs a hrond belt consisting of eight cun ed 'linre. Chi the 
two narrow sides can be seen many oblique ribs, which may be intended rather for 
the folds of a garnu'nt than for those of a human body; for they occur not only 
on that part which may be regarded as the breast but abo on what is probably the 
shoulder. The lower half of the statue showa no trace of tcigravings. 

The question of date is a very difficult one. Every- arelwologist will be reminded 
at once of the celebrated statue-menhirs or dolmen-idols of SoutJicm Frrnicc and 
Upper Italy. .Ajid, indeed, there is a close connection hetw-eeu the Tyrolcae 
monument and these othere, particularly the French eicamplw. Many of the 
French statues, such, for example, as those of Saint Bemin and Montcl (Aveyron), 
have the necklace and l»lt. Some have only the belt or only the necklace. In 
the beat French examples the face, arms and feet are shown,'but they are often 
absent; and feet and arms ore never shown otherwise than in outline or low relief. 
The method o( represonting the belt on the Tyrolese statue » peculiar. On the 
French statues, curved lines do not appear, only straight, moulded liure, irregularly 
ornamented by obhqus strokes (Lcs MaurelaJ. On the female statue of .Saint- 
Memin the dress is Indicated by long vertical riba, suggesting a wide gown, also 
covering the shoulders. The points of connection with the statues of Fiviiiano, 
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Pfyir Spezift, rtre much Iwsh numcroiidp in «pite of tlic gqogrAphicAl proximity. But 
tliorr U one lOiportant link Wtwcen Oiify and tbe Ftalifm group^thc d^LggeT?, as 
K?pn?ii:.nbed m tlio Fivizzano am of the flanio type the tW suiidl dagger? 

on the TyrolKc statue. Both trianguJar blades, tulttow hnndles tmd 

scmielrcuJar pommels. The engraved daggers are not entirely atweiit on the 
French statue?, but they oceur only very rarely andi belong to a different type. 
The big dagger on the Tyrolese atatne has a certain similarity to tbe dagger repre¬ 
sented m the wall-painting of Pofia-Tn in Xorthem Spain; imd this ty^pe is iL^ually 
attributed to the oarlieat Bronze Age. Wo may place tho Fiviz^ano monuments in 
the same period, and eonaequently the Tyroloae statue from Tramin may ako belong 
to the same age. T’ypolpgieally it sceina to represent an intermtdiate or transitional 
stage between the French and Italian iyptis of statue-menhir. Neither tho Italian 
statura, nor those French ones in the I>epartment of Oard posscas any sculpturing 
on the back of tho stones. Perhapi the same k true of the Tyrolese example. 
All these elements suggest, according to our opinion, that the atatuo of Tramin 
has to bo cfonnccted with the statue-me uhira of the W est Siuropean culture-circle, 
Suoh a coimectioD would not be surprising, for, as 1 have shown in dealing witli the 
Tyrolese stone agOp* the ncoUthio culture of the Southern Tyrol is in every respect 
closely councoted with that of ftaly. 

The late M. Dechelottep and others of hbt school, regarded tbe atatue^menbir 
as representing a god or godde^a of death. But the very fact that wc con distingiusb 
male and female imagea is a point in favour of another theory, according to which 
tiicse sculptures are images of dead persons buried originally at the feet of the 
monument itself t __ OSWALD MENGHIN* 

ObitUflry. Mjres. 

Emeat Chftrttrit. By Prof. J* L. Myres, M.A.^ P.B.A. 

Tho death of M- Emest Chantto on 24tli Xovember of last year, at the Vll 
age of nearly eigbly-two, doses a career of incessant and valued activity in the 
study of prehistoric ai:ehaK>log>'- Born on iSth January, 1^43, an<i the author in 
IS67 of on important study of the Stone Age in the neighbourhood of Lyona, Chantro 
joined the staff of the rnusctim of tfmt city in 1871, and remained in its service till 
his rclircnient as honorary director in 1910. In addition to his duties as curator^ 
ho looturcd regularly in the museum on geology and anthropology; in the Faculty 
of Scteiieea of the Univeraity of Lyoiia on anthropology from 1881 to 11108,. and in 
the Faculty of Letters on ethnology from 1892; and in 1903 ho w-as invited by ilie 
city also to lecture on anthropology to students in the ** EnBcignenient aupericiir.^'' 
The Society d"Anthropologic do Lyon honours him as its founder and general 
^eeretajy'. Here was u programmo which would have uia<le a busy tdo for many 
able men: but Chantre was, in Mldition^ a voluminous writer on prehistorio anil 
general archaBologjs an authority of the first onler on the physical and human 
geography of the Rhone liasiiit an active tiiciiil>cr of itintimerabie arclueolpgica] 
commiflaiorts, eongreasefl, and other learned bodies ; and he received tho quite unusual 
distinct ion p for a specialist in the historical sciences, of promotion to the rank of 
OBicer of the Legion of Honour. Lavkli oE his time and knowledge, to colleagues, 
atudeuts^ museum visitors^ and a wide acquaintance in his own city, he is probably 
best known abroad for bis travels in the Near East, and for the magciiiiceutly illus¬ 
trated cDDaographs which record the results of these joumeya; five great volumes 
on the Caucasus; tw'O on Tripoli* Tunis, and Algeria; one each on lYanscaucasLa, 
Cappadocia, and Egypt with Kubla. In those missions anthropologiques *' he 


* JahtbucAj^r 4tira'hdJii#^nd'B ^Vieuna}, VI.p p. 91. 

For fuUcir ducuobon el thii tHscry m H«iTiec-M^gluo, 
3 rd Bclition» LO^, p- SSS. 


' BrgMehich(« dcr KuoaI/' 
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wjifi most ably aaaiatcd by hi a wifc\ who surv'ivcfl luni_ Ho hiwl MfOii prohwtoric 
arohcoology b^omo ft hmnch of organbc^i scionce through the oxeftvatioii of stralirietl 
do|) 0 !^t« in the kke-^, snd had hioLi^Ji contributed one of the oarlici^t monographs 
on similar Bites In France^" Lea paJatittes ou eoiihitructions Wustres du lac de 
Paladru, pr^ do Voiron** ^Chojnbery-Grenoble, 1S7I]| be siicceedod^ wbero so 
mAny have faded, in &t all events probing tho ArdnOological mysteries of theTurkinJi 
Knipire: he was a pioneer in rnoro tfmn one other region, where others have entcrtKi 
fruitfully into hk klioLirfl: and bis wide knowledge, sound judgnienl^ and capaelty 
for persistent, unassuming, ediclcnt service in tho mmo to wdnch Jib whole life was 
devoted, have assured lib place among Lhe master craitsbicn of modem anthropology. 

J. L. 


Africa : Soolologry. Strllg-mfln, 

Marital Gerontocracy In Africa. By J?jneiida Z. Siliyman. Qi 

I received the following itifonnation from Mr, C, K* too lato for UI 

includin in my article oti this subject in the recently ksued VoL LiV, l*t. 2, of the 

J.KAJ.:— 

The Katab tribe in Zaria, prov^ince of Xorthem Nigeria, use similar terms for 
** grandfather and ** gnmdfion to those used by the {jban ; they call each otluT 
“ wifc^tcaler.*^ A man's son's son (but not his daughter's son) may inherit hb 
grandfather s widows if they arc of a suitable age. The Muslim Nupe m well as the 
^lusbm Uatisa both make fun when a gmnebon enters bis hut, saying: WeLIp what 
do you want! Have 3'du come to steal my w^ifel Get out t ” 

This additionsi information show's bow Brmly established the marriage with 
the grandmother must have been in Northern Nigeria, 

BRENPA Z. SELIGMAN. 


Etlm o 1 og: V. Haddon. 

PeiLrIa as *^Givero crF Ltfo*'^ By Dr. A. Ifaddon^ F.R.S^ 

Mr, Ferry seems to assume that 1 am attacking the general theory ft4!S<x;i- ll£ 
ft ted with his name and that of Professor Elliot Smith,* This is by no means the 
Cfusc, os I agree that higher ettltures have enterid into the Pacific and have been 
subject to modiBcatioti and degeneration p but as a preliminary to accepting any 
theoiy it is necessary to make sure of tjie data upon w'bich it k fonnded and by which 
it is supported, ilr. Ferry k also a little unkind in presundng that f pay no attention 
to the possibility of degeneration atid that I desire to demonHtratc advance in all 
places Y it ahouJd be needless for me to assert that the reverse is the case. 

Tlie linguistic points must be left, os Mr. Perry says,. ** for discu^lon between 
tho experts/' He refers to my unkind treatment of the dktingiikbcd scholars “ 
w'ho helped inUp and atlde tliat 1 quote the opmionB of both of them presumably 
AvithoLit letting either see his colleague's statement. . . . Had Dr. Haddon been 
content with the opinion of one Frofessor of ArablCt a serious difficulty jnight 
“ have liafi lo bo mot,” As a matter of faetp each of my friends saw before pub Ik 
cation what the other hn^l writton. My object was to get os accurate intormatioo 
03 possible about the word imiTjany and 1 was not attempting to support or combat 
any particular thfxny. If by ” naively ” Mr. Perry means ** honestly," I accept 
tho jibe, m 1 have no intention of suppressUig ovidence ; Uik k shown by my quotation 
from Professor HapsoUp and 1 would Like here to refer tho reader who k interested 
in the subject to the Joarndi of the Bihar and Ori^m Besej^rch Society^ X, 10'24, 
pp. 250i 252. 

I am afraJii that 1 have overlooked the reference in Dr. Poai's hook, ** where 
" it is definitely asserted that pearhahell is a ^ giver of Life ^ in 8an Oristovol/' 

* ^ im, ^ E3, 
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l)r. Fox aiiyB that there are certain ohjoota wkLcIi aro jiii/ thfi vchielo 

of mena/' hucK be mothefr-of-poarl, certain sheila, etc. Theft* tiungft; arc^ a« It 
" a'ere, good cpnductors pf m^na. and, once saturated with it^ they wLU not quickly 
** rir caaily lose it (p. Mo^t instTuiiicnta are chaxmedp suck aa the pearh 

“ aheli for KUciiig yanuft (aiwi then yams sliced iUi this and plnnteti will hear 
“ well) (p. 2611), wlddi looks aa if tkere was not sufFicient inherent virtue in the 
iihell it^lf. 

A!j. Ferry elairafl " that the San Criatoval attitude towards the |iearl-shell ia 
the original attitudot and that all such omaiuents were used in the hrst instance 
as aniuLets " It does npt> howqverp necessorily follow that the znateiial of which 
an amulet is msde has in itself any special property—for example, wood or turtle- 
shell, Every ethnologist knowis,. na Mr. Perry sayi^, tliat " amulets of pearl-aheli 
are luado in oilier blanib of the Solomons/' and he refem the reader to Eib1)c; 
the xmwAty might very well beheve that all the references given to Itibbe ridated 
to pearhshell amuJeta/' but, as a matter of faett three of the five objeota referred 
to are miide of Cozuis or Tridocm/^ 

Perr^' naturally lays stress on the fact, pointisi out by Chinnery* that mega- 
litMc nionunifents and irrigatLon occur in the neighbourhood of goldfields and pearl- 
beds in New Guinea. On p. BS* of Tim Children of tho Sun " this curious statement 
is lua^Je : " Tlie implemeiil-inHkeis of New Guinea, the gold-hunters of the ]nountail^s, 
ore gone, and the existing natives neither make nor u»e such implcitient^s/' It 
ought to have been superfluous for me to state that not only 1, but other travellers, 
have described and figured the use of stone implementa at the present time by natives 
of New Guinea. NeohausB refers to the very hard serpentine which is found in 
scattered blocks on the Kela peninsula {^^amoa Harbour, Huon Gulf), from which 
a'erc mode, up to the pr^nt time^ tho stone axe-heads of that neighbourhood 
Dcutsch Xeu-Guinea/' I, 1911^ p. 140), Ho also that wliilo places arc known 
where up to the present day stone axes arc being mode, it quit* impossible to 
determlim the original source of the stone ehihs p. 14o). Mr. Perry seems to 
imply that all the stone implements were made by a vanished people^ which appears 
incredible when one realises the very great number of such implements in eoheetiniis, 
and their abundance stUl In New Guinea^ 

In the present state of our knowledge it seems dcttlrahlc to di^itirjgubh lietwi-eii 
tho^ areas (i) in which pestles anti morur^, but no in(?gullthic stiTictures, have betm 
discovered, and [il] those In which megolithic erections are known, but where no 
pestles and mortars have been found. 

(i) 'The first area includes the south of the Huon FonmsuJa and the northern 
]>art. of the south-eastern peninsula trom the Warlu to the L^kehamu on the 
norths extending as far south as a line drawn from Gona on the east coast to Port 
Moresby on the wwt coast. The hods arc associated with motlem gold-fields and 
the iiesimiption is that tho pestles and mortars were connected witli gold-seeking 
operationK of A prcrious popuUtidn. (Chinnetyv J.H.AJ.f XLIX, iBlS^p. 271). 
Somewhat fartJier south two {Kvtles were found at Cape Xebon by Captain 
F, R. Barton (Man, Vlll, 2 lQ(>S, p. I] ; but this district does not appear to be a 
gold-field, and another pestle, referred to by Cliinnery* w'aa found in Murua 
(WooLllark Ishinil), a well known goId-dehL Sonic* of thene pp-^tlcs very clofloly 
resemble some of the taro-poundcre of Polynesia. Xeuhauss AAyA that, although 
the Papuans do not use them for this purpose, it is evident that nevertheless 
there Is a dim idea that they am in some way associated with taro (l.c., It 
p. i4C>). 

* Ofi die *nmei [Mge vc Imve the lulomAlikag atfktnitujnt thaL Actfae of thci Audlraliaai Jipcuk 
oa AiifflroEii>fliiin liiagU4l|^, Mid this is iittbicd ftn ftrgxiiDcnt for tho of the ikfvcdLiLfc 

{^viliJiittaa in ATwtTnJLa 
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(ii) The second area indudct Goodenoughj Burtle and !MiEne BayR, the D'Entre¬ 
casteaux, etc; ScJigman says (“ The JlclaiiefiiaiLa of Erilidli New Guiuea/' iWlOj 
p. 463): "At Eogca, and apparently on very many islands of the Rauth-castern 
district j the tiifijoiity of the hamlets have In or pear them ei collection of large 
HtoneSt or a heaped niass of imallcr Btoneap usid os the squatting and yunung 
place of the men/^ There is no evidence to eoniieet spots on the maitihind where 
stoiie-<ilrcles occur with the molem Gihara gold-tickl. The Masaioi culture is so very 
diiTeix^nt from that of the hrst area that each must havo had a dilfcrcnt history^, anil 
ehouJd the foundations of their respective cultures be proved to have liad iiLiimately 
the saiue source, Iho divergence between them requires explanation. Terrace culti¬ 
vation occurs at places in the two oreas^ though apparently very rattdy in the first, 
and certainly irriyiation is practiaed in the stHL'onfJ irrea. Urie Hhoidd be careful to 
distinguish Iwtween irrigation aiid iLrainoge. 

From this discusaiou we have learned that when Mr. Perry wtdIo jjearlR he 
did not ncccftsarily mean pearls. VVe may put down as printer's errors the omij 5 Ricui 
of the ** r " in ritOfftiHl'ej* and the misspelling of ic^in€rk€rmer^ btit op. ciL^ in alhidlng 
to the Torres Stmits reports^ refers to Vol- VI and not to \'ol. IV (MaJi, 1025, 
pp. 41). 

It is not at present iny intention to enter into cither a further djuens^ion or a 
'' full di 3 »cu@^ion ” ot >lr. Pem^’a theories; indeed, it would almost require a Byndieate 
to check his references axid statemenUi and to oollcct other evidence* for thia would 
have to be a necessary prelude to satisfactory diseuBaion. All writers are Liable to 
elips^ but careful students always Ijeav in mind that the historical as well as the 
dclcntifiQ, methfxl demarnls that, among other matters^ one shouLd my exactly 
what one means, make as certain as poaaiblc of the datap quote correctly . consult 
the original sources at first-hand, ami that a clear distinction should be mode between 
assumptions and definitely ascertained facts^ A, HAJjDONi 


Soligman. 

33 


Sociology. 

Probfoma of' Social Ovf^an'iaation. lig Brenda Z. StUgm^n. 

It m%ht well he supposed that Social Organisation^ by reason of its 
txmiprehenaive title and its appcaratiee as tlio final production in tlie series of 
poHthumous works from Rivera^a pen, should be regarded as an epitome of his 
viewa on the subject. Unfortunately, Rivera did not prepare his material for 
publleation and this volume can in no way be looked upon os a complete 
treatise on Social Organisation. 

it 13 inevitable that there should be certain incojisisteneies and contradictiona 
in a work of this complexity; butr rather than blame the editor forthlaj these very 
hleiniahes must be taken as evidence of the faithfuLneas with which he baa performed 
his difficult task. Nor has Mr. Perry' fadeil to givo full prominence either to e\idenc« 
or to expres^ons of opinion wliieh may be regorde^l m being in dncct opposition to 
his own theory of Dual Organisation, which is printed as an appendix to this book- 

In llie prefaeeto Medkim, 3ia^k ond Edigionf I^fessor ElUot Smith hinted 
that Rivofs was becoming " einancipatixl ” from the view that dominated hla thoughts 
between 1611 and 1018—that is to say, the importance of the blending of diBerent 
eultures. Since this view has been extraordinarily stimulating and fruitful, and 
The Mi^Ffj of Hilamsktn 5ocie(y had been written under its dominimeo, aU 
stndontH will scan wdth the keenest intercstp appreciating the 

imiK>rt:inco of any changed outlook^ and it is in order to eondder this matter that 
the following article is wTitten, 

At the outset it may bo stated that the work under comuderatton ehowa no 
fundamcnlal change in point of view^ Tliofiewho havo admired Rivera's work and 
been influenced by it wiU welcome the sialemciit on p. 07 “ that tlio existing 
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** in^itutionfl of mnokind uro not the reetdt of el Simple process of evolution, but 
*" that there has been in action a highly oomplicatcd process of bLenrJing and 
” mtcracUon ot cnltureSr often widely different from one another^ tbe outcome of 
“ the interaction licing eouiplei striietTirefiH not only containing elcnients derived 
from iKith tile blended dulttuv^is, but also mw products of tho interaction/* 

As an appendix to this book a pajicr an “ The Origin of the Classificator^^ tilystem 
" of Ttelatiofiahiiis/’' published in ID(^7 in .4nJArop<}^fcai pnsented lo 

Edward Burnfil T^lor, has been rcprCKluced. In and Social Organij^iim, 

published in IBl^u Ilivors liiseard^^ the term "group u^irriEige^' used in that 
paper in favour of " organised sexual cominiuiiflin/" 

In the earlier paper republished in thw book fp. tST), Rivers wrote:— 

I RhalJ have to begin by making certain assumptions. Firstp I assume that* at 
" the time the ela&siieatory system had its origin^ the ciwfOM of fctojjnmy imj alrcadt^ 
** in andp furtherp J asanmeT for the aakc? of fiinipheity* ihtm^k U is noi 

** ess^niial to arffUTn^nl^ ihat ihe communti^ possessed onl^ It«j stciions^ 

which I will call mote ties. We now have so much evidence of Kuoh a dual division 
of early society that there ara few vho will object to this assumption, (hotif^h my 
** <tr0U77U}ni loouhf if mere more tluin tipo rxo(fmnotis divisions 

of the community. 

“ Further, I assume, again for coiivenioneE sake, that the fAj?d belongs to the 
** division or moictif of its mofAer.^j' [P, 187). 

Timoughout Sociai Orgamsatlon the first assumption is still unqucHtloned^ 
but the poaaibility of the existenco of more than one group is rejected+t The thbd 
aasumptlon must be considered more canefully. In the firat few chapters, wluch 
deal with the complexities of various spcial groupingSi including the clan and the 
origin of the elassificatory syutem, it remams unchalJcngcd. Ghaptev V is devoted 
to fftther-iight and mother-right; after rejecting the view that niother-right must 
ovcrj'where precede father-right^ tbe opposite hypothesis is ctmeidcjcd to l>ft less 
tenable. It is stated (p. 'Otl'J that in a food-gathcjing stage men must have lived in 
small loosely defined hondSj the social processes we call descent, inherilance and 
" succe^ion w ould be of a vague indefinite kind, and mightt in many casts, haidly 
" he paid to eidst at aJh If the consequent growth of the groups in size led to the 
formation of cions, it becomes possible that the evolution may have taken place in 
tw'O directions, producing patiilmcal and matrilincal mstitutiona rcsiJcctively. 
In some cases the looee liand may have evolved into a patrilineal clan without any 
" intermediate stage of mother-right .... The oltuation in one for an operi 
" mind/^ 

How' arc wc to reconcile this statement with Iho theory given in this booh on the 
origin of the classificatoTy system! For the classificatory system itaeM is dcpeiKicnt 
on the elan. 


Chapter IV" deals with kinship and relatiouship sj'stems:. It will perhaps be 
welMo quote a brief account of the ckiesifacatory system that Rivers publishexl in 


The saraplest way to iindcmtand its essential charactefs is to ircognise that 
the elosailieatory ^stem is founded on tlio clan or other similar social group, 
w'hile our syrstem is founded on the family. All members of the speaker*s clan 
who are of the somo generation os himself, aland to him in the aamc relation as his 
own brothers and sistcra^ all members of hi.s father^fl clan of the preceding 
" generation stand in the oame relation to himself aa the father cir the father's sister; 
" all ot the generation iK^foro receive the same designatiem as his grandfather! 

* The alalici oz^ mbw. 

t I nrfflT fliUy to Uhi part of Uu* book lindar Rivon'* tunis—q«t to Mr. riiry', .ppaiulii, 
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ftll tliose of the mother^E clan one! of her i^eneration arc clttE^K’<l will) tJie 
mothor Mid the mot her brother; alJ thoiie rd a wife's dan and of her geiseration 
" iitaiKl in the Eame 5 relation as her actual hrotho-TE and aiEtcnij wliilc aJI of the 
plHK^e 1 illLg generaljdti lue cloiiscd with her 
llie niatti?r bi not tti'nled in prttiisdy the way m in this book. Here wo 
are told that this EjEtein ttccoiiij.W5iefl " moieties and cJanE, that if we only hod to 
explaui the diBtinction made l»etwwn hlorwrl rdativcs, the origin might he sought in 
the dual organiitation or tiio clan Eyyten:i. ]^ut certain distiiictionH bt^tW'OC’fi r(*tati vie 
** BUgscEl fttrongly that llie dual organiE^tlon was the sole iiource of this syEtcni rpf 
relationship and that, con«e(|Ucntlyt the elan grouping only enters incidentally into 
the matter/^ (P. 1 j 7). Franklyp I do not nnderatand this sentence; one can have 
a elan syEtem without dual otgani&iition, hut is the roverae possible ? It eon Bcarcely 
bo Eupposcfl that Kivers intendcti to discard ail that he had previously wTittcn on 
the elose correlation of the elan atid the daasificatory system without weighty argu¬ 
ment. That a dan grouping c<^ufd be pot on one aide as ** ineLdental(whatever 
that may mean) h not in keeping with his [itevious work. 

So far as blood rclationa are conccnied, and only two groups are aE.sunicd 
(Bccordiiig to the hypotlu.iMi& ui the main part of his book^ but eontroiy to that In 
Appendix 1), it would make no difference whether the descctit were lufttrilineal or 
patrilineal. But in order to account for rciativea by maniago being addrem-d by 
terms atherwbe used to blood idations, cerlaiti marriagea are siiggcBtcd to have lieen 
habitual, all of which occur in ^leLmesia. A diagram la given cm page 74 ahowiiig 
which women can be martiid in a society with dual organiaation and matiiliocal 
descent. Of these the cross cousin marriagep the marriage w ith the father'a brothcr'a 
wife, the mother's hrotlser^s datightcr and tJio hroUier's daughter's daughter, w'ould 
Ijc allowed whether descent were in the male or female luie. ^o suggestion is made In 
this chapter that descent might he in the male lino, but m vkw' of the opinions 
expressed in Chapter Vj it becomca necesEaiy^ to test the validity of this hypothesis 
with descent In either line. If, thoreforo, a siinjlar diagram is nuide with patrilineal 
descent, it will he seen that thret' other luamagea, which are necessary to this 
hypotheais^ wouhi not be allowietl,, namely, with the falher'a sister^ the mother a 
brother 'b wife and the hroiher's daughter^ while yet ihit'O oUier maniagea would 
become poHsible which are actually not allowed in ^lelancsia {and must he extremely 
rare if permitted at all among ruder cuUnresJ. These ore w ith the mother's sister, 
the mother's Hister's daughter» and the sister's daughter- 

In other wonis, dual organisation divides the worn cm of a society into two gztiups, 
marriageable and non ■marriageable, and it is only on the assumption that desoent 
wna niatrilineal when the dual organisation was formed, that liivers'a theory of the 
origin of the claaaificatory Rystem will hold gOixl. If at this time descent had been 
patrilineal, though a certain number of marriages would have been the Rame^ the 
marriageable women p^jssible would have formed a different group j three other 
raarringea would now be inchidixl, ftJid we should have expet^ted to llnd them os 
common as those three which, with male desoenJ, act^ excluded : whereas, so far as 
1 know, the ffmi two are non-existent and the third is not at all common. 

Ifj then, WT- accept Rivers's theory of the cliiKaificatory sj’stem, what are wc to 
think of the priority of matrilineal or patrilineal clans 1 

It Ie obvious that the third aoj^umption that Rivers mode in hiB original thesis 
must lie retained if the theory is to remain, and that, as far as clan grouping goes, 
feuiAle descent must be an older orgEnisation than male flcscent. This, of course, 
has no hemring on the carhest human family group, where dt^acent and snqce^ion 


* Xot <4 nivl on Aathmpology/^ + , . foarth edition . «. i 1U12 , , , 
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would tiave btsen ununportanl. hut ttiithority would, doubtlptft), have been wielded by 
the lather. 1 do not bcliov’e that liiverH meant t<n that the claj) syatem 

evolved from a iDoaely defined hand and developed into a fullv or^aniijed clan before 
the fllassificatory system came into being at all. I have ttuppoaed that, adth the 
improvement in uietliodfr of procuring food which made it possible for larger groups 
than a family to live together, the necessity arose for cnsnrmg the solidarity of the 
group by preventing iotemal disruptions, aitd that this stimulus caused the chin 
organisation and the elassificatoTy ^steni to ilevelo|w conteiiiporancouslyr 

It is clear from Mr. Perry’s appendix that his own view is cjuilc didcrent; there 
IS no evidence to show tliat Eli vers bad adopted this view of sociology wideb leaves 
on one side the moat important part of hia own field of work in social organisation, as 
well os his written work on the gregarious inslinct. This point must bo referred to 
again when considering chapters VI and IX, but it must be noticed that, if the Editor’s 
hypothesis of dual organisation Is? accepted, the Rivers theory of the claaaiJicatory 
Bj'fltem mufii be 

The extent cf Rivers s iidbPTenchS' to tJio hlstoKcdl schcKil of ADthropoIogyr How- 
ever, Lh anolJjer niatttT, And may bo ijuen h^t in Chapter VII, which ia Oovotofl to 
tHo Brabemitica mid fiDoietifw. In thi^ chapter he a^ribeH the aiinilaritics and 

f JMcnencoa in auch tJtroiigHout the world, to the inhractmn uf out ifitfaigraTii 

ctiiiur^ on diffcK'Ht indigenoiiK pcwplca. 

Ill the pro^ont book Rivers pays more attentbn to the importance of the family 
than iw hia previous worka ^ those who have critjciaetl him formerly Bhoukl note that 
He apecLficaUy states that the use of ciassificatoiy' k-rma of relationship does not imply 
any lack of lecogfiition of the true parents. Moreover, that when cjait^iflcatory 
tcriOB are tised all persoria cksaed together an* not of the ^me aoclaj importance, 
th^amily \a conEidered to have n eoclal function, vbt. " to nasigii to e*ch indiv-iduaJ 
(P b”' ^ society the special place which he or eJie ia to occupy in that somety." 

A slight modificatinn is seen in the treatment of the relationship systems from 
that adopted in £insAfy> and SocioJ Ofgamsaiwn. fo that work he divided the 
systotns into three kinds—the family syatem (oiir own), the kinrlred or extended 
family, and the clasailicAtory system which is charactcristio of clan otganisarion. He 
now Bepamtea the “Kindred" group from the “Joint t'amily " group; the 
'* group is defined ass the bi lateral joint family, and the term Joint 
Eamily" is reserved for a unilateral group, which, again, is subdivided as 
inatriJmea] and patritincal. 

When nnnieiwlaturo is considered, this grouping Ut difficult to follow; our 
nomenclature is naaociatod with the famUy, and the dasaificatory system with the 
clan, Wliat, then, is the influence of these two forms of soelal grouping on nomen¬ 
clature I Rivers had apparently not revised his previous consideration on this 
matter, and the " Kindred " Hystem is still aseocialcd with that kind of nonienclaturo 
found among the Arabs and the Shilluk. This is unfortunate, as these systems ate 
unilatoml and recognise clan organisation and therefore, according to these new 
rlefinitions, OTo closer to the " Joint family " thun to the " Kindred " Further 
confusion arises from the fuet that the berm " Kindred " is used, with the meaning 
giv<fn it m this Iwok. to dcscrifie a certain form of grouping found on Eddvsrtoue 
Island, called terifi. which is of considerable importance in the social orgatiisalmn 
of the island, regulating marriage, property, and puniahmciit for crime, eto, ft is 
a hi-kterally related group, there is no dan orgariisatioti on the island. Vet the 
relationship terms nacfi by these pcofile do not differ ^-scerttially from other clasttillca- 
tory ayatems. and Itivers cou-ddered that it closely rcaemWed the Polyuesisn 
systems. Til us we have n group—in the present voiunw called a Kindred—which 
USM the Classificatory system of nojaenclaturc and is morphologically related to 
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the Polyneflian the Utter bcLrig Asaoclated w ith oUti orgaumtiou; And we 

have a Kinrlred fcsyHterti of noideueUiure which U quite unrelated to the Kiniired 
Group. 

Nothing haa been added to the aomewhat tentative account of the Kindml 
System of lielationahip given in Kinship and Social Or^nAisalion^ that it U 
«lependeiit on the extended family. Hince the publication of that work T have been 
fortunate enough to ritudy aeveral of thc^te fiyjiteais at flr^t handp and, thougli 1 nin 
not yet in a position to piibllnh iny rc^tdUp [ may aay that 1 do not think that the 
morphoLogioaL connection of thia type of ]:elatiDn.shi.p uyatem with the cxtendeil 
family, w^hich he suggested;, will hold gocxl. 

The chapter on property 'n* mainly devoteti to the different forma of tenure, 
indtvLduaJ and oominunah and of very great intercut, f\opcrty In weapons, Imul 
anil trees is liealt with. We can only regret that no attention hm been given to 
hunting and fUhing rights and that even still more Intercepting form of property^— 
rights ovf^r fither personsj i.e.. slavery and property in women. The Last mentioned 
is dealt with only indirectly in other parts of the volume. A connected treatise on 
this aiibjcct from Rivers's pen w'ould have been of great value^ 

The chapter devotefl to fSovernment shniiJd ^r^a^^ with t hat on property not 
oidy for the interest of the subjectp Imt in ortlor to ap[»reckte the attitude towards 
the study of anthropology that Rivers had adopted during the Ittst yearn of his 
life, fie much occuplefl with the change that he believed had taken place from 
tho communistic to the individualistic mode of life, and ooneludes that this is not 
II simple evolutionary devclopmcntp but has been brought about by t!ie dominance 
of an individualistic people. He «|s?eulaU>ft that clftfi organbation^ with its atrong 
group feeling:, have been a carustant feature in human developmentp though he 
admits the possibility of other alternatives. It will he remembered that, in 

/nsHinct and the Uncan^cious he suggested that ugrecnienta arrU^ed at intuitively 

by communistic Melanesians were charaetcristk ol the strong group feeling fgstertMi 
by clan organisatioji^ The aanic view is brought forward in this book; it k stated 

(p. IffHj that;—There is much reason to believe that this unwitting or Intuitive 

method of rtigtllatillg sociil life isp in many soeietic^ at any rate, closely connected 
** with the couimuniiiin w^hicb was considered in Chapter VI that among such 
** a people au the ^felanesions there is a group-sentiment w'hich makes unnecessary 
any definite BociaJ machinery for the exertion of authority, in just the manner 
as it mokes possible the harmonious working of a communal ownership, and etiNUre^ 
** the peaetdul character of a communistic system of sexual relations/* 

With regard to sexual communism, we find on page 80;— 

I should only like to emphasise again the fact that we have clear evidence 
that existing vaneties of mankind practise sexual communism, and man must 
'' therefore have tendencies in that direction/' If we consider these tendencies an? 
sentimenta which can ovemilc sexual jealousy, I think few will deny that such 
tendencies exist w^hatover our views on sexual communism may be, .Mr. Perry' 
states in a footnote thatp '* there is no inherent neccasity in this point of view. It is 
possible^ on the contrary, that sexual coinniunisni could have arisen os a reaction 
to some social institution/^ It seems important to draw the attention of pflycho- 
logista to this pointy as tt tho focus of considerable theoretic interest, in wtiieh the 
editor's views differ from those previously publiAlipd by Rivera and, aa far os I can 
Judge, from thoav expressed in the prt^nt work. 

RiverSp in the works to which alltisinn has alrt'ady iK^ui n^adcp has cluboraled 
a scheme of social organisation in whicli man, breaking away fn>m a food-gathering 
statOp dcvelop(ffl a clan system witJ] its aceompan^ving classificutofy of rela tkm- 

ship and strung group feeling. The dual organijjSAtion and commimistie temlencie^, 
both in its ^Xiial and sociO'|wliticftl aspeota, are considered to U- CHsential to the 
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closflificatory Zidin]gr£LtioiLa of a highly civUiited |X?0|)le took pJace^ anti the 

interaction of this culture ^ith the more primitive ty£ios of culture produe^^ the 
varying forme* of ttociety as we know them. 

He eontfiUeied the dual organifiatloii it«eU to be the reault of the fiiEion of im 
ctiltnrea—a phenomenon csflcnlially differetii from the interaction of one people with 
arjothcT LEnmigTarit people of a higher ciiltiu-c who brought with them no women, or 
only a negligible niiiulKsr. And it is important to note that he has writtenr—'' The 
griiatcr part of iny echenie takes the dual orgarimtiDn aa its starting pointt and anil 
hold good if my evidence for fusion k UJnsory and if the dual system is the result 
of tission.'^ (fii^oTfj of Mdanesian Society, VoL il^ p^ While " It ia 

** ess^mtlal to the whole argnmeut of this laxtk that when Melanesia was tiir^t visjtetl 
** by the knva^people, its society was organised on the dual i^y^k^ni with matiilineal 
“ descent{Oj/. at, p. 314}. 

To the kava-people the organiHatinn of Secret Societies is attributed and tlio 
importance of this attribution to his tlieoiy^ of the spread of culture has Already been 
noted. Rivers iJoe^i not appear to have appecutated on the bcgiiiuings of agriciiltiirep 
though be has inveatj^ted the history and distribution of iaro (Cofo«i,ria r-sei/fenfa). 
Hou'cvcTp there is nothing to ahow that he supposed that liis dual culture " lacked 
all forms of agriculture; andp from the generfll coninideration of his work+ it cannot 
1)0 titippDsed that he as^uined they wcto fcHxi'gatherena. Whatever the hiatorj' of the 
" dual culture ” may have been. Rivers considered that people w'bo still possesH this 
organisationp Ahow a atrong development of the gregarious instinct and that this is 
rehceted m their Lnstitutioiis, 

** The fimdanicntaJ anil eAsential character of social atructure was a principle 
of the first importance to RI vers and in the present work the emphasis has not 
ckangod: the interaction of culturea is still regartled os the main factor in bringing 
about ebauge in HoclaJ organisation and belief^ and in this work Rivers ascribes the 
sprcml of cLviJisation to the migration of one people. 

Mr. Perries theory of dual organisation must bo cotwklered briefly in order tu 
compare it with that of RivcTS which has Ijecn indicated herct and on which hk 
theory of iiocial oiganisatioii rt^ata. Tliis theory of 14 uqI Organisation, given in 
Appendix UR b* am-sting by reaaon of its comprehensivcnesfl and simplieky. The 
scheme k " historical”; psyehologicai and s^ociol^cal factors are not considered. 
In the circumstance^ It Is greatly to tjc regretted that no references to historical 
data are given and that such sentences as the following should occur (p. 2l(J) “that 
extensive gold-working and pearl tliving must hitvt bren /miwruW by ihr^ 

[the Cbiklren of the Sun] m thia reifion'^ [Australia.*] 

If i understand Mr. Peny arightp the Archaic Civilisation wm in full suing in 
Eg^pt In the Sixth Rynasty and was charocteriscfl by tjie lifteem pointa given in 
Chapter XXV of Children, of tht Members of this civilisation scounxl the 

earth in aeareh of various precious commixiitics and formed colonJea. Though it is not 
stated that thk k oOp it would apj>ear that these colonists were members of the royal 
family (or, Afl he calbi it^ the ruling group}, Eveiywhero they eneouiitered people 
who had not passed beyond a food-gathering state, they U-ewne their nilem and 
taught them aria and erafts, oud imposed upon them a form of government ami 
A social organisation. In some plaeea thewc people diAAppeared and tfien s^mo or all 
the crafts were lost, and only ceriaui beliefs, legends and the social organisation 
rermained. The Dual tirganiaation mstrilineal descent and exogamy are thrt?c 

of the fifteen poin ta tliat w ere emrfed bodtly by /Aw advmturtrs : the fmmer arose in 
to emtfj which occiured in that laud over a period of about eight centuricfl. 
The finit of these was the conoolldation of Upper and Low er Egj'pt into one Kingdom, 

• Thfl itiillv mn tninr. 
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and tho last the lifsiiou of the ruling groiipj owing to the rise to power of a fainily from 
Helio|Xills. 

This rendering of the Dual UrganiRation giveia an ontirely iii‘w oieatiing to the 
terra and apparcoatlj ignoms the dose aEBocintuin Ijetwcen ti iuid tlie clnsaificatory 
ByBtem that lliv’eRi conBidered nceesaary to hbi Uieory, ah wdJ joi thti tendency to 
eoramimiBiD which Im considerMl to lio derived froni the gregarioufi instinct. Dual 
OrganUationt according to Hr. Perry, look its final form in the Dynab-ty Yi^ but dan 
organmtlon was tho outcome of the discovery of agrieuJtureH Mi. Perry does nut 
ask ns to stippofie that agriculture was not practised in Egj'pt before that datc^ so we 
must conclude that ho considers the two institutiuiis as indcpcsndent. 

But this h not the only xKiInt on w'hioh ho differs from Bivers. Not only does 
-Mr* Perry appear to deny the funflaineiitaj nature of social strueturo of 

Aldancsian ^’ooie^y, Voh 11^ p. for according to hko tho dasaificatory 

Rystom ari^ late in the bintory of a highly organiflcd civilisation and is divorced by 
a pi^riod in tirao from the foundation of the elan; hut he also disregarda the 
ioteraction of cultures, for according to bJs theory don organisation* dual organisation 
and cnogamy wms all carried bodily about the world and imposed upon peoples of 
a lowly culture. Tliis sounds strange enough to the social anthropologlat, hut the 
|)sychoIogiHt will wonder whether grf^garious tendencies can be dismissed as not being 
hmdament4il> and exognmv can so lightly be disassociated from primitive ideas of 

' BUlirNDA Z. SELIG^IAN. 
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Melanesia: Etlmography. Fox^ 

ThA TbrtMd of Ikt By C. E. Fox. Lilt.D. J^ndon: Kegati 

Paul* Trench, TrtiWer & Co,. Ud-t IS>^ 1 . Pp 379 . Price 18 ^. 

Those of US who were intimate with Dr. Rivem have long realised the high 
opinion he held of tho rcijearchcs of Dr. Fox^ and he was very anxious that nothing 
should delay the publication of Dr. Foss book. He lumself, alns 1 waa unable 
to do this service for his friend, but Profeasor Elliot iSmlth, assisted by Hr. IVir^v 
has fulfilled tiic ploue obligation entrusted to him by Dr. Rivers^ 

Through long residence id San thdstoval, Dr,. Fox hae hail ilia opportunity 
of learning about tho imtiv^ea. and by his s;> 7 U[patliet]c attitude iowaitls them he 
has bt;<^n able to preiKmt an authoritative account of their social life and religioua 
ideas and practiec®. Tbifi lKX>k is a mine of reliable infortEmtion which w ill not only 
prove to be indispenaabJe to tho^ interested in the ethnology of tho Solomon 
Islands, but will ahw aorvo to throw^ llglit on conditions in ^fclaiiesk geneniUy- 
Out of the numcroiia subjects of importance trcate^l by Dr. Fox, only one can 
here be alluded to. 

Those who have read the preUminai^'account by Dr. Rivers {JJi.AJ.t 
im, p. Hi) of Dr. Fox's discovery of burial In pyramidal Htructurea will naturaliy 
turn with eagemess to see wdiat Dr. Fox himself says on the subject. On p. 219 
a diagram raatio sketch is given of a heo, which rthou^s a low' quoflrangular platforni 
with sloping sides, that ia* a truncated p^xamid, deaerilwd only here as a 
Hastalja id front of this is a cotirtyanl htra : on the top is a “ dolmen or 


ha a Murtt and the oridco of a burial shaft w hich leads to a ** burial chamber^ into 
w'hich the mummified fuxly of the dead nrftha wivs low'erwl througli the burial 
" shaft and then placed on a bed ” . . - later the jaw- or ekull was placed in 

the hau iuru {“ lUted up atone ”). In the text wc are told that the bodies buried 
in the Am were wAshcii daily* evidently to remove the flesh as quickly oa posHibkp 
and nowhere else is the tcrni; mummiliHl Uiicdi, We ate also tohi by Dr. Fox 
that " other methods [of burial on a Am] were practised* for example* otemallon " 
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(p. 210 ). In tbft detailml Aegean nt^ of four heo^ only the viodhing process doscril>ed. 
Cremation^ which Dr. Fox believes was associated not vrith the araha^ but with 
the latest im migration^ that of the bird-totem people (p. took place on a hera 

(p. 2'iS)^ this is evidently a Aeo (p. 218), On p^ 225 the process of embalming is 
describeti: one, a very imperfect process, consisted of covering the bodyi but not 
the face, w^ith o'f? shavings; the bofiy was pl&ctd in a canoe w^hlch was eluf:^ over 
a small A^o. '^The body was sometimes painted witk turmeric and kept fresh 
** for some tiine^ sllowiiig reintives from di-stant villages to view the dead.** This 
was only for amAn ; no mention is Jicrc made of the body being placed m the 
burial ehsmber; tliiH is the inethrMl 12 . Buriai in a canoe (embalmed) mentioned 
on p. 217* and is diatlnct from the custom that everyone who is to be buried 
on a heo Is first placed in a canoe, which has its ends cut off* iind carried in it to 
the (pp, 2lUj 211), Sometimes bcdifs put in hohoto [a long sIiuUow wooden 
trough I w ere enibalme<l.** Feople placed in cavea were sometimes embalmctl 
differently. Two ineisions were made* the viscera removed and buried 4 , and the 
Inside of the body w^as stuffed with o^a shavings ■ Thus the e.^planation of the 
%urc on p. 21 ff unfortumtoly dm-ss not quite tally with the accounts in the text. 
It is to be regretUt^l that no photograph, drawing or plan of a A«o la given j the 
dingiam referred to might ver^^ w^ell have botm constructed from the written 
description. With reganl to the burial of the chiefs, we are tol{l (p. 2 USJ that It 
w'os '' sJw‘a_vs extended j and alw'ays exposed; not- intcrretl; usuaLly the skull 
** preserved. Burial on the Aeo and embaLnujig are traditionally connected with 
"* the .fVraha.'''' 

In the chapter on .Stoiw; Work, Dr. Fox bririgw together ii number of interesting 
facts, most of wineh can be pamlldetl f?!sew-hcre, hia or sacred stones being 

abundant, spherical stone«, hau nagi, are veiy common on Aero (probably Aeo) and 
are much use^l for magie, they were saerificed bo. On one keo is a 'Murtle atone 
on others ** ishark atones ; on some Am are rounded djorite stones whieb grow in 
size, A cup^shaped coral occurred on one Am : it was called ** stone of the snak<! 
09 am other sacred stones on Am. Sacribciol stones were placed on Am. On some 
Am are atone piUars two or three feet High, of unknown uae. On one Aeo a ~| -sbap»i 
alone was set up for the lost man buried there and a simple rounded pillar for a 
woman ^ and aiao a dtrangely'tibaped perforated slab of stone, which appears to 
have some meaning connected with marriage. Btoues in which ghi> 9 ts live or Into 
which they go are placed on Am. ^5tone statiics, occasiomlly of vciy large 
arc placed un Am^ but '* the most interesting arc the bttio stone statues |ot 
fliorite or coral], some only about a foot high, which used to be put on the Am, 
of Aroha at any rate, and Into w hich one of the two souls possessed by a man 
was believed to poRs, * , , In dome Am, bird statues take their place, aixl 

in this cose the male and female stones of the human statue Am are called the 
** " bird's children ^; they are set up by it, and arc used for magic. * * . The 

** statties Were painted in Arosi with turmcrio after the mon died whose adarQ 
*' would pass into them {pp- 2 U 1 * 21 ^). 

It is clear from tho foregoing anti fmni a moss of other evidence atlduced by 
l>r. Fox that the meniWrs of the chiefiy elan, the Arahn* wert* a very important 
folk with a relatively high culture, which now showw traces of modikcation.. We 
may aesiime that we are in the presence of a culture that, foi'forc it reached Kan 
Ciistoval, was yet more highly developed. Tiial cUboraie cultures immediattiv 
from Indonesia* whatever their earlier histoiy may have heen^ have penetrated 
into Oceania is admitted by cveiyone, and this is certainly one of them. Dr. Rh-ers 
went further ami held that the evidence he then had from Dr. Fox ** must make it 
“ difficult for the most hardened sceptic to deny that it is at least a legitimate 
hypothesis that there has been such spread and survival/' that of “ the 
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trcinsmuwton of Kgyptifiri bclHa and cimtoma to ^Molajiwia p. 17 ). Dr. Fox 

(irat becunio acqiiaixil-ed witfi Ih. Eivera in JiN> 3 , and ait ho waa Ln coiiKl^nt 
oominuniofition with hia “ ho has not uiinatumlly boon Jargoly iidlijcneotl 

by the pKncipksif elaborated in “The Histoiy of Melftn<^kn Sfieiety." Later 
ho appean* to have been attrflcled by the theory of the *" arehaJo civiliantion.'' 
In hb Preface to “ Tlie Tlireahclcl of the Pacific/' l*rofea»or Ktliot Sailtti warna 
'' the reatier that anoihcj' interpretation of the facta ia i>osBible than that adopted 
bv Kivoth^ and, following him* Br, Fox/^ We ^^ish that there were more workern 
in Melanesia who w^oiiki give mb oa valnable matorial for tjie elueldatioii of tlir 
pTohlcma of the tranamitaion of eulturefl aa baa been providecJ by Pr. Fox. 

A. a HADDON. 


Britain; Arclifieology. Stone. 

The SkfTt^ of Stonehenge : A fuU D&^mption of the Sirucinre ami (is OuU AC 
Illustrated by numerous photographs, diagraios and plana drawn to Uif 
ticalo. By E. nL'!rbc:rt .Stone* F.S,A., Fellow- of KJng’u College, Ixmdoiu London : 
Robert Scott. 19 :^ 4 . Pp> 150 + xvL 30 platea. 8| by lOj. 

In thia handsomely produced book there ia collected, from m&ny difTcTent 
Bourcesp information conceniing Stonehenge dating from the sixteenth century 
to the preaent day. This is supplemented by chapUu^ on the origin and nature of 
the stones themsdvea, with siiggestiona as to how they may have t^cen traiisporteth 
dre^Hl* and set up ill their present pcasition. There Ls A generous supply of illuatra- 
tions and plans. Of the latter, that niatle by l^rofeasor Flkidurii Petrie In 1^^* 
and stAtOi.1 by him to be correct (as a plan) to within " about a thoueondtb of an ineh/^ 
and representing the relative positions of the atones as they stand as being “ in alt 
" eases correct to within a quarter of an incli has l>oo!i adopted* together witli 
Petrie's numbering of the sitones, as the general reference plan lor the whole book. 

With regard to the chapters on the general design and dimensions of the stones 
of Stonehenge, and of that part of the monument lightly termed hy the author as 
“ the Outworks,^" it may be said that on all these points his bewk forma a handy 
compendium of the actual mcasurczucnts and of the many opinions regarding Stotie- 
henge held during the past 300 years. Some of tbesso latter, expressed by Mr. Stone 
himself, have iMioome obsolete eiren while he was compiiLng them. For example, 
on page 2 we read :— 

The present structure of Stonehenge, as we now sec iti is aU of one 
** period4 The erection of the mreens is contemporamoiis with that of the 
bluestones, the work lifiving been continiiouft. This fact b fully cstabUsbipd 
by the results of the excavations ooitducted by Professor Gow land in 10 ^) 1 * 
and by Colonel Hawley in 192 tK 2 l.^" 

On page 05 , however, presumably writtoii a little later, we find this entirt^y 
contradicted ;— 

*' Tliere can be very littio doubt tliat tbo original circle of blucstones 
as first erected st Stonehenge—long before the present stnicture was 
buill^—^w'as simply a primitive circle of rough, unhewm boulders. 

“ We may readombly suppose tliat the * Aubrey holes/ recently discovered 
" by Colonel Hawley, are the foundation pits iii which the stones of this 
primitive circle w'ere set up. The evidence of the fragments appears to 
show that when the present struoture of Stonehenge was built, the okUrr 
“ bluestone circle wa 4 s dismantled, and the stones were then re-creeted lii 
“ their present positiona/* 

Even this later opinion must now be at least modified in the face of the discoveries 
of 1923-24 on the site, pariicuUrly with regAfti to the finding of two new tinge of 
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:Stoi^-]iolefl v^ithin ihihl of tho Aubrey hole?," ivnd coiie^utric* with it^ There ib 
atLil much more &w&iting diecovery—for c^xaniple^ whether or no the great " nng- 
feooe/' as we may imagine it, of dre^^l sarsens^ with Unteis^ now covertug little 
more than theeastem ja!niicircle of tiio niins, w'aa ever aetunlly completed to a whole 
circle; whetlKdP there ever were tnonQliths forming "opposite iUJidbeftf ** to the 
" Slaughter stone and to the " Heel etone ; whether the aidediues of theA^nqnuc ” 
^vor W'ore dchned., os has plausibly been supposed, by tw'O roivB of Bfantiing stones; 
and, in particular, what the/ur/T arc respecting the " Altar stone ” ami t)io anra at 
the heart of the moiuiinent which surroimchi it I 

When the whole story of these easily ascertainable particnlai's have been 
discovered by eiteavation^ together with whatever other surprises the site hus in 
store for its, and when tlie w^hole monument, earthworks and oil, has been scicntificallv 
aurvoyetfl as a single object^ and the plan of it, to the Mmallest detail^ plotted on a 
sufEciently large scale, showing the True Meridian exactly deternui^ed, and Laid <lowd 
in correct reference to the posltiomi of the earth-w'orka and stone-holeH of all ages, 
then will bo the time to write a Ixjok about uStonehenge " with any feeling of dnnhty 
in it. In that respect the present volume has appeared too soon. 

Chapter II ^ on the Age of Stcuiohengo, is a reprint of x\Lr* Stone's arricle in 
TAif Nincieenth Ceafary, find After^ for January, 1922. 

In Mas' of September, 1922^ tlie present writer ventured to criticise adversely. 
On several grounds, the aceuraey of the data arrived at in thift article^ and one of 
these criticijstns—namely, tbo fact that there are (at least} two monuments, of 
-different dates> on the s&me site—now appears to be justlEed, and throws into even 
wider helda of doubt the statement that Stonehenge is ** probably not earlier than 
about 2940 b.c. and not later than ** about 14340 If this dating ia at all to 

be accepted, to which of ail the monuments on the site does it refer? 

Following the dl&coveries of the last few years, it now seems probable^ in fact* 
that we are in the presence of three monuments ^ that Is to sayj of an ongmalj with 
two separate '* Festoratinns ” or augmentations^ set up at widely di^ering period? 
of time. 

First, we have the Earthw'ork Circle and Avenue,, excavated by means of deer- 
bom picks, with which w-e may probably associate the rough untiiinmed blocks 
of satsen, of which a few still Teinaiti. Possibly’ the two itewly'-di 3 cover£?d ring? of 
stoiie^holes and the Aubrey holes " may belong to this stage, 

^ext, we have the intreduetion from South Woles (as is now certain) of a Orcle 
and Cove of untrlmmed Blucstones; and* Lastly, the erection g| the Cove of immense 
trilithoru^, with its surroundiiig lintelled Circle of trimmed Sarwn stone, and the 
contem[>oraneoiis trimming of the pillars of the Bluestone Cbve, 

All of these three i^tfuctures, the Earthwork Avenue, the Bloestone Cove, and 
the great f^arsen Cove, liavc the same axial line {m report^ by Sir Norman LockytT 
and by' Mr, Stone), ijulieating that the aumuth of the orii^uia] “ axis " was main^ 
tained faithfully thmughoiit the succeeding structural changes. If this axial line 
is indeed the same for all the structures, njid If ita azimuth U that of sunrise at the 
Summer solstiee of the year when thejirsf monument wa? Laid out, what, then, is the 
date of the introduction of the Bluci^tone Oireic, and what (almost meet intct«rtmg) 
is the date of that surpaasing engineer, named as Merhn in the troditiona^ who 
originated trabeated architecture in these hyperborean land?^ and in the same 
mament of genius devised^ for that ** momentmonument*" the mortice and tenon 
and tlie t<*ggh joint, to keep all standing to futurity J A man, morwvep, wboec 
influenoe was such that he was able to command the servicea of multitude? on the 
prevkaialy unknown,, and seemingly impossible^ work of trajisportlng 40 pUlara of 
atone, each of them weighing (as Air, Stone calcuktOB) about Sfl tcm?» and 35 lintels, 
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cwh WfjighLng dlmut seven for, postfibly^ swvcral miletit Aii<J th^n u^tlioualy 

iQ dref^a tliem with pond^-rous hammer-stoiie^p and afterw^ardu to set ihcm up. 

Who was thirt man, when did he live^ and why ia there only one Stonehetigi^ in 
tJie world* without uiicifator and uitbout progeny I 

We have to go as far aa the island of Tongatabu, in the South Paelflc Ouean^ to 
find a trdithon (and that btit u single one) at dII comparable in sizo to those of Stone^ 
henge. Quite mjsteriouH in its singularity—for it h tlie only one known in the 
w'bolc PuclHc region—it ataiicia ml joining the tombs of the Tuitongn* or Saered KingM 
of the island. It is constructed of coral blocks, cut out of the adjuining roefp and 
stands about 18 feet high. The lintel is not mortitjed, however^ as at Stunehenge; 
hut the top of each U]>right pUlnr in cut into* lio as to form a square forked recess, in 
which the cross-beam rests. 

Aa to the possibilities of tmnaporting the great atones of Stonehenge, we have 
to go no farther than Egj^pt to find that such work, by human labour, w'aa a cojnmon 
event of ancient times, and with even greater luonuliths. Later stUlp in the third 
century' of our ora, an immense stone, weighing about 85 tons, was conveyed, 
by man power ouly^ for a distance of more than 8D milea from the sacred hill of 
}ilihintslOr near AniiradJiapura, in Ceylon, to the then capital qf ToMonjaruw'a, where 
it now UeSp and bearing on it a long inscnptiou in praise of King Tisaa, is named 
Calirotap'"* Of Stone Booh. 

Chapters flip 1%% and V* on the Origin and Nature ol the stones now rentaiuing 
on tho flitc of Storicbonge* with remarks on “ dressing '' themp will probably be found 
to be the most valuable ones, to those interested In the matterp In the book; dealing 
as they dOp for the moat part, with ascertained facts* and with careful exporUnents 
made by the author and others. 

In Chapter VI interesting suggestions are made* also the result of experiments 
by the author* as to the means by w hich the great triUtbons and the great (Circle, 
w'ith itsS lintels* may have l>een set in place. There set<ms Uttlo doubt that the stones 
€ouM have been set up by the ruoUu^ proposed; but* if so* what has happened to 
the vast mounds of earth and chalk, etc.* which must have been brought to the site 
for the purpose p of w'hich not the least aymptoiu remams* while the much smaller* 
and presumably much more ancient, earth-heap^ of the vallum of the Ditch and of 
the " Avenue” remain still visible* if much dimlnmbed by wind, raini worms and 
rabbite. 

In conclusion, one notea with regret that even with so strong a protagonist 
for ** Orientation ” as the author, not one of the plai^ given in his book is laid down 
In such a way that the arimuth of any Itne, such os the “ Axis ” of the monument* 
all all immediately be evident—namely* so that the Meridian, Uie line Indicating 
True North and South, shall be |mra11e! to tho edge of the book* w ith tlio North end 
uppermost* as in all scientific plans* inolu<iing oven school map-hooka. The 
importance of this ia obvious, and much cxeeeda the ignoble excuse of economy of 
paper, which can be the sob reoBon for thia crookedness. 

BOYLE T, S0MEE\T1^E. 


CORRESPONDENCE* 
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Sib*—N o one could welcome the results of Messrs. Gariltt and Armstrong's 
exploration of CresswcH Ch^a more warmly than 1 do myself, especially os they 
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relieve the AurignaciAii iiJiabitants of these i«L&nclH froni the unmerited reproach 
of w iiicliiTerence to art. I onJy niyh that they harl been zoade in time for 
recognition in the last edition of ** Ancient Hiintets.” 

In the light of these recent dlsooveriest the problem of the Cres^twell ** borge 
asaumcii finite a difTerent aspect and i feel aU the more bound to offer an explJ^nntion 
of the statement for wJdch I ani reepoiisible. It arom;^ out of a cDiivcrssation with 
the Eev, A. M- Rector of Umgwith-Basset^ well known by hla eirploration 

of the Langtv'ith Cavemi which ia EfituatCKl within easy reach of Creiisswell CYags- 

Hnppcning to refer to the almost complete absence of any artiatic work iti the 
pakeolitliie deposits of this countryv I mentioncid the famous horse " as the only 
known exception to the general mb, w hen Sir. Sfullins at once interposed with 
the remark that this is no exception and proceeded to mform me that it had been 
aurrcptitioualy introduced into the cave^ more than one jX'rson —m I understood— 
having been concerned in this nofarioua proceeding. 

He demiuTcdp how^ever, andp as I thought very naturally, to my request for 
names, but asauned me that he spoke of hia own personal knowledge^ 

Any rcRcction on the gocxl faith of an}' of the explorcn* of thia cavern—particu¬ 
larly my ohi and dear friend the Rev. Magcns Mello, the actual finder of the engravings 
w'ouLd have at onee aroiiml my indignant resentment j but there w'aa no hint of 
this, and as Mr* MuiLins'a statement not only dispnacd finally of what I had always 
regarded as malicious go^p, but was in general harmony with the Htate of know ledge 
at the timep I felt it my duty to make it public, even if only in a modest footnote. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Mullins is no longier with us to add his explanations 
to mine. All I con do now is to w ithdraw the eoutroverted statement and to delete 
the footnote at the earliest opportunity. 

Perhaps I may be ptTjmttod to refer to another diflcovcry which was made too 
late for notice hi my last edition. It ifl of great imporianoo, eince it affects not 
merely a locality but a whole mdiistry. I allude to the finding by M, Feyrony in 
a Bolutnean layer at Les Eyitife, of ft slab of limestone bearing a caning in high 
relief of tw'o oxen (Bos j?rp»ii^ewiws}. 

When I examine<i this work last Chriatmiui I was much inipncsaed by its skilful 
modeUing, fidelity to nature and artistic feeling. It rccalln, though Jess bold, the 
famotiB hisons of Tuc d'Audoubert. 

Hitherto the Solutrean age has afforded no object of art and this has always 
Ijcen regarded as a remarkable fact, for the Solutreun people were the first to intro¬ 
duce that new method of workbig in Bint whieh produced the moat beautiful w'eapons 
of the Palaeolithic age and afterw'ordK culminated in the w^onderful productions of 
Neolithic Kgypt and recent North America. It was supposedt ui explanation, that 
the Solnlreans were a warlike^ Invadkig race w‘ho coneentrated ail their attentEon 
on their weapons and had none left for artiatic effort. We now see how far this w as 
from the truth. 

Youra fatthfully, 

University CoUegtv Oxford, \V. J. SOLLAB- 

lOtb March, 1925. 


Correclion, Dr. H. R. Hall mites to point out that in liis article in ftT 
MaNj 1025,1, the excavations now in progress at Ur have been, by in- Uf 
advertence, spoken of as if they were the work of the British Museum sokly. On 
p* 2. line 29, Mvsmm'8 work should read irorh of fAe Joini Expedition of tAe 
British Museum und fh€ University Museum of Philaddphia. 


JLtmm anu SweaawouDE^ Lmi., Hu Majwy'i Piiniern, East Hardlog Striset^ Loadoa, E.GLi. 
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Egypt : Religion. Blackman. 

An Ancient Cgyptinn Custam Ulusti^tcd by a Modern Survival Q A 

\Vimfr+\d S. Blachman* With Plate E. 00 

In the Jmirmi of Erf^ptian Archt^oifif, Jonuarjs 1015, pp. 8-9, with pL IV, 
Pn>f 4 ?ftsar Pcet drt‘W tli« attention of EgyptologisU to a number of clay halls, such as 
hose which arcshoaTi in pL K, hg. ]. Those which he describca were found in tho 
sand tilling of a small maiftaba in Cemetery^ D at Abydos in the tiCftson 1912-The 
* original number of the balls must have been about 40^ and they lay mrjstly in 
“ the north-cast comer thy river reckoningJ of the sand core of the Ma^itaba 
" (No. 124). In diameter they vary from 20 to 40 centimetres and tliey are all 
" approximately circular (p. fi). ;Most of these halls have the iinpre^ions of 
a r<-ticular seal, proliably a cyLmder." Tliree of these balls were cut open 
for examination, when two of them wert' found to contain fragments of reed 
(po?:sibly^pap>-mHj, the third ha\-ing within it a very small bit of linen cloth. 
Professor Peet (p. 9) refers to the fact that simiLar clay balls were found by 
Professor Gar^tang at Pe^iaqlia in a smaQ hole bored into the top of the wall 
** of :ilastaba aO, near its north-west comer/t These balls bear inciaions similar 
to those found by Professor Peet at Abydoe, but with additional incised ilranTng& 
of animals and possibly a man. IdaKtaba 50 may perhaps be assigned to the 
Vth Dvnasty, a similar or slightly earlier date being attributed to the Abydoe 
Mastaba, I^ofessor Poet concludea hia note on these objects as follows : It 

“ would be foolish to dogmatise with regard to the purpose of thcise objects. That 
" they W'cre connectccl with the rites of burial is, however, fairly certain, and w^o 
may conjecture that they hart some magical significance" (p, 9), 

A further reference to theue balls is made in a note in the Journal of October, 
1915, pp. 253-4, where GriflSth suggests that some reference to eontmeti^ with 
the prit^thoorl may have been macribed on the pieces of papynifl or cloth found 
within these particular bails. The same authority goes on to »a 3 ^: " The toiah 
" contracts were evidently a source of much cjuarrelling and anxiety + and 1 
“ fihouhl think thise symboLio contracts may have been deemed to have inagfe 
" force for the folfilment of the origtual^^^—but many altcmatiYes arc po,siiible.” 

Again, in the Journal for Aprih 1916* Miss Ctompton publishes a note on 
" Two clay balls in the Manchester Museum/' the accompanying PI. XVI figuring 
the two balls in question, each cut in half and thus exhibiting their contents. 
These balla, like those mentioucfl al>ove, are made of claj^ but the outer surface 
is smooth, without incisions or mscriptionsr The3' w^re discovered by Professor 
Sir Flinders Petrie in a tomb at XahOn in lfi9fh and, when presented lo the ^Tuseum 
by Mr. Jesse Haworth that same year, they w*ere unbrohem. In 1916 the museum 
authorities decided to cut these baUB open, and found that each one contained 
** A tuft of red-brown human hair, apparently infantile! " The tomb group to 
which these halls lielong is assigned Sir William FUndem Petrie to “about 
the XXth l^ynasty," and Mws Crompton, having referred to the discoveries 
of the very aimllar clay halls by Professor Peet at Ahydos, go^ on to say that ** It 
“ is singular that the dated examplea known ahould bo separated by ho ’atde an 
interval of time as that between, the Old Kingdqni and Dynastj' XX, even 
“ though the coatenta are entirely different.” 


• Tlio [uiidrt avolleble tor my work in Egypt duriag this ljuit A&AHon wer& largely provided 
by this Tnutee^f oi the Percy Slklea Fund, ond by Bupplem^ntary gmnlB from the 

Roynl Society and the ComroiHw lor Anthropology in Oxford- 
t OarBtnng : rAind E^piiiin DyFtojly, pp. 32, 59+ PI- XXX. 
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In The Citif of AkhenaUn, Part I (on account of the excavations 
bv tht‘ Eg 3 i>t Ex[jli>r&tion Society in 1^:21 and LD22), p. 00. it la bitted that . 
•■‘quite common object waa a small baU of mud aornchm^ stamped ajith the 
“ impresHions of aignet-rin^, containing a wisp of hairi they may^a , 
dedications, a lock of a child’s Imir being vowed to a god m 
“ puberty—a practice still cturent in some districts of Lpper Egjpt—or they tn > 

*' represent a more malcvDknt type of domestic magic. .^ 

'lliia vear among the finds from EI-'Amarna exhibited by the E^^-p 

ExplopatiJn Society, were two or three clay balls, di^over^ during the excavations 
conducted on that site by Mr. Newton, on behalf of the Ihc S~iet> 

bos most kindlv permitteil me to refer to these specimens to illustrate 1“^ 
juid has furnished me with the photograph which is rcproiluced here 111. h. 

^ While continuing mv rcaimtcbes last winter among tbe/cf/dfiTK of Upper Egj'pt 
1 came across the following custom, and also hml the opportunity of wrtue^ng 
the ceremony connected with it. In all Egyiitlan villages a number of liltle ho.^ 
may bo seen with their beads shaved, save fora lew tufts of hair which are e 
uutouchctl. 1 am told that each of such tufts is deflicateti. in the case of JIiMliins. 
to a sheikh, or to a saint if the child's parents aro Copts, or sometimes idl the 
tufts are dedicated to one shoikh or saint. I am told that there is no specin/ 
^e lor the hair to be cut in this way, but I believe it is ^waw done m very early 
childhooil, for I have never seen any but young children wrtli ^ ® 

hair left mi their heads. Contrary to the suggestion put forward by Professor 
Peet the ceremonial cutting off of the tufts is not, so far as I lave c iscovert 
nerforincil at any particular ago of Imyhooil, but the date of the performance s«ms 
to depend on whether the father can afford the expense that tlie ceremony entmls, 
such expense, in some ,,arts of Upper Egj'pt tAsyut P^vince. for example), 

bcinij conaidemble. It ncvc^r bet-o HUggested to m* that I be c^retnonj Ukt^ 

ulace when the boy has reached the age of puberty, Indwfl, as far aa my own 
experience goea, the tofts were removed long before that period was reached. 

When it is dealrcd that the tufta should be shaved oR. quite on unijortant 
ceremonv takes place,—at least auch is the case, according to my mfornuuit. in 
Asvut I^ovinee. Wien possible, the child is taken to the torafi or tomtja of the 
Hhcikh or sheikhs to whom the tufts of hair are dedicated, and the tufta are remwed 
iust within, or just outside, the sacred building, or the child may l>e t^ou to a 
mosque where the ceremony also can performed. If the child is a C opt it is 

taken to the chuieh or chuichefi named after the saint or samta to whom these 

tufta of hair have been dedicated. In the ease of the Muslims the village barber 
is called in to remove the hair, but with the Copts a priist performs the nte. 
The removal of these tufts takes place if posable when the hair is four to five centi- 
melres long. But in parts of Upper Egypt the ceremony is so cxpetisivc for a 
noor fftlah that the child may have to wait some time longer before the tufts 
can be- removed. Bread and meat are taken to the tombs or moaquru where the 
ceremonv is to be performed, and then a feast is held to the accomp^iment of 
donciniz' beating of the dmiti (darahutk^), himd^clapping and zaghanl. Tbe 
barber on these occasions may demand quite a large sum of money, and altogether 
the ceremonv rarely coats less than aLx pounds, often more. 

I inmif m-itnisawi the perfonnance df tbe rite Lq Fsyum where 

the proc^ga were simpler. The child whoee tufts were to ^ ’J™ 

taken to the tomb of the Sheikh Umbarak, to whom they had all been dedicated 
fPl E Fig. 2). The barber arrived and shaved the hair oft just uithm the entrance 
to the tomb I Fig. .’I). On this occasion the child was held by the siaterdudaw cd 
the child’s mother, but I do not think there is any fixer! rule as to who should 
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act in this capacit 3 ^ There nd feaat or dimcing, but such le&tiTitica m^y tAke 
place sometimefi ui this proirincdp though they are not necesmry, as 1 wna toid was 
theciLsein Asyut Province* Thechild'a mother a friend of mlncp ond as J paid 
the barber's fee myself, I managedp mth the asaistanee of the woman who hehl the 
chiUh to aecure half tlie hair that hod been cut olf. The cut-olf hair is aiwava 
buried outside the tomb or mosque where it liaa been cut off, and is put in the ground 
either loose, or else U first enclosed in a clay boJJ, On the occasion when 1 was 
present at this eereniony tlie hair was enclosed in a clay ball and bnried uutside 
the Sheikh Umbarnk's tomb, and half was kept back and put in another clay ball 
and presented to me. The ball in my possession» of which a photograph is 
reproduced here, is somewhat flattened at the Imso, owing to the fact that the clay 
of which it is made was father moist, and the placing of the ball outside the house 
to flun-lHLkc it naturally flattened that portion w'^hieh rested on the ground. 
(PJ, E, Fig. 4.J 

As stated above^ Coptic parents take their ckildron to have the tufts removod 
at the church or churchea, or sometimes it may be the tomb or tombs, of the saint 
or saints to whom the tufts of hair are dedieatcf]. The priest, as has also been 
stated, ofliolat^^ as barljer* the father presenting a gift of money to the church or 
churches Avhere the tufts are removed. On such an occasion a special service is 
held at the church, and osen and fowls are killed 
outside the building, the meat, together with bread, 
being distributed among the oH^emblcd crowd of 
frictids and the poor. If the parents are not rich 
enotigli to supply such a munifleunt feasts they will 
bring a smaller quantity of meat witli them and will 
distribute it and bread lo the crowds which always 
collect outside the building on these occasions, but 
in such cases no sacri flees are made. Among the Copts 
no dancmg takes place at this ceremony* as among the 
^^luslims, but the women give the cries of joy 
and there is a good deal of ringing, 

I have been told that if a wonian remains for a long 
time after marriage without tbe prospect of a child, she 
Will pray for a son, promising that. In the event of 
her prayer being aTi!9wered, she will have the boy's hab shaved, leaving only the tufts, 
nvhicb she will dedicate to the sheikh or shcLkhs, or to the saint or saints, with whom 
she has intcreeded. ^Vlicn offering such prayers, ahe will probably repair to tbe 
tomb of the sheikh, or to the church of the Coptic Saint to whom she wishes to 
appeal. I wras told in Fayum Province that if a boy is seen with liis hair cut into 
tufts it mcana that he is an only son^ and that this style of headdress will ensure 
him a long life. The initial cutting of the hair, it should be pointed out^ is performed 
at home. 

This modern custom may explain the clay balls found on ancient sites ui 
Egypt, at any rate those found containing hair, which hair* as stated by Miss 
Crompton above, is apparently Infantile/’ 

A commcffi form of votive offering to Iks fqimd banging up in sheikhs^ tombs 
at the present day is a small piece of the dr^ of a devotee. The offerings are 
suspended from a cord or cords which hang over the catafalque Lnrido the domed 
building usually erected to the memory of a dead sheikh and in which the holy 
man is often buried. Po^ibly the small hit 4 t of linen found in some of the clay 
balls represent an early form of votive offering. 

WIXIFRED S. BLACKJL4X, 
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Notes on an Ibertan Broiiao Votive-Figure and oii an Iberian 
Gold earring. litj 11’. L. Hildburgh, Al.A., FhM^, F.S^A- 

Thc little figure {prttrcut height In.) of a 
~ ^ calletl prieetCBs* hero iUuatratod is an onusiiajly good 

A oxemple of a particular forai of votive offering of 
which a number of specnneTis are already on record, f 
It was obtained some years ago at Burgos; un¬ 
fortunately, no information about where or how it 
had been found was attached to it- It ropre^uts an 
Iberian woman, her hands Htrotohed forward and 
Lnellned downward, in a cJose-fifting gariuent 
reaching her ankles, with her characteristic mitre 
coverefl in pari by a Jong veil^ and with her bare 
feet set upon a thin circular base. From her neck 
hang torca whichr seemingly (the Email scale of the 
figure, and its somewhat sketchy treatment, make 
cautious judgment advisable), are of the smooth 
tv'pe found mainly in the north of the pemnsula^ 
rather than of the type, formed of twihtc<l Btrancls, 
found mainly in the lionthem parts and sometimeEi^ 
seemingly, represented on little hron^e votive-figures 
from these parM^ , _. _ 

The base of the 
figure is, in figures 
of this particular 
kind^ 80 cxeeptloiial 
a feature—none of 
the others I have 
alluded to above 
possess it—as, considered in eonj unction with the 
locality w hence the figure lately earae, to suggest 
that the latter was found in some sanctuary other 
than those in Southern Spain whose futea have tip 

to now been invcBtigated. _ 

The earring, also, waa obtained at Burgos, and simiJaTly without any mdication 
whatsoever either of the locality or of the circuMStancea in which it was discovered- 
Its tvpc ia one, perhaps inspircsl by a bunob of grapeaj, of which several examples 
frcun the province of Granada have been recorded j none are known definitely to have 

* Oti ths ilres# rep™ontei:l in IborLan voti^'s-aficrinE*, cf, J. Ibenan ficiilpturet 

in Vol. XXtl (Ifllf J, .3 m - nn^i ir k tt 

f C% P. Pari®. ** Ejwai Bur rarl at I'induBtiifK ct® TEepiigna primitive^ Pnnfl, IPW, vol. II. 

lit PP- J03 AMO. ; Hr SfiiiidarB, Pre-Homan Broils Votive ()fferij 4 pl from IlrapeftapefVd*” 
in\4rcW«^. VoL LX, pt XU, p, J- R. Mi^lltK in Eeid*la d€ .rtrcAi™. VpI. IV . pla. V. 
acd VI. pp. m «nd Vpl- VII, pi. VI. P. 1. C-lvo and J Cftb^, m 

the Junta Superior lie KTtrnvBcitme# y Antlijamliuleiii. SlMlnd, Nn. I of IPlO, X^. Aud i6td. 
No. I of 1 VIS No. 22), pL XII? F* Minnrcha La auU^a odluaci^n iWnco, 

Vblencia^ lois, pL p. 154. 

t For aolw on Iberiim Icrcae and on their occutfcnw on votive rf^urw. rfM Kiidburgh 
•\\ Find of IfeerO'IUiitiiEi Silver at C^rdovV’m Archivoloffm, VoL LXXIl Jp pp- 163 wg. 

I Tlie sMsqmblAtica may* hov^ever* bo only n elwnce one; the uuo oi grainB of gohl nueh oh 
hifcVfi bean iitiiplo>^ hcrtr, iencl* itaelf lo disposition* of thi* kind, M-any exAmplefl nf similar 
tnangulargmupin^pi are to be b«ii figun^d m^!- RoeenborB, - Gv^hJclUo drr Goldechmitdekimal, 
part on Oraanlaiion. Fraaklort a. i'3L, 191&+ 
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b«en dificovvced inthedMitrict ordinarih'paying arch Biological tribute to Burgoa. A 
very similar object, al:>o of gold, baa been figured (oii PI. XV'II) by J, Cabre and 
F. do Motos. in la AecndEjwfia ibarica de T&tugi {Golem, jMwiiieMi de Omttodal iletnoir 
Xo. 4 of 1918 (general No. 2S) of the Junta Superior do Excav. y Antig,, Jlndrid 
(192U). Described as being finely worked, it differo from the present example in 
Jmting its side-oxtenflions oidy two rows deep, instead of triangular : it has been 
listetl amongst small objects of “ oatilo egipciante greco-fenicio-punioo," Several 
smaller pieces of the same kind, but lacking the aide extensions, found in the 
necropolis at Tutugi, Iia\ie been figured on the same plate. 

W. L. HILPBUROH. 
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Britain : Arohseology. 

The Purpose of Stonehon litj Iltrbert Sicne, F.S.A. 

We know aonietkoig about iStonchcngei and there is a great deal Riore 
that we do not know. But of all subjects connected with thifl remarkable structure 
there IB none which has fl greater interest for most people than the problem of 
its purpose. Generally the firat question ft«ked by the casual visitor to Stonehenge 
is: What was it fori ” Emineiit areliKologlats have debated the same question 

for many years. 

Stonehenge must have Ijecn a work of considerably more importance than any 
stnictiire of its period in Britain, There is, perhaps, no edifice in the w^orld which 
has iK'cn the subject of more d[sc:ufiflioii,i both by the leamctl and the unlearned ; 
but the puq>osc for which it was constructed will probably for ever remain 
unknown. 

There has, however, been no lack of conjecture* of wbkh the following are 
examples :■ — Astronomical observatory'* Calendar for the aeaaona, Temple for some 
form of worship* Heatlquarters of a priesthood, Sepulchre lor chieftains, Sepuk-bral 
use connected with barrows* Memorial liall or monument of victory, Palace for a 
great king, Rail lor ceremonial mcetingB ol eldefs. Court of |uaticei ^Theatre for 
contests or erdcab* To rival or supersede Avebury * 


Ot tlicse conjectures the two which hitherto appear to have found most favour 
W'ith archax>logists are :~ 

fa) that Stojiehenge w&s designed for some piirj;K>se connected w'ith 
the observation or worship of the Sun ; and incidentally as a calendar for 
the (K^asons* 

(h) that Stonehenge W“as designed for Kome sepulchral purpo^ connected 
with the adjacent Barrows. 

The evidence in favour of the former is the fact that the axis of the structure 
is directed (oa nearly as can be ascertained) to the point on the horizon at which 
midsummer sunrise occurrcxl when Stonehenge was built. 

In July, 1030, a meeting of the Wiltshire Archax>iogicaI Society and the Royal 
Archa&ological Listitute w’os held at DcvLzt^a. In the officjal handbook Issued by 
tho Society^ on that uccasioii for the information of their visitors* the following 
remarks are mode regarding the probable purpose of Stonehenge i — 

" The evidence aeems to point irrcaistibly to the conclusion that it was 
planned and orientated in connection with the observation of the Sun, 
“ and consequently in all probability with its worship/* 

And regarding the direetion of the axis of the structure to the point of mid- 
Eummer Bunrfac, continues: — 

can scarcely be maintained that this clrcumBtanee Is likely to 
** have been due to an aocident, and* although it is capable of various 
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" IntcrpTetatiDoa^ the fundanieiital idea basefl on the observation and 
" veneration of the Sun (and also perhaps of other heavenly bcxiieti) remains 
** the same.” 


Turning now to a consideration of the “ eeptilchral purpose ” theory, we 
find that tiaT^nty-fiv^e j^ears ago, at tlie end of the last eentur^% the opinion 
commonly accepted was that Stonehenge was of Bronze Age date, and that it w as 
confftrueted for " some Bepolchral purpose ” conncctwl with the adjacent Round 
Barrow's. 

Ihiring the last twenty yearSj bow'ever, the facta ascertained by the excavations 
carried out by Williara Gowland (in l&Ol) and the astronomical eomputationa of 
Norman Lockj'et have been gradually assimilated. Fresli light has, moreover* 
lately been thrown on the subject by the excavation work undertaken by Colonel 
Hawley. Tlie result is that at the present time (1924) it may be regarded as 
practically certain that the structure of Stonehenge, as we now' see it* ia of Neolithic 
date. 

Of the 3(>C barrows now remaining within a circular area of 20 square! niUes 
around Stonehenge we find that 294 are of the Bronze Age. Hence it would appear 
probable that when Stonehenge waa built* 96 per centn of the barrows now" to be seen 
in its vicinity did not exist. 


But even if Stonehenge and the adjacent barrow e W"ere of the same period 
and the work of tJic same race. It would, of course, by no means follow that they 
were correlated. People died and were buried in London in Norman timea—but no 
one supposes that this fact bas any connection with the buildiiig of Westminster 
Halit 

The writer has pre[>ared a map show-Jiig by different shades of colour the 
relative density in the distribution of barrows id dijfferent districts over the whole 
of W^ntahirv. It i« apparent therefrom that the districts over which the barrows 
are moai numerous are precisely those which would have been most Likely to have 
been selected by the Neolithic and by the Round Barrow people as most suitable 
for occupation- Jt is found, moreover^ that parts outside the chalk areas are left 
almost entirely blank, indicating that thase iiarts w'sre practically uninhnbitefL 

We can scarcely suppose that tliese people deliberately selected the most 
desirable habitation sites for the burial of their dead, and then went to live elsew^hcre. 
We may conclude, therefore, that these people generally interred the remains of 
their dead in the neighbourhood of their dwellings, and that where barrowH are 
found to be most nnmerDus, there the district had been most closely popui1ato<l or 
had beiui inhabited for the longest period. As James FerguB»on remarks hi this 
connection 

" They [the Barrows] are scattered either singly or In groupa so com> 
pletdy without orderp that the only feasible explanation seems to be. 
that each man was buri^sl where he lived; ifc may possibly have been in 
** htH own gardenj but more probably in bis own house .... It may 
" have been that when the hcml of a family died, he was buric<l on his own 
hearth, and an earthen mound replaced the but in winch be lived.”—/fude 
Siont MQnumcrtlf, p. 102). 

The chalk area in Wiltshire is about IKK) square miles. Tlic number of 
barrows of all kinds marktHl on the six-inch-to-a-mile! Oixinance map is 1,2^, 
giving an distribution of rather over one and a half bairowe to a square 

mile. 
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The distributiOD^ how^vcr^ v^Les eonflidembiy. Taking an atea of four square 
mOes BE a convenient unit, we UniipOii what w'ere then apparently the moet clDseiy- 
populated dlstrieta in WilUhire* the greatest number of barrowa (marked on the 
Ordnance map] which may be contained witldn a rcotaiiglc of four aquare mdes to 
he BB shown on the table below :— 



Number of Bairows. 

Selectetl areas of densest population. 

Maximum 
on four 
sq. miJes. 

Average 

per 

sq. mile. 

North and South of the Cursus, partly in Amesbury parish 
and partly* in Durriugton 

137 

34-2 

About five miles to X.E. from Stonehenge, partly iu 3ilUston 
parish and partly In Bulford . , , - . 

96 

24(> 

About Ui miles to S.W. flora Avebury in iiorthoni part of 
Biahop^ Cannings parish _ . _ ^ - 

71 

17’7 

About a milo nortli of Sidbury Hill and miles S.E. from 
EverJey * - - - - ~ - 

43 

lD-7 


Xn the neighbourhood of Stonehenge the moat closely-populated districta (ae 
indicated by the barrows) appear^ to have been in groiipa of settlementa locat€^d on 
suitable sites towards the north and west. There ia nothing in the arrangement of 
tho barrows or the position of the sitea to suggest any intentional connection with 
Stonehenge, nor is there anything m the design of Stonehenge itself to indicate 
any sepulchnil purpose,” 

"Within an area of iO square miles around Stonehenge the number of 
harrows of alJ kinds now existing is SOfi, giving an average of 15-3 baxtows to a 
square mile. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Avebury there are comparatively few 
barrows, scattcied more or less indiscriminately, and here also we observe that 
there is nothing to suggest any intentional connection with the stonea. The neareat 
closely-populated district (as Indicated by tho barrowaj ia about miles to 
the south-wwitp ia the wortliem part of the pansh of Bishop's Cannings (see table 
above). 

Within a circular area of 30 square miles around Avebury the numljer of 
baiTOw-s of all kinds now exktiiig marked on the Ordnance map is 94^ giving an average 
of 4*7 barrows to a square mile, 

Tlie foregoing remarks have, of course, their widest application in reference to 
the Bound BaiTOWs> which (as now existing] are considerably more numerous than 
the Long Barrows—the ratio in numbers being about 20 to 1. The Round Barrow's 
are commonly in groups of a clozen or more, as if ail belonging to one family or cLan^ 
The Long Barrows arc generally found singly, as family sepulchres, statiding alone. 
But os reganls distribution of population the remarks made above may" l>e taken 
to apply equally to both clftss<w; for we find, as might be expected, that the dialricta 
which bad apparciitly been considered by the Xeolithic pt^ple as moat suitable 
for iheir acttlemcnts were also adopted by their Bron^ie Age successors* 

From the eoiiaiderations aa eict forth above wc may apparently draw the 
following concliitiioua :— 

{a) That where barrows are found tn be more nunierou* tbia is simply 
an indication that the district w'as more closely populatedj or that it had 
been inhabited for a longer period. 
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{*1 Tliatt fltUiDugh barrows art? v^ry numerous iii the ndgbbourhocxl of 
Stonehengo^ tliert! ia no indicatian th&li they were in any way correlated with 
that etructiire. 

[c] That there m no rea^Q to suppose that the remains of chieftains 
were broxight from a distance to be interrorl in the ncighbourhcNxl of Stone¬ 
henge, or that Stonohenge was erected for any sepulchral purporie- 
In regard to the design of Stonehenge, it has been su]jposed that this may have 
iMwn evolved from the primitive Stone Cirde hut, except that the peristyle of 
Stonehenge hapfjcna to lie ckcaUr in plan, there is absolutely nothing m thb highly- 
speeiaJiHefl architectural design wliicli baa anything in common with a Stone Circle. 
The leaxiing idea of the stone circle is wmply a boundary or cnctoaiire, and the 
same expreesion aueviveft in the present day in the cirele of sUnie (or cast iron) 
posts HiiiTttmndiiig a market crows—a clock tower—or a monument. 

If wc w’ant to imagine same remote prototype for Stonehenge we might with 
more probability suggest the cireular dwelling-hut. It ap[>eair&p howeverj more 
teaaanable to suppose that tMs grand Structure w'oa a definite design, and that it was 
made circular hi plan simply because that form was found suitable for the purpose 
of the buiJiling and the conditions of tho aito* The general appearance of this great 
work expresses u similar architectural idea to that more fully developed in tiie 
Colosseum at Home^ and tlie internal arrangements have points of similarity W'ith 
those of Buddluat templea in India, 

T' Xext, as regards tiie cireumstanees conuectc^l with tbo building o( Stonebengc. 

Within a circular area of 20 square miles around Stonehenge there are twelve 
Long Barrows marked on the Ortluanee map. This ^ves a ratio of between nine 
and ten times tho number per square mde as compared wutb the average (for Long 
Barroivs) for the w'hole of Wiltshire. In Neolithic times^ therefore, the neighhourhootl 
of Stonehenge must have been a very important district* in which there were no 
doubt several wellqiopulated settlementsp as evidenced by these great sepulchrcft 
erected for their chieftains. 

When it wasdecifk^ to build the present ^ilructiirc of Stonehenge the coiiditioiui 
in the neighbourhood were probably somewhat as follows :— 

The XeoUthie people had already occupied the district for some tlioUEiands of 
years. Tribal wars between thv dwellers <ni the plain had ceased, and the country 
around was at peace. The ilitcb i9u rrouiidliig the early fortUied be It lenient nn tlie 
Stoiiebenge site had Jong become unnecessary' for defensive purposes, and w^as now 
nearly isiJlcd up. The site Itself bad bewn aliandoned for habitation^ and tlie fjcople 
had made new Bctllemcnt-e in convenient positions on the open plain outside. There 
WttS now a eonaiderable population in the neighbourhood, so there no dlfBcnlty 
in obtaining the large nomher of labourers required for the works connected with 
the huilding of Stonehenge, 

When Stonehenge was built the iLLstrict was tbua a sort of metropolis for the 
Neolithic people in this pan of Britain^ and a convenient centre for religious or civil 
meetings of the oliiefl tribes or elans. It would, thereforcj naturally be selected as 
the moat suitable plsce for the erection of a great public building* 

f^tonchenge was undoubtcilly the greatest and most magnibeent Etructiire of 
itti periled in firitain, and we may regoid it os most Imprahabte that it could have 
been crf?cted for any local or (so to speak} paroehial purpose^ merely to serv'e a few 
hamlets in its immediate neighbourhood. It is only rcasonahlc to suppose that it 
was designofl to mrvo some purpose of national Importance for all the allied inbes 
In thlfl part of the coimtiy^—such as a great Temple for some form of worship—a 
Court of justice—or a Hall for ceremonial meetings of the cbiels. 

B. HERBERT STONE. 
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In my paper under t lii& title liii. p. dSl?, m/.) 1 alludod to a chief 

whofee lUle La Gabunj^a. Further study enables me to suppleineDi and correct as 
follows :— 

Gfllninga, chief of canoes. The word eoniaiiis two elements, viK,, 

biingii, canoe, dcclits in J. 180, mitmuju ; J. 187, bon^. The btoe is BUL 
for UAL, IioUdw, which is seen in a foirly re|irc^'ntallve numbeT of words for valley,” 
in Bantu. BL'L Is closely allied to GUL, hoUow', as in Cw. mo-fp(pro, a valley; 
Irtjoro, hollow- }HQ-ioro, a boat; mul from GUL derive niiH? words for canoe in 
JC'H, whilst the form LUG is given in al;out nine more and LUB in tw o or throe 
more. Tlie significaiiee of this i refer to later, as also tlic change of final vowel 
from 11 ” to “ a to dcsignalc a title. 

ga, prefix, is not cosy to explain m ft Bantu fonn. It is prob ably non-Bantu 
ftnd derived from v^>[AG, master owmer^ ahintolnd. Eur. yAlAGH. MAG is found 
in Ny. mukamaj king, master, owner (Maddox), and CL mnkama, master, owner 
(Filkington). In Hausa it Ixieomea the prtdix or ina, owner of, or doer of —e 
H. owner of a farm; for tlic iiomon agentis ILaim mostly changes the 

final vowel to ** i” as Bantu doeii —e.j?., H, jrm-i^arauci, a scholar [H. karania. 
to read), equivalent to CL one reading. Hence Ga-bunga, master or owner 

of canoes. 

Xote also that the Gabunga is not one of the ten landed chiefs under the King 
of Uganda. He holds ft more or less Independent position. 

Ana liiii, Gabnnga derives from some earlier day, when, as my pai>er endeavourctl 
to show, the ruling class lived in what is noiv Axande country. Moreover, the 
aristocmev W'os of Aaianie or possibly Hittite origin. Autran's definition of 
AsianLc " as the iieople from Asia associated with the Semitic trailers we CftU 
Phtonician h useEid for our pur]>o«e. It helps to explain how on lnd+ Kur^ root 
cfttnc into Africa- 

When we fiml from analj-^is of Hansa words that the phonologj^ of Hausa is 
Bantu, that non-Semitic Hausa words ore |.iarHy Bantu and partly InfL Enr., 
esj)eciftlly Grecod^tin with a dash of Celtic, a further field of study opens out. 
To supplement my pa|>cr I might add that from' an analysis of Mausa words 
it ssecni.-^ os though the ancestors of the Haussi lived as a trailing community 
adjacent to a Bantu kingdom : their craftsmen Asianic, tholr organlEcra jiartly 
Semito, partly Asianic. Theso conditions could be fulfilled by a Bantu kingilom 
of Agi-Siimbft on the one side, the Phccnician colony of Carthage on the other, 
and an extensive overlanii trarlc in the liands of an intelligent trading community 


in Ijctweeiir 

As space does not allow' of an auiplification of these matters, 1 can only add 
a brief note of a few points that immediately important. 

(i) The ending a ” for a title in Ganda ia paralleled by the words for " god 
VIE,, G. Ky. ru-hangn i Sg. kirhumba. The second element in each case 

is a verb, whilst the prefix of the fimt and the Lost is most litely this element GA^ 
owner, master^ and not ft Bantu prefix at all. Xow', in Sg. ki-htimba we have the 
common B. inoidd clay; in the others G. tonda, usually said to mean 

" create/' but according to Filkington^ be conceived^ of the first beginiiinge of con¬ 
ception/' and G. wyoisWt Xy. to put a blade in its handle (so ” God dLstributes 

to each his wmrk 

Therefore every one of tlitw words, if made into a nomen agentis^ as creator/' 
"* distributor/' would have been of the form ontu^imhi^ a fjottcr, with “ i ending, 
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and they are not. They are titular and fortnef] in prehistoric dayfi with a non-Bantu 
prefbe. 

(ii) FurtherT these words occupy a personfll class of their owut if a plural is 
required it la usually BA, as ha-kaion(la^ gods. To tliis day a few foreign words, like 
auptt, Eng. soup, which do not coufonn to Bantu idcaa of clasaihcation, go into this 
class. 

In addition, in this elai=is arc a few' impersonal thinp like laampa/it the 
plague} kali&longOf syphilis^ ^rrelii^ eiiaiall pox^ with Itj; prefix, an<i some ten others 
without prefix. This Jea prefix may stand for GA and answer to H. mOf a prefix 
sometimes used in Hansa for concrete nouns—c.cf., H, fear. M, Isoro, 

to fear. 

(ill) The ending for Bantu w'ords for " canoe is normally u or ■ ^ o il 
denotes condition, is gcrundal, or, if unstressed, sliort “5"" can ho found, it 
would arise from the coireeipondliig.uitstr^ised short "" u." Tliia third alternative 
does not occur in words with which I am personally acquainted^ The ending there¬ 
fore signifies " holloiv condition or “ being hollow/^ 

(iv) The comparative rarity of the forms for “canoe"* given above (^me 

20 instances only out of the 2^ given in JCS.) suggeata that if there w'as a liuge 
kingdom nominally Bantu but impinging on many non'Bantu elements, then bunga, 
canoe, was pronounced dialectically in at least three w ays. Ignoring for the monu-nt 
the prefix, these w'ould be fun^ii and tumba (for himkti with dissimilation). 

At this day Kele normally replaces Bantu mh hy W’hilst a few^ sporadic instanl:^ea 
of this ehange can be traeetl in other Bantu laiigiiagea. Further, the interchange 
of i and b ia aa old aa time, and can still he Found in Bantu. Zjiiitle usually changes 
Bantu 171 into ; hence Zd. for Homa 

(v) For developments of Jnd. Eur. \/kTj, to be hollow, we have a form KUL 
in Gr. i:oTAoCi hollow, and this answeTn to GUL above. Also a form KUB in Skt. 
W/xf, hollow, Gr, itoirq, a hollow^ etc. Whilst in Bantu we have Sw'. ti-kombe, a 
cup, and a few* derivatives for “ canoe,"' aa Sw. ntumbiri 

(vi) By contrast it should he noticed that the Bantu form is GAL, hollow'— 

or perhaps GA—developing as GAT for " canoe ” and GAT or GANG for “ palm 
of the hand.” In any case the characteristic vowel of the Bantu series h^GA(L)k 
i/BAL " hollow ” is “ A " and of Ind. Eur. mostly ** U. * 

W. A. CRABTBEB. 


Britain i Arolia&ology. 


Petrie. 


The Errtry of tho Bronn User«, Bi/ Str Flmders FetrU^ 



Some years ago 1 mode a suggestion to the late Lord Aliercromby aa to the course 
of entry of the Broitze Age invatier^, as I did not wish to interfere in his own subject. 
As the chance of the matter being followed up with Ills S|>ccia1 know‘ledge is now, 
unhappily^ pastr 1 wnuld state the case here. 

Thu cinerary iirtis show a variety of depth of brim w’hieh appears to ilegrnde 
from an ordinary Hp, ss A type (se« map), until at last it swallows all the neck down 
to the shoulder, as F typo. These varieties may he definitely gradc^l according 
to the proportion of the height of Up to the height from shoulder upward ty]>ea A 
to F). For the purpose gf tracing the stages of entry' of the Bronze Users the eurlyr 
forms are ncedcii alone. Tlie .4 ty'pc Is marked on the map with a large spot «^ 
the B type with a ring e ^ the C ty^ with a dot. Ttie obvious result is that the 
invaders did not attempt the south-east of Englanfl, but came in siimiltanreouBly 
at Weymouth, Foole, perhaps up the Avon, at the Wash ami in east Yorkshire, 
The Wash invaders pushed up Kortharoptoiiakire odcL probably joined with tlie 
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The early absence of S.E, ^ttlemcnt was conUnned^ as there was onlyrone 
example of type D in Surrey and one in Si™ex, and none Jater, nor any in Kent 
The conclusion must be that the good land of the south-east was strongly held 
by Neolithic folk^ and newcomers had no chance thercr; while Dorsets Wilts^ and 
Yorkahire were leaa occDpIcd, being beatha, downs and wolda. 

[ 1 
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Wiitahire group through Oxfordshire. All of these made urns of the first type. 
There are also Tory significant examples of type A in Arran and Anglesey. Evi¬ 
dently the invaders hati gotxi shippings which could work round Land's End, and 
they may have preferred islands in order to be unmnieated. 
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When we compare the iociaed pattenie with these type®, it does not Hccni that 
there is any comiection of periiid. Thiii ineanB that the patterns ^verc not copied 
from pot to pot, but were taken direct frojii basket work throughout. 

On referring to the objects found ^dth those cinerary iirns^ with type A were 
a flint arrowhead^ bronze knife and pin, jet pendants; with type B, viorked flint, 
gold Iseadj^ and pendants, amber licadSt bronze knife and awl; with type C, worked 
ilint, goJd beads, amber l>ead:^and bronze knife. Tiie bronze knives were, thercforCj 
brought in at the beginning; the gold objc?cta vitli B and C show that akiJl in fine 
work was brought in, as the aetmtica of conquest and travel voirfd not favour 
invention in the A perifxl. FLIXDERS PETRIE. 


REVIEWS. 

Italy: Aroh^dlog-j. Handall-Maolvor. 

IV/fahCftirti and Efirlt^ JFJtrtiscam : .d 8tu4^ 0/ iht Earlt/ Iron Affe in Halt/ 1 Q 
ajf it IS seen ntar in Eirwrta and in By David Randalls 

Maciver. O.xford: ClarendDn l^reaa. Pjk xs + 270 + 4a plates. Prioe 

£4 4 ^. 

Jitfti aa the historic clvilbatitin of Western Europe begiiis in tho Roman Empire, 
60 dming the Bronze and Early Iron Ages the chief cultural iuflucnccs affecting 
Northern and Western Europe wore mediated by Italy. Hence the pre^historv ol 
the Apeniune Fciunsula is not only o! local interest^ hut. is bound up to a peculiar 
degree ^vith the stud_v of our civilisation els a whole, l^ufe-b^ior Pectus great hook 
hns already made the results of archOH^Ic^cal sttidy of the Italian Bronze . 4 ge 
available to English readers. Now I>r. Rtuidall-Maciver begins to carry on the 
story into the Iran Age with this handsome monograph on the Central Italian 
material, to bo followed, we are glad to iewn, by nnather volume. The book before 
iis is caaily the most important contribation to the subject that has yet been made, 
and forms on ind]S[>ensab]e aid to the study of the Iron Age in general. All tliC 
available matciiat noccffsary' for the comprehension of the period in UDibriaj Eiruiia, 
and Latium has been here coUeclod, sifted with admirable judgment, pleasantly 
dEsscribed and bountifully Ubisirated with fine reproductions of all the leading typos. 
In marshallkig tlio facts the authot uses the typcitogical method with sound caution. 
He favours a relatively high dating without going to the extrcfuiea advocated by 
^fontcUus. Indeed, the latest results from transitional sites in Greece siieh as Thclicsp 
Kephtdlcnia, and Vrokastro might allow Tolfa and Allumicre to lie pushed back 
to the tbirtccntii rather than the twelfth century^ as here prapo^. But foreign 
coiniiarisoris jire throughout very charily usctfl. Indeed, Dr- RandalbxMaelvcr has 
exetcLsed an almost incredible Self -^restraint. He has set himself to ^ve 11s an intensive 
account of the Villanovan and Early Etruscan niatcrial of Italy and keeps stinctly 
within these seLfdraposed limits. The material itself obviously struggles to hurst 
these narrow bounds^ Buk coutue, once you start punfUhig an Iron Age form 
aeroas tho .Alpa, you will find yourself in the Cl^ucaaua before you know where you 
are t Yet Bometimes a little latitude might have been allowed m. When contending 
that the Villanovsns came from Central Europer, it woidd have been easy to oito 
the good prototypes for the typical Dasuary to be iound in the Bronze Age pottery of 
Slavonia and Hungary. In dealing with Etruscan chAmber tomba a reference to 
the newly-discovered necropolis of S. Andrea Priu in Sardinia would not have been 
aitogether irrelevant. An occasional pointer to material of this nature would surely 
illumine tho imnicdiato facts by giving them context and background. 

A further consequence of the author's aim is that the interpretAtive aectiona 
are reduced to a minimumthe average reader would like is no doubt to 
hear how the author would correlate the archffiolugical material he has ordered in 
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Bucli a nwaterly maimer with th<- namps of Romftit history and tmditinn. That i* 
rlenicd tiM in the prtisrnt wort, hut rertnin concliisiojiss baac;*! on the archaeological 
data are put forwarti with duo reacrvc!. The most striking aepccU of Dr. Randall* 
Maclvcr'a position are as follows: (i) The Villanovtons were not direct dosoeiidanta 
of the Terramaricoli, hut represent a later wave of kindred people from ^ntral 
Europe; (iif the early cremaiing peoplo of Ijitium were V'illanovanB ; (iii) the 
Etroeesns only arrived in the eishth cenlury when the Villanovan dvilisation was 
already advanced; (iv) they did not bring the idea of the chamber tomb with them 
from the East. On tfio last two counta our a'.itbor'a tht^eia i« at least the most 
convincing solution of the Etruscan problem I hat has yet been advanced. 

His view of the Villauovaii# in effect adds yet another theoiy to the many' 
Answers put forw'ani to the question—VVho w'ert^ the Romans ? ()f tJiese, only three 
beside that before ua ticcti serious consideration. Rigorini. Colini and Poet have 
argued tiiat the Terramariwdi (Itnlici) wtwe the immediate ancestors of llio 
ViUnnovanu iUmbri) aiui the cn'tiifttOTS of -Vlba ami the Forum (Latini). Modestov 
agrees with Ur. Itaiidall-Maelvi'r in asurrihitvg the V*illanova culture to a fresh tide of 
immigrants from Central Europe, but follows the others in giving the authors of * 
the Latian necropolis from the fflrrflwior^f'folk. Einally, von Ihihn (iivboso T^gahle 
work presumably appeared after the present Iwxk w'as in the press) follows PigorLni 
and bis school with regard (o the Italici. but regards the later inhuination graves 
found in Villanovan iieoropolcs ns marks of the advance of the Umbri. However, 
manv of von Dubn*s inhutnationa are on convincing grounds now' attributed to 
Etruscans. 

Personally 1 do not think the archeological evidence in Italy can alone decide 
betwL'f'ii the tktvi- remainii^g theses. The choice must depend chiefly on the degree 
to which they illu^itrate tmdUioniil nnd linguitdio datJi- Oiif nuthor expressly 
rpfrttiiw from atteiniiting an interpretation In these ternua. Still, it is tempting to 
venture on to the forbidden gronnd. The Villa no Vftns, wliose cuUnro I>r+ Itaodall' 
Maelver finds yielding ground to the Etrusean* must surely be the Un^hri from 
whom the El^ruseaiiH took three hundred cities. But if the Fornm gravesj too^ are 
Villatiovnn, where nre the Latin! or Q-Italiei I On tJie other hand, the form of the 
Homan is In itself siiflleient to prove a eiemeiit at Koine- As a matter 

of faett the “ Vilknovaniem " of the Alban cemetertea and the Forum la not to tiio 
obvious, Hate 1. is quite ae distinetively VilJanovau if, m we read on p, 97* the 
biconical ossuary b eonci naive jiruoF of ** Villanovaiiis.n/* Yet our author excludes 
not only Este H, iwhich is VenetioL but ako and Este 1. from ^uLknova 

proper/ Either Pigorini's of Motk'stov's theory* thereforep secpfis to Qt both the 
materia I and tlm linguintic facU, while the new hyp^ithesis m hard to reconcile with 
the latter, How'over^ the hypothesis in question is only otfered as a tentative 
auggestion. Our apprecLutlon of the adjnirahlo manner in whielL the more important 
tusk of collectioc and aminging the facts has been carrictl out k in no wise dependent 
on ita aeceptance. ’ ■ 


Oann. 
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America, Central : ArcRfieologry. 

in fljt UttknowA lynnd. By Thoiiiae Gann. London, Pp. 256. 

Prico 12s, 

Dr. Gann is already well known as the writer of much valtiahle work on the 
Maya, and in the present book he gives an jntcreating account of a journey of 
investigation metie. olong with Dr. S, G. Morley, for the Carnegie loBtitution of 
Wasbington. The aitea virited were in the little *kiiowii territory of Quintana Roo, 
OB well as some of the well-known ruiim in Yucatan. Tlie account of the former 
region brings out elesarly the diatinct character of the remains there, which are. no 
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doubt correctly, attributed by the uutlior to & late and decadent iinya culture 
having ita centre at Tuluum. It is nutewforthy at the aaine tjnie that Tuluum 
abould have i\ stela with a!i mitial seriiss, a fact which indicftteB that it was occupied 
hy the Jiaya at an early period, and that, after having been abandoned for a long 
time* it was reoccupied hy the later inhabitants. A parallel case is that o^ Florea* 
the lost stronghold of the later Maya. This site is knoira to have been only settled 
by the ItKoa after the falJ of Mayapanp yet it haa inscriptions of the Old Empire. 

The full scientific reaults of tliis expedition will no doubt apjwar elsewhere^ 
but a useful suniniary of the dates deciphered by I>r, ilorley is given, although 
the date of the Temple of the Two Linuds at Chichen Itaa should be transcribed 
as 11-7-12—16-ift instead of 13-7-12-16-iS. This must- be merely an overeight^ 
hut it ia siirpriaing to see in the sunimory of the calendar the statement that 
caU-tuliLr round and period ending dates were |jecullar to the Xcw Empire. Both, 
on the contrary^fiTc best exemplified in the iimcriptioDS of the Great Period of the 
Okl Empire, and occur even corUcr, while in the Kew Empire the system of 
dating took on rather anomalous forms and was finally superseded by the Katun 
Count. 

The book is extremely valuable in the information it giA-es as to both the 
aneient Ma 3 "a and their Living descendauts. It is interestiiig to com|iare the 
account of jjresent-daj' conditions in Y'licatan ft-ith that of fitephens—who, like 
Dr. Catm, wrote a book 1>otb of scientific and general interest. TJic author has 
a strong sense of humour and writes in an amusing and interesting style, line 
gets tlic general impression that Yucatan is becoming like countries much nearer 
homcr and not alone in the matter of Ford cars and high-heeled shoes. There are 
a large number of illustrations which add to the value of the hook. 

EICHARD C. E. LONG* 


DuaHiU. 

A. and C. Blacky Ltd. 
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Teohnologj i Smoking'-Pipes. 

The Pipe Bml. By Alfred Dunhill. London : 

1924. Pp. 262. Price ISa, net. 

In his foreword the author proclainis that tlus ifl ** iio learned Treatise, but a 
simple Book.” Ncverthelesa, he has clearly devoted much time mul energy to 
the riding of his hobby , and has taken jiains to descril)c and figure representative 
pii>C3 from all over the world. He need not fear the onslaught of angr^^ ethnologists^ 
armed A%ith “ quivering fountain pens/" since he has done little lo slLr their 
wrath. Me has, on the contrary', shown a tendency to accuracy, ui^d has, in the 
main, avoided the dangers of facile generalisation. That ethnology ia not his 
subject is esddent at tinier, but this docs not seriously detract from the value of 
the work. The numerous sketches and photographs (in 2S plates and 2.^ text- 
figures) will help greatly to render it of aerviee to those who have charge of niu^mm 
colleetions in wliidi smoking pifies are represented. ^ 

Mr. Dunhill ia evidently not only an enthuaiaotic pipe-collector^—many of the 
iltustrations and descriptions arc from hia own collection — hut a confirmed smoker. 
He is, in fact, an ardent Tobacconist, to use that word in the sense in whieh, os 
he points out, it was sometimes used in the seventeenth centu^y^ Nevertheless, 
we may doubt whether tobacco-smoking is os iiarmlesa and sustaining os he would 
have it, and as some of his autiioritica argue; whether it ia, in fact, much more 
than one of those pleasant vices which have »□ far escaped the prohibitionist. 
But if all habits are hod habits, some are worse than others, anti smoking may pass 
without too much discredit. 

t ' Tile study of smoking-pipes has suffered booic neglect in consequence of the 
fact that they are, in the greater part of the w‘orld,ol relatively recent origin^ and 
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wert- spread La the firat iogtance by clvLlised man. Whether in the Old World the 
habit of smoking arcise entirely through the transference of tofoaeco and the 
accessories from the Xcw World in the sixteenth century% is a point on which 
tliflerent opinions mft)" be held, though the evidence for en^" other conclusiDn is 
slight. It la clpar* however, that the form of most modern tobacco pil>es can be 
traced to introduction, nsnaUy followed by moilification due to local circumstances. 
Of »5uch transfers the author hae much that is inteit'ifiing to sn^v 

In the ftTTangcment of the hook, “ Why men smoke ” le fuLlowctl by accounta 
and figures of makeshift pipes, tube pipes, mound pipes, American Indian pi^)^ 
ami smoking ctuftomrt, pipoa of the Far North and the Far East, wster-pipcsi 
Afiiean pipes, clay and other European pipes, and the modern biiaf- There are 
excursions in various directions throughout the book, aiwl the human iiiterest" 
is ahvayB kept In view. 

The illtistrations are clear, and form an adequate basi^ for Identification of 
specimens p the plates arc excellent^ and mclude four in colours. H. £ 3 . H. 


Australia i BtlinogTaphy* Horne : Alston, 

Havuge Zii/c in Cmtral AastraHa. By G. Home* V.D^i M-A^* M.D.p Ch^Iin, IQ 
and Ch Alaton. Loudon : Macmillan & Co.* Ltd. 1924. Fp* 184. 18^. net. tO 

This IxNok denia mainly with the Wonkonguru, who occupy a region to the 
eaat of Lake Eyre, and it ia based partly on the obscrvationa of Air. Aiaton, who 
lived amongflt the aborigine for over 20 years, and partly on the re^jults of a 
visit to the region by l>r. Home, The latUT is the responsible author, and if he 
has not marshalled his material in ffie sedate and orderly manner to which we are 
accufitonied—tlic hook is rather of the nature of a spate of cthnugraphical and other 
notes, held up at intcn^als by a chapter heading—he has given us much informa¬ 
tion of value^ in a form that i* Interesting. FerJiaps wo f^bDidtl liko to have heard 
a little more of the “ very fat Coorsobaknpcmntatagunta who got up to join 
in a dance^ without aid from her arme^ and one wondersi what Billy Welsbcy did 
for t^t'th, after the crow' i?tole Liia false set at Ooroowillanie; but Dr. Homo has 
more imj>ortant things to tell us, and his splashes of local colour are not 
inartistic. 

Although there arc brief accounts of myths and niagic, death and burial, rites 
anil Ceremonies, ft substantial part of tile book deals with technology, especially 
in relation to the tuftmifocture and uses of stone implements. Of the tK) half-tone 
illustrations— most of them very good mdeed—large proportion Ulustrates 
aboriginal arts and crafts- 

The Interest taken by Sir Baldwin Si)enccr in the production of the book is a 
valuable independent testimony to tbe Importance of the oliscrvations mode by 
the two authoTiSt and we have to thank them for placing on record another Addition 
to our detailed knowledge of native tribes whose culture in for tlie most part 
alrea^lv in decay. Civ^iliKing inHuencea are varied and attractive, and when a 
black, at ihc sight of a white, dons in hn^tc a shirt or trousers, lest a whip should 
chasten his nakedness, they are clearly irresistible. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Britain: Arfsliseolog-y* 

The Solutrean Otilture in Britain^ 

To Kdit^r of Man. 

Sje ,—This reply to Air. Moir (AUjf, 1925* 11} is in no eeru^c wTitten m a t^ontro- 
versial spirit. Mv conception of the function of Mas is that it providea a place whera 
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anthropDEogifitci can niEike^^iiggc^jons or quest ion the augge^lioiis of others, and 
\ am only answering now because 3Ir. Moir has questioned a point in my 
Archwologieal Xole* '' for January not there elaborated. Personally^ t confesa 
I am of opinion tliat a bureMeaf is not by itself typical of the .Solutrean culture. 
As a matter of fact, I rather doubt if therfi b any that by itself as an isolated 
specichen is a cei^ain lam) mark z it ia the concatemation of proofs—typology+ 

nssoeinted fauna,^stratigraphy^ etc. — that demonstrates ilie probable or alj?5olntely 
ccrtitiii pretfKsnet! of ^ gieen culture. But I admit I feel even less certain of 
] 4 iiu:el-Ieavei$ as type fossiJjS—especially when found singly—than of more special¬ 
ised such as split-base bone pointa or beaked burins or single shouldered points 

vnth thinning Haking on the under surface at the point„ because a similar technique 
occurs in the ciisc of the large leaf-sjhaped javelin points found by 3iIortimer with 
early metal objects, and these grade inecneibly into what are tyiiical laurel-leaves. 
.Moreoveri the laureldeal type—a uatiirai shape for a javelin head ^ lien all is said and 
done—is found in many areas to the South, outside EurojiC^ where it is clifhcult tt» 
imagine the Solutreau culture—c^nttally Nortliem as it island not found in Central 
or South Spain, in Italy or in Palestine, Such an area Is the o&;m ol Siwa, which 
provides plenty of laureldcaves, grading insensibly into ordinary'pre^EKiiastlc types 
of tools. Ak regards the writings of other authors^ 1 feel it must be remembered 
that Breuira pa}jcr on the subdivision^ of the Upper Palieolidilc periods was wTittcn 
oa long ago AS 1912, and that both he, and Oticrmaicr in his kiok, are oidy really 
dealing with Pakeolithie industries. I'ertaiiiJy I w^ould agree with Mr. Moir that 
wher^ the laurclJcaf occurs in a Palteolithic with Quaternary fauna, the 

of a Solutroan culture is certain. When?* however, the fmds arc ij^latctb 
in iby humble opinion it is daiigf^rous to U' dogmatic. In the ease of the Lsolateil 
tiiiil of a shouldered point from Laken heath (a type w'hicli, oh I have said, appears 
to me to he more specialised and useful as a fossil " than the laureldeaf) it Hhould 
" be noted that I only suggest the possibiUty of Solutrc^an influences in the district. 
Even admitting that Mr, Moir's four or five finds of isolated f^pcclmcns of laurel- 
leaves are Soiutrean Lii Age, it w^ould still seem to me bold to intrtducc therefrom 
a fresh race into liast Anglia. It is a different story at Kent''B Oivem, where the 
Ifturebleaf tyjK? occurs in an intermodiato layer of the Upp<*T Palaeolithic serieii. 


As to why the rcniAlna of “cave man’* ore apparently rare in Eaat Augliftr 
surely it is largely a question of climate ? 1 hare alw'ays imagined that the reason 

for the scarcity in open stations was the unsuitability of the cUmate at that epoch 
in our lAtitudeiS. The Whnnian ice sheets remamed long in iho fkiandinavian 
• mountains ami po^ibly these still further militated against East Anglia l>elng a 
salubrious hunting-ground and open-air residence. 


In conclusion^ I should like to tJiank -Mr, Moir for bringing this matter prom¬ 
inently' forward and it will be interesting to have other people's ideas. My theses 
are. that it in dangerous to srguo much from isolated findsf of single specimens; 
that if a tentative suggestion is deduced from an isolated find, more specialised 
tools, such AS the single-shouldereci point with thinning llaklng on the under surface 
at the point, etc., are better guides than the more ordinary types, inekiding here 
laurebh'avcs; but that in anv cfiMSO tvpologj' ahne is always an unsafe guide. 

M. C. BURKITT. 


■ A 



P.S.—Alas [ I have never visited Volgu. But the original publication quoted 
dates bock to 1S74, and 1 have sometimes thought, when in a bold mood, that it 
might be worth the trouble to reinvestigate the origin and ago of this aDoznaloiia 
find of incredible tools. 


Evoa Aitn I/m., His Ualsaty'i Priati^rB, Harding London* E.C.4i 
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OHIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate P. 

American. South: ArcbeeoloCT'. Horn ell. 

Tho Aroliaic SCMiptureci ROrck^ ^nd Stone ImpIcmentB of Gorj^oniL lf| 
Is [and. South America* Btf Jnme.s F.L.Sr^ Ellinohgisl tO 

to (hfi St. Oeorge ” Erpediiian. 

During a vmt to 12th Jtily, ID24) of the St^ George ” Expedition* to 
the island of Ciorgona, IT iuiles off the oooat of Colonibia, an iinporlant diJ^covery 
of Bculptured atones and neolithic impieniept« was made by the mter. These wore 
foiinrl on the shore of Watering Bay, on the eajrt ooast of the mjand. The seulptiLred 
rocks consist of (rt) a large ntimbor of boulders whereon are cieepl}' metaed derngns 
of areJiaic character—these lie well beJow what is now high tide level—and (h) a 
^ set of four iicaring sculptures of eonv|>aratively recent origin, lying at a higher 
horiiitin, where they are imeovcred by the tide for the greater part of the day. 

At the present time the sea is encroaching on the land in the locality where 
these stones were found. The butts of several old coconut trees are still to be seen 
in flifft a contiiderahle distance witliin tidal 
limits, and on the sand-spit itsetf sm'eral 
neolithic stone implements, IMf. 
were picktxl up fan the Hiirface. Further, 
the majority of the older MCulpturea Are on 
3 pckacl|W'to the’low tide level of spring 
where it would bo difficult under 
pte^jent’oonditiojiti to oxecuto they 

aro iincovered for a short time only each tide. 

Thc botikleiT? bearing archaic sculptur¬ 
ing formed two groups, a small scries !iear 
the middle of the bay and a much more 
numcTtius one at the south end; the 
former lay generally at about half tide 
level, the latter just above low' water* In 
all eases die boulders chosen for sculpturilig 
are of picnic, n den?^, fine-grained^ very 
dark igneotm rock, of a rather greenish tint 
where iveatherwi Fio. L—nne maj.e nuinte ox wk 

TIi« .zo^lkr comiirted of four"™" 

rocks l>caring seiilpturefl designs, com¬ 
paratively well preserved, and a nunslicr of others whereon it was just posaihle to 
certify that designs hod been ineiacd. The four principal locks of this seriea W'cre 
by far the most imporlAnt of those found, their designs being the most definite as 
well as the beat preserved. I’hey apparently had formed an ordered group eentering 
round a huge roughK' quadrangular boulder liearing on its upper sujdace the repro¬ 
of a pair of rude ungainly homojl figures, male and female, each with a 
rayp? disposed around the head, forming a halo {Ph F, Fig. 1). These 
[le by aide, the man on the left, the w^<^man on the right as one looks 
OTnov are graved upon a great conehoidal fracture which meatiurt^s 
2 feet Id inches wide; it is almoal entirely filled by the two 

figitres. 

The male figure (Fig. I) measures 1 foot 10 inchefl in height^ inclusive cd the 
head rays; the width la I foot 31 inches. The head is siibtriangukrT the featurea 

* Ori^aaiAcd by the E?£pmiitioniif^' R<iAeareJi AB^CK^iatlou bjuI under tJie dtr^tion 

of CoiniiiandDr D. Elmir, 
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formed of three cup-ahap«i deproMinns, two ahot'o for the eyes wid one, slightly 
larger, below, to repesciit no«o and mouth. The lower part ol the face 
into the trunk, through a alight conatriction which may represent the neck, Hie 
body la abort and atout, widening coiteiderably in the alidominal region. I^otn 
each lower comer of the wide trunk a straight short leg is given off, represented by 
a single broad, round bottomed channel, and terminated by a Urge outdumed 
Hhapcleas foot. A straight penis of diaproportionatoly large aute liangs pcndimt 
midway between the legs. The arms arc asymmetric and are the roo^ peculiar 
feature of the figure. Tlic right paaaca outwards from the shoulder, then curvu« 
downwards and, after making a whorl of two sinuous twists, turns upwards to the 
level of the shoulder, whence it curves in to the side of the head, to merge hnally 
into the outermost ray on the right aide thereof. The left arm follows a Iras involved 
course < after leaving tho shoulder it forms a simple loop and then toms upwards 
to join the outer ray on the left of the head in the same way as its follow on the 
right Tho ravm themselves are straight grooves radiating from the upper part 

of tho head, ten in number, inclusive of thoBe 
into which the arms merge. 

Tlie female figure (Fig. 2) closely resembles 
the male, except that the body is narrower, 
the lower limit of the abdomen not shown 
(possibly this signifies the use of a skirt or 
cloth wrapped around the body and legs), and 
tho rays around tho head, 13 in number, 
instead of 10. Xo maranue are shown. The 
puzzling sinuosities and also the striking 
differences lietween the right and the left artii 
in tho case of the male figure, are reproduced 
with exactitude, and leave no room to 
doubt that these wore premeditated and had 
definite meaning for those who carved the 
figures. 

Tlie outlines here, as is the case with all 

pjo. 3 ._TUB rexsTA hqubc ox tbe the archaic seulpturt* yet to be described, 

“sTJUf'Oou"* SMSE, raoTooRAPHEP ifwox formed bv broad, shallow, rounded grooves 
ov^nreo acasme. ^ ^ ^ 

usually considerably degraded by weathering; depth about 1 inch or slightly more. 

Forty-eight feet S. 8 degrees W. of this central stone was another large one, 
aub-cuneatc in shape, the largest and smoothest face inclined at an angle of about 
40 dtsisca and oriented to the east. On this is nidcly sculpturwl a stepped pyiamid 
formal of four superimposed platfomw, progressively decreasing in size upwards. 
The basal platform, or storay, is low, with a very wide step, the next is considerably 
higher, while the third and fourth are about equal in height to the basal ode. The 
apical or fourth storey is very narrow, the height half again aa great as the width. 
A bold gutter-shaped ray diverges from the outer angle of each platform and another 
toira each of the inner* angles of the two lower ones. Six circular depressions or 
cups occupy the face of the third storey and the upper half of the second. Below 
the straight groove which forma the bast^ line of the p3Tamid and nmning into it, 
aro two semi-circular gutters; the outer witli a diameter equal to the width of the 
second storev- The ends of the inner one are continued inwards upon the face of 
tho pyramid* the arm on the left pas^g within tJiat of the right, giving the beginning 
of a coil. (PI. F, Fig. 2,} 

Tills stcppeil pyramiil maj' possibly represent no early form of the pyramidal 
temples of Mayan *and Aztec culture; this similarity and tho presence of mi's 

I 1 
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sugg^t^ that the figure inteutled to deptet a tciupk^ of tho Sun. such as that to 
Tonatiuh^ at TaotiJiuacan in Mexico>whiJe the six cups may r&prcsent ikjtraJ divinities. 
If this interpretation hoeorreet, then the t’wo anthropomorphic figures on the central 
atone may well bo those of Tonatiidi himself and of his i*ife [or sister) Metztih th^ 
Moon. The ciLnred grooves are more diftieult to iiitor]>tet; pottuibly the outer one 
was meant to represent the wallecl cncloaure siurounding the temple pyratnid, while 
that within, with its short coil, suggests the sacred snake, intimately aasoeialed 
with Sun worship. Similarly it fumiahes cvidcnco of Mexiean culture having 
extendcKi southward to the coast t^oq of Colombia. This would be in agro<‘inent 
with the fact that the Indian tribes of the Pacific alopo distdeta of Colombia 
(Antioqiua. CaucA, etc.) presei^'o characteristics more akin to those of the Aztecs 
than to any other raco.^ ^ 

The other two houlders of this group are both a mailer niid on each theaculptured 
design la that of a monkey. The first (FL F, Fig. lies 42 feet north of the central 
stone; the second (PI. Fig. 4), lo feet east of it. The former a stone throe 
feet eight inches in length, roughly trLangular in cToaa-section. Aa it lay on one face, 
it printed a rtdge-like bhape, the long axis north and south. On tlie sloping seaward 
face (1 foot fi inches deep), or^(>ntetl to the east, is the rudely outlined figure of 
a monkey, with a stiff upst-anding tail arched over the back. The design is crude 
and even chUdLsh in conception, and without either vigour or artistic feeling, as will 
be seen on reference to PI. F, Fig. 3. Tlio hea^l in particular is weak in design. 
Two cup hollows, vertically disposed near the centre, are probably intoiidcd to 
represent the ear; the face looks do^mwards, the features represented by two 
deep “ bays/" one for llic oyc, the other for the mouth. The animal stands on all 
fours and it is difficult to be certahi whether the artist intended to dci>ict all four 
or two only. If, as I heliove* four legs ore present, then two toes only have been 
given to each. On the landward (west) side of the same stone, is a graving of ft 
second monkey, executed in a slmilaF attitude and design, but rather smaller (1 foot 
4 iiichea In length). 

The seeaiid monkey stone, lying 15 feet cast of the central stone, b a 

large wodge-shaped boukka- that lay on one of its two tabular faces; the other large 
face was exposeilT with its inclination to tlie east- This surface measures roughly 
three feet in length by the same in width. On thiy is deepK^ and boldly graven the 
image of a large monkey fPl. F+ Fig. 4)^ far more realistic in execution than the smaller 
ones on the other stone. It measures I foot 10 inches in length by an overall 
height, incluaive of the tad, of 2 feet 2 inches. The pose is one of alertness and 
very different from the downcast, lifeless attitude of the other two monkey figures; 
the head is held well up and the face in consequence looks forw'ards^ insteaii of 
downwards. The tail, in place of being stifHy arched over the backp is bent down- 
words at half length, almost forming a lfH>p: at the point w^here the tip conies to 
re?;t upon the creature s hack it passes into a terminal device that appears to he a 
birdV neck and hcofl, the beak open so widely that the upper mandible forms a 
right angle with the lower. Tlie former is strongly curved towards the distal end 
and, If w'o accept the device os representing a hird^s head, it is probably intended 
for that of a flamingo. The al>;iance of a tongue, ajmrt from the form of the mandibles, 
rules out any idea that it is meant fur tlie heed of a snake. 

As in the other monkey figures the legs, of w'hich all four are showTi, arc formed 
by a single deep groove. Hie legs of file right side (the animal faces to the right) 
are shown behind those of the left^ Each of the former seema to be provided with 
three toes—they arc somcwiiat indistinctly graved, llie termlnatton of each of the 
left legs is not showTi, the distal part of the left fore leg running forwards and upwards 


ErityBfitanniat* iK|ovT?nth EdiisoD, ArtEekt, CdlornbEti. 
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to tho murgin of the stone, whilst iho aimilaf portion of the left Linder leg rtins in a 
like maimer mt a deep wide groove tipwarcLi and forwards till it merges with the 
groove outlining the abdomen. The legs in aU the three ligurts are flexed at right 
angles at the elIxTW and IsnW' t«ti>eetively. 

On the flank is A solitary slinllow “ cup ” depresaon and another occurs towards 

the bottom left-hand comer of the stone. 

The graving is particularly bold, the grooves being from IJ to Inches wide, 

by fully i inch in depth- 

(^Tq iSffrtfinHed.) 
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Britain ; Ardiseology. Garrod. 

Solutrean Implements In Engjiand. Ji^ Miss t). A. E. Garrod. Jft 

The notes contributed by Hr. Burkitt (Man, 19:^0, 3. 47), and Mr. Keid Til 
Mnir (Man, 1D2S. 11), having raieetl once more the question how far England was 
influenced by the Solutrean cultiire, it Is, perhaps, worth while considering what 
tealiv is the pfCiteiJt atatc of our knowledge on this subiect. 

Mr. Burkitt speaks somewhat vaguely of the " rare esamples of Solutrean 
types found in Kiiglaiid (Kent’s Cavern, etc.)."* As a matter of fact tlie impio- 

mfiTiU to wJucb ho refera 
not imly Solutrcrt,n, but are 
proto-SolutTCJiTi foruitf such m 
Arc found on the Continent In 
Upper Aiirignacian levels of 
the Font-Hobert typo, Nor 
are they rare in this country^; 
on the eontraty they form a large proportion of the tot^l number of implementa 
found, far, in the Knglifih cAVus, and the following of fdtes in wbieli they 
occur will ahow how widely they arc distributed ;—KenCa Cftvcni* Beneli CAveni 
(Brixham), VVookey Hole HyTEna Den and UphlO Cave (Mendips}, Parilitnd 
(Glamorgaiiahirc),Ffynnon Beiino (K. Wales), Cowell 
CragH (Derbyshire). 

The leading form of thia intiuatry Ib a blade 
showing pressure flaking on the bulbar surface ooty\ 
either at thr tip or at the tip and base, and differing 
ill no rcifqfiect from ainiilar implement#! found in Font- 
RoUrt levels* abroad tFig, U KenUa In some 

of tile English apecimens, however* the flaking exteiitlH 
oyer the whole of the bulbar surfftce (Fig. 5, Crwawell 
Crags), and in othcra there is a certain amount of 
flaking on the upper surface as well* while, ooeaaion- 
ally, bifacial ovojd implementfoin’^runnera of tbo true 
latireldeaf, are foujwl aasff iated with these fortUft 
(Fig, 3, Wookey Hole Hyfcna Den). The nither special 
development and w ide distribution of tins indiii^try in 
EngUnt! aaggests that it replaces, to aome extent at 
least, the true fiTolutrefln, but it is worth noting that 
at CteWAwcU Crags two fragnients of typical laurel^ 
leaves were found (Fig, 4). 

With rfigartl to impleinentA found on the fsfurface or without ueeompanying 
fauna,! agree with Mr. Burkitt that the laurel-leaf b not neee-ssarily a typical tool; 
but certain specimens found on the surface or in isolated deposuts m East Angha 
differ so widely in formation from the ty^pieal NeoUtliia of the diiitrict^ and so 
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cloaoly reliable Solutrt^an imploruuntss In form and tccbnjque^ that Abb« 
Breuib who hhs rwently examined jwmo of them, 
is of the opinion that they are almost entirely 
Solutrean. 

Air. Biirkitt'a contention that the Upper 
t^olutrean alionlderod point ia a more .■^uttsfactory 
"fossil" is certainly true; but hia atatement that 
the specimen from Lakenhcalli figured in Jiia 
iirtieleH anti tlie Frciifh specimen with w'hick he 
compares it, are typical of til is form is inexact. 

The French implement may come fttim an Uj^pcr 
Solntrean level (he iiocs not give iti^ jJiwenaACeJ^ 
but in that coae it is ai^ unfinished spiecimcn, 
since the tj'picnl tdiouldered point is a far more 
^icrfect object, fiaked over the whole of the upper eurfnec. Ty[)ologicaily the 
point fignred b^' Mr. Burkitt, with localised retouch deftning the aliotildoT^ and 

piTisjiire-Raking on the hulbar Hiirfaw 
only* is far more like the “ jmnie d tffaw 
{U^pique of the Upper Auriguacian, and 
its rcsemhlancH! to the Lakcnhcath 
apecimeit is, tbe^cfo^e^ valueless an a basis 
for the auggCfistion that the Upper 
Solutrean is present in England. 

To euin up* we find in this counlTj 
a high-developed proto-Sol ntroan level of 
Foiit'Robcrfctype, iiKlicationfl at CTt‘^^awelJ 
Crags and Ipswich of a typical Solutreaii 
influence and. so far^ no trace whatever of the Upper Solutrean of Central France. 

D. A. E. GARROD. 



Fto. 4,—CaEBSWHLi CMJlOa. 


Totomiam. Ruholm, 

Gi^-cliulainrt emd tKo Origin of Totomlam, Rdheim. Cj|| 

It liaa been pohitod out by variouB autbom that some of the Irish U 

and tmtahly the dog taboo of Cu-chulainn arc probably totemie in origin.* 

We fuhy endorse this view and intend to go even further: vre Ijeheve that the imga 
of Cu-chulftinn throws some Uglit on the much disputed qucfttion of totemic origins. 

There is nothing particularly retitarkable in the idea that a hero w'ho is fre¬ 
quently calk'd Cu, i.e.p dog, should be prohibited from eating dog^^ and it 

is also quite natural that the broken tal>oo proves fatal to the hero of the dog dan. 
Wimt calls for attention is that Chi-chukuirt only becomes a dog by killing a <1^4 
much ns the manitnu§ or personal totem most be killed in certain North American 
tri[>ed before it enclows mortal mon with the faculties bclongLng to the supernatural 
animal r Now Fretid regards totem ism as the form of social organisation that 
arCHse out of the repression of the great conflict between fathers and sons for the 
women in the Gj'dopean family ;|| in other wortls, as co-eval with exogamy, and 

• A. Lftiiii, “ CuHUiiiii und Mylh, ' -*03. 0. L. tlominc!* Folk-IofC tt# nxi Hiatoritil 

Sv:ivnGr}^ "^ ISKlS. 23«, i87. 

t K, Hull, *' CJId Iriali TabiJri ot Gcom/' XU, 4D, iiO. VJ. Windwcii, Tmn 

iH! L£)05. U4^ 38S. 

X E. *" Tflui ho 1905. 11S+ 

5 Cp for Iho ex[j!imflition of triuflitJ-kilhllgi R^hoitn^ ** z /majjw, \ IL 4aC. 

]| a. Ffxiild, "^Totflin rtiwl Tabog^'* 101&. Lanp AlkjiiMlV '^SodOl Origins airnf Priena 
Law/' miS. 
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in the same sense as the latter, an embadjiaent of the Priinal Law, TotemiBin 
ia a ayatem of defence agaiuat the poaeibility of relapeing into the tTVO crimes of 
(Edipoufl : man ia not allowed to kill tfao totem-aninialj whom primitive tribe# 
ccgojd aa thoLr father, and to mate with woman belonging to the flame totenij, i.e-i 
to commit incest with the motlier,* Accoiding to this view-# totemiflia aiisea after 
the violent death of the Jealoud Sire out of the feeling of guilt and coiupimction 
in the young male# of the horde who had done the deed to which they w'cre 
prompted by their genital impulfie. I thitik it will go far to conRrm this thcoTy 
if we can ahow that the totcmic aaga of Qd^huLainn containB more or Icab veiled 
trace# of the conihet between father and boh, of the anim&l symbol or name 
originating out of a foelLng of guilt for the act of parricide, and of incest committed 
by the liero. 

One of the youthful feats of our hero is to sky the flupematural wateh-dqg 
of the smith Ou-bnn. He offer# to servo in tho dgg"a stead, guarding the smith's 
atrpnghold and cattio tiU he hods another dog of the same brfsed.f It is a typical 
feature in the life of Aryan heroes that they serve a term of apprentioeehip with 
a smith from whom they usually obtain their terrific weapon. 

Gratitude is not one of the outstanding virtues of our heroes, for they 
frequently kill their benefactorpt Now primitive people uBoully regard siuiths 
as uncanny or supematura1| and it ia very probable that this quality is derived 
from the awe felt by the child before tlio mystery of its own origiiij the life-giving 
sexual act,][ For primitive mankind all objects are endowed with life and therefore 
to make a tool is the aame thing as making," i.e., procreating a new human 
being. ^ This ia how the smith becomes a representative of the father^ and we find 
that Tvashtri the smith, killed by Indra, is ready the father of the hero god.** In 
some radantfl of the Bear^a-Son type w^e find the hero kUliiig a smithy W’hilflt in 
others ho is represented oa another CEdipous w^ho deal# hla father the mortal hlow.ft 
Wc shall, thetefme, conclude that, mythologically speaking, the smith and hia dog 
are but Abspaltung&n " of the aaiae unconscious idea,and that CiU-chulfiinn 
derives kiH toi^mie name from the very act of parricide which it flerves to hide. 
The hero bocomes a dog when he has killed his father who W'as a dog.§§ Hia 
servitude as the smith's watchdog la not merely the practical aettling of ft question 
of property* but, strictly analogous to the term of penance undeigone by Greek 


• Fn?tid, U., 239. 

t WladiKh : Taiii," HS. 

^ Cf. Siegfried aad Mime; Grizam^ " I>ciitBcho My^thoLcigi?,.''' 1875, 315. F, Faruef, 
Studiea zor lEFTTryuiischo SsgcngDKhichtc 11.'^ Siegfried, IDI2. 42. In Roenn wn bave OtA 
unniuki expulsion of MAumriui Vouiriiifl, the mtitb-faihor of thn hara^god Mum, by the 8ii1Ui 
who reprcsDiit tho ^img god himsoir. L*. J*rvller+ **ROmiBchB Mythologio," 1838. 298. Thn 
F irtniali KuJIi=^rvc, whc inocat wilLh hio riistcr, Ser^as as S slsvc of amith hmoTilieD 

and kUln his crLutor'^H wilo. “ ^uj4o. XXXl-XXXVl. 

I R. AtulriH £ Etluiognphische FhOiIIbIoc tmd Yotgldiehc,'" I878 p 1^3+ O. ^lirador^ 

“ SpracLvorgloichuiij^ und UigowUlkihlev" I BOO, Ih 13, Fnr tho folk-tnln m which llko 

unciuiiiy nspccit ef Ihe smith nnrviviGA, me Moedougall and CMlder, Kolk-Tdlos and Faiiy’ Xidoro 
in Gaelic and 1910. 17. 

II Cf. H. Outmsnrit Schnued tmd OinilC Z./. ]|8]2. 83, 87. Tho Dsaggft 

ft^rd din power whicli unites bllkdc and shaft, man and wctmon^ Ufl ■upermtuml. 

^ fji Fgj'pi die Kulplar U '* ha who caumc^ to livo "'and to fashion is ** io give bittlL.'* 
G. Elliot Smith. Tho Evolulidu of tlrii Dragon,"' ]0I8. 25. 

H. Oldiftbcrgh *' Die Eoliginu dee VedH,'" 1894. 234, 235. 

If F. Panzer, Studiou ziir gurmonischeck i^egeoguriiiditc,''^ 1910. v'2^» ^9, 52, 

ti C/. A. Kutt. Ary^ KvpuMou and Rotum Formula/' FoU-.Lm, IV, 2C. Origiimllj 
it WM Die Bmitlt wlivo won killed by tbo hero. 

II C/. a TrauHylvataian legend on tlio struggle between fadier and isoo, who both appear 
Oil bean. HermozuLK A begyek kultnala.^*^ Muuzitniii zsidto,'" frddfy, 1893. 182. 
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clragonslayera after their heroic,yet murderous deed,* It is an. act of expiation, of 
** fliihReqaent obedience,” if Cu chuUiiiin becomes a dog after having killed a dog.f 
Antbropologistd will have noticed that the Law of the Pack represented by 
the hypotiietica] primal state of human eocicty Pe-appeara in the case of the King 
of Nemi who is king aa long as he holds his o'^ti against the new pretenders to bia 
office. Originally, danger must have threatened the leader of the herd from Ills 
own sons, who would be the natural succcssoib to the throne. Some slight trace 
of the original pre-human atate of things perhaps survives in the figure of 
Conchobhor, Cd-chulainn's uncle, who-^though the nrighticst warrior on earth,— 
was not auffered to encounter any danger ** for the pre6Cr\'ationi of the king’s son,*'t: 
a curious taboo which becomes comprehensible if wc regard his son as Conchobhar’s 
adversary, whom he must inevitably have killed in the combat. In an ingenious 
paper on the ” European Sky Cod,” A. ft. Cook shows that some of the taboos 
which prove so fatal to the “ fortiasimua heros Scottorum " are really those of the 
divine king of Tam.§ 

Since the publication of the “Golden Bough " no anthropologiat doubts the 
specifio importance of the oak for Aryan divine IdngB; Cii-chulaimi is bred in an 
oak.house,|| he kills Boi, Son of the Oak, and mat^ witli Gurois’ aife Blathnath.^ 
This is the natural thing for a King of the Wood of the Nemi type, and our inter- 
pietation of tho taboo laid upon Conchohhar finds a striking eonfirmation in the 
fact, that what is feared in him, actually comes to pass in the person of his nephew: 
the Invincible Cii-ehulainn fights and Irilla his own son,** There seems reason to 
suppose that this is not the only case of the fatlier-son combat in the Cil-chulamia 
cycle, for Lugaid, the man who deals him the death-blow. Is the son of Curoi of the 
Oak, with whoso wife Cd-chulainn bad interoourec. Tills is nearly as much as to 
say that he is Cd-chulainn’s oa-n son, and thus it vr ould bo quite comprehensibls 
that Cd-chulainii should part with a woman who ought to belong to him and 
her on to Lugaid,ft The iinconsciqiis content of the episode can only be 
interpreted from the infantile (Edipous-wieh: Cii-chulainn handing the printjeaa on 
to Lugaid, is the father relinquishing hia claim to tho love of the mother in favour 
of theson.;fJ We guess that the amorous relations of our hero to Blathnath, the 
w ife of Curoi, correspond to the same situation; in other words, Curoi the Oak-man 
whom he kills, is really the father of Cfi-chulainn. For is not the uncouth giant 
Curoi simply an archaic form of the divine king i Now, Conciiobhar of the 

• ApaUo; A(wTlo<lor. IIJ. 3. 2. fC»ilinE>B: Sclml., II. II, IDIj Ov. Mot. IV. M3. Ijke 
Cu-chiilaiiin KmiinoB in tmnafomicd into tho HnimiU be Jklh kiitnl. For liie totemifliio origiD 
of mjth, tfff* Frufer^ 191L, 84. 

t C/. Froud. Toltim and Taboo/’ 

f Book ot LcinstGr, frtt. pp, lOflu ap 33~l07di’p 10, quoted bjf E. Kull^ "" OJtl Iridi Tabim. 
FolL-Lorr, XII, U. 

I A. B. Cook, FoUi-Lwi. XVH, ISMJS. 33fi. 

\ J, PokoniLT, dpr ArthurflagOp" MiiL rf, .-tifM. Ot^r* XXXIXp I'&OD. 113. 

A. B. Cook- U., 33&P 336. 

•• Mr A. Potter, Sohmh BRcl Ruarteiti. Ofitnm It&mry, XIV, 1902- 22-53, 

tt A. Xult. CM^lmUinn, tlio iri*b Pttpid&r SivdWf No- L 

tt C^“Cby!wnn bucIus tho blood of the Wotimn ho Ima rEwcued imd tilfrefore comlot znArry 
her* Modem pAraUeli; idinw ikc buJiio ritual aet with Qk oppo«ito resull: dA a botrotbaJ nr 
RULTtifhgi'' ceteifHODy- (Fh C+CotiybonrOp ** ABritiiiiJiy ^ 11107. 443.j 

In l*oth raaea tlw expLanoiion w to bo Sn the fimdiLtiieolal, thoug]t uiiblvtiJont, oatLro 

of tho motlior-flob rt'lAtion for loVOdlfo; the wpinan flOlft whom the lil*rO fiUOka blood (a anbotituto 
of milky rep resell tfli tho molhorr Tlie SwAUetiiini knight Hprinkloa tbn hreast of hie Indy with 
salt, Bml then louchjM it with hi* iMth, lepc^tLcg 'JTiou mntllOf, 1 (finger, 

•* Blood^Kingallip/' Folk Lort, X1 X, 10OS. 344 .) The burn who obtama her imnd may pcrhripf 

bat.'e hocn regarded an a foineamation of Cd-ehiilainii’i father ^tjg dotis'od. from 

A. B. Conk. The Etiropwm Sky-God."" FofA icro. XV U, 343) and lionce the dshtfid huaband 
of C?^-ohtltainn'a ukothcr. 
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mtonLuiiA isi originally not qnJy the uncle, but aliao the father qf Cd-chiUainn^ for 
th& divino fatherhood of Lug is only a thin mythical veil to cover the inc^t of 
0()Deh{>bhar ivitli his siBter Oechtire.^ Bom of incest, Cu-tliulftinn must commit 
inoe^r and if we openlyhnd him engaged in mortal combat with hia coOp we must 
conclude that this is hut the repetition of another battle fought between him and 
liLEi father, t 

If We have been right in c<|uating the smith with hia hound it will be aignifieaat 
to find that Cuioi mac Daire is not only an Oak man, but also the Hound of Bqij 
Son of the Oak, and that tho battle is, therefore, between two heroes of the dog 
clan.{ Finally, when Ci^-chulainn breaks the dog-taboo and eats his totem animal, 
he Is killed by Lugoid, livho is, or might be^ his son, at the same tune beanng a 
name suspiciously libe that of his father, Lng,§ The case of the Baja king who is 
compelled to eat his own totem animal when death at the hand of bis son and 
heir draws near, is a striking parallel that illustmtes the final eonoiiMion of our 
speculations- 11 

We believe that msn^s primal eonfiict, the fight of succeasive generations for 
the women of the horde, is coiidenBcd in the Hfe-hLstory of the famous Ultonian 
heno^ both in its totemic phase (men of the dog totem breaking through the 
cardinal taboos of totemism) and in the violent sueccasion of the divine king to 
his fathers throne. G. BOH ELM. 


Africa, East: Axoiiffiology* Dewejri Hobley. 

Some dbaiOian Impiementa from Kenya Colony* My ilmry Ikmy, Cl 
F.O.8., and €. W. //oAfey, CJLO., F.M.AJ. ^ 

Implements made of obsidian have been long know'ri from Kenya Colony. 
The first examples recorded were collected by IW. J. W. Gregory from the Rift 
Valley, and were dei^ribe^:! and figured in “ The Great Rift Valley (Sliirray, lStJ6). 

■ Cu-ehuljuiiji ii tliA Aoa of hi* iruat^rruil imple Cqnicihobhiin who does irHoliMiFc to his ttst43r 

Dfchtirc. t|uj hbhic liioe ht hiui it BaiKtimtuflil fttllwjr m llus Eun-gO<l 1-Ug% or ™tho^ he u 

Log himw^lf, t.r., hia own f*ther(Nutt: Mpy&r, **The Vo^'ago of Bran,*' Orkojit'f Library'VI., 
VoL XL la^lT. 45. For a pamUDl *« ibid, 28, Hofigon: c/. Fokomy, J. v- 104). I 
mtptid to ihoWp in. with prinutivs triews on tlio mpenuaturaj origin oF ehUdmi, thnt 

iho myth AriffM aa o subatitoto for iho injcwt'wiflh ami noth Ca^htlUUim and hi* 

fdtiicf Conchobhiir Ofo rap™«3ntod ba remcinmntioiut of the Luff, Wan it iho rai^lar 

thinff for the divine Idn^ to bo Ilia son of n brother and mTEor and ro-iutrjirtliltkni of tho man ! 
A ilriking niMlagy would bo tlie coso of iJio Flinraoli. CJ-r A. JiForoti ** Du Conbct^io c^ligietix do 
|a Hoyauld pluijwoniliup/' . dt| Afu 4 ^ 6*u«iniEh X\\ 1:002. 3S. 

t From A pi^'tflioannlj'tii? point of vloW it Is S%ajfh!ant that ndie^ii llbo «oitfa. ludw Ojoehobhar 
whether ho mmy !ut the watch-dog loo&o^ tiw king qmUi Ca-cfltllalnn ami answers lliat oil 

hifl foUownrTii or* MtienibliML thua piCposing. the young boy to mortal danger (WindlMh. ** Tain,' * 
Oj. on forgcltiug. Ffcud* " The Pajchopatbology of Evfijydfty-Ljfol.** 
t €J. d. Ar Maeculiftch, " Tho Religion of tht?^ AufieiU C5elta*'* l&l L 219. following J. Rhi-a, 

** €«ltic BriUiui,'* laUftr 26”, Bo U oJso oiltod ** thn™ dngt mtv.\ llis son Lugaid, ** Son of thm 
ilo^ ■' {mao trieon- ” Annals of Tij 5 vm(U’’h is anothtf divine king «id hero of tlit> dog-olun. 
In Aft imporlanl VBriaut ol the dog-rayih the hound of CuhiO A reukearniition of Conf'anDhok^fla, 
who in I he bfOtbvr of Co -rai^ llie Hound of RoIp K. yioyort The Denlb Taft« of Ulater HeroeSb"^ 
Royal Iriali Acmfetny, Tcrttd t^turo iSeriM, Vot XIT, 1906. Quoidi from Nutt'a review in 
Folk-L^^ XVJfl, 2^- J am oompeUed U) eontClU niy^-lf witll Siaeondlmnd ttfercnctm aa raoat 
of the orlgiufll bout™ nn* t!OlT>|>lol4.4y iiiBeceasibiB liera. Budepest VIlJ, J92J)r 

j He, in KIa turn, is killerl by Cenall, A hero wbo«e horao haa b dog'n heed. J, Rliyt, 
ArthuHnn Legtind/* 222. 

Q Tlie totem ftEUmaJa aie leopuTd^ hyena, white oock i end tliO prrfion wlbo eompelN ibe kin^ 
to break his " geaaa " and die in conH^Uiracnif i* hta own flop. L. Frobeniua, Und Afrika 
L9I3, JLL J9L 182. Wo have inteqiietcd the ainith {whose name our lutfo ipherite after Uio 
feat w^kich raey be legnnlwl ds hw toloraio ipitietkon) oa e repnwotntive of the royal father and 
bare Frobeniud toLLll U# that the oraith ia an object of ekiraordinary %"€oeriilion and regarded OS 
otandiug ncaieiit to the king. 
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From time to time aeceunta of arloFaeta found in different parts of tlie country 
have been published in the Jourjiai of the Es^t Africa and Uganda Natiiful 
History Society (Longmans & Co-)^ liluatmtions of vaiioms types have alero been 
rcproduce<l (vicEe Part V, p. 2±; Part VI, p. 60; Part Vlll, p. 14o; Part XI, 
p. 189 s Piirt XII, p. 265). These iiuplementB are easily divided into three 
groups :— 

(a) A series of boldJy^liaked bouebers and ovatea of St. Acbeui type 
and size. TJie specimen* from Kenya which belong to this group come from 
the Rift Valley near where it is trav^erHcd by the Magadi railway. They are 
made from the phonolite of the Kapiti volcanic series. They closely 
resenible some of the implements obtained by H. W. Setoii Kerr from the 
Eastern Egyptian desert and the Somali plateau. Certain mughly-workcd 
implements collected by Dr. F\ Oswald may a]s<j belong to this group, but 
they aye smaller than the ones referred to above. 

(•&) A series of obsidian tools^ mostly serapers, but ocN^lonally a 
delicately chipped leaf-shaped arrow'bcad is discovered; pygmy implements 
are also common In certain areas. These obsidian artefacts have a w^ide 
range. A specimen was found near Kisuimuj. which is about 200 miles from 
the nearest known obsidian outcrop. They are, however^ most numerous In 
the Rift Valley and on the slopes of the Kikuyu countiy. 

{c'i PolishiN:! impknients, A remarkable axe made of a close-grained 
basalt was found dear Eldama Ravine (figured in E, A, XaL fiht Journal, 
Part VL p« 30}. It is comparable with one from Kahun in Egypt {vide 
" British Museum Guide to Stone Age*** p. 110^. Fig. 114). Stone ringH 
and bowls have been dug up Irom time= to time jn Sotik near Nakuru and 
Naivaaha^ Circular bored stoni^ similar to the South African A'tce or Tikot 
have been fouml in Masailaiid and at Taita 

Worked stoue spheres of quartz and metamorphic rock have been found m 
Maeailand and at Tsavp. 

The above-mentiOiiiHL three groupii art cUasified from their appearance solely^ 
lor^ so far^ no positive geologieal evkleneo has been obtained from Kenya Colony 
regarding comparative age. It may well be that groups (ii) and (e) are contem¬ 
poraneous, the diifoienliation being merely due to difference of material. 

A number -of specimens have recently been received from s well-known site 
near Njoro, which is on the Dganda railway^ 4tM miles from ^lombaaa, and on the 
western flunk of the Rift Valley [ its altitude is about 6,900 feet above sea level. 

We aro Indebted to Mr. W, A. J’unstall of Njoro for the examples which ore now 
described, and he has collected many speciidens on his farm dutirig the last ton to 
tw-elve years. The site I* to the south of the railw'ay line and a mile or sa south-east 
of Njoro station. The Ltnplemeutb arc found both on the surface and up to a depth 
of 18 inches lielow it. those from below appear identical with those on the surface. 

They are fouml at various other sptits w'ithin a radius of mile* of Njoro, 
and at on attitmfe of about 8/)0O feet on the summit of the Man e^cari^rnent, which 
form* the western wail of the Rift Valley in thi* region. 

There is a amaJl strt^m running through tlie land, Imt there are no jmplementjf 
among the gravel in its bod. 

About a foot below- the level of the soil a deposit of water-worn pebbles occuis* 
this possibly marks the shore line of a Tertiary lake. There arc many unch in 
various part« of the Rift Valley of the former Lake ^ucss, south of Lake Naivssha, 
described by Gregory' in " Great Rift Valley.” Tlie Rift Valley is bounded by 
aucee^sive step faults which arc generally more distinet on the cje^tern ^idc than on 
the west , in this locahty the blurring of the fault scarps ia believed to be partly 
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Tlic^ /afnc graUoir type Ib the eonUDonest {Fig. 1). Mo«t Bpecimem ka^ one or 
two ndgetf along the back and are beautifully retouched at the workiug end (Fig. 1, 
Xoa. 5 and 11) (the length of the ilako ranging from { inch to S inehefl). In addition 
to this larger flnhing tlkcrc are nuzneroua Minute flake-sears around the peiiphery 
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duo to the flubsequent dcpwit of fine ash from the great volcano called Mcnengai 
near Nakuru- 

Ab regards the source of the obsidian^ there is none m the neighbourhood,L 
but coiuiderftble outcrops occuf in some of the more recent Iutu flows to the west 
ond south-w'«t of Lake NsiTasha* about 40 miles sway to the south-east of Njoro- 
Numerous artifldal flakes have also been collected from Oilgil, mile 412, on tho 
Uganda railways a stone bowl was found at Xaivasba, mil® 394, and another at 
Xakuru, mile 4^, Some of the finest obsidian implementa have, however, been 
found in the neighbourhood of Kikuyu Station, shout mile H45 on the railway, 

C. W* HOBLEY. 


The series of implements represented in this collection can be divided into 
four groups, to which the French terms for such forms may be applied ; (1) Lame 
ffrttUeir; (2) prcrHpiV tarti ; (3) turiu (4) (rancAanf rahatta. 
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of the pieces. Some specimens have been chipped as a result of use along one or 
both edges and at the end. 



Fio. 2. {FJIM. <kl.i 


One form la a bandBome graiioir with symmetticaL end-scars armngixl in a 
fan shape* and shows a sort of nibbled edge {Fig» 1, No, 11), Typical forms are 
figured on Elg, 1, 

The ffraiimT (arii and carinated planes (Fig, 1, No, 2) are closely coraparablo 
witli the aimilar forms from the Dordogne Caves. Some might be termed tiueki* 
but the objeotion that readily occurs to the employiuent of this term is raised by the 
obvdoue results of the use of these plopea as scrapers or planes. Another one has 
bold Bynimetrical flakes struck off at the working cod nearly at right angles to the 
long axis of the piece and resemblea the carinated ffr^loir of Aurignae age from 
Corrize, Franco^ figured by Di. Breuil.* (Fig. 1, No, 7,) 

The specimens that possess the greatest interest are those that in their 
charactdistica resemble the pygmy impLedients found in many parts of the world. 

Among the smaller pieces there are many that are trimmed with care along 
the back by the removal of numerous minute flakes. The opposite edge is as sharp 
as a knife blade and:, indeed ^ in shape theiie Bakes resemble the blade of a pocket 
knife. iSome are trimmed along the right edge {Fig, 2^ Noa. 1* 2, S and 5} and 
others along the left (Fig- 2* Nos, 4* 7-11)^ tlio number of each being about equal. 
Dr, Breuil* in the papt'r cited, deala with the evolution of tho Chatcl perron Point 
and the Gravetto Imife and calls atteiitioii to similar forms from Tunis which have 
been aasigned to the t^psian period* i,e., an early Neolithic atage- These East 
African examples resemble closely (except that they are aU minute Lti sire} thc^ 
that he figures on'p, 170+ As they are found in company with the larger specimens 
the industry cannot he claimed os a true pygmy industry , but it appears to be related. 
The pygmy implements are assigned by ootue French and Belgian archceologists 
to the Tardenoisian or an early stage of the Neolithic period, but others reeogmse 
ill the style of workmanship traces of the Magdalenian influence, P^y'gmy 
implements are of widespread distribution, their oceuirence having been recognised 
in Southern Europe, Palestine, InfliSr Egypt and Northern Africa* The type of 
implement bo common in collectioiiia faUs under the term used by the French to 
describe them as the dos mbbaiu. The foon has been recognised in implements 
dating from the early Cave or Aurignaclan stage and occure In all subsequent periods 
until tbe introduction of metal^f It is evident^ therefore* that from form ami style 
of workmanship olooc no <late can be awignod for this industry- 

* +■ Lc« Biilpdivuiioiiii du pAl4kkhi^kque ftiip^ricuFct IcarslgEii&catioii,'^ CoJigrt* Intemationsl 
d^^tliropolagio flt d"Arck^ologifi- pr^luslioiiii^ue,. R^ndu dfl ict A' I P" Swuqo* Ocjibv&j 

Fiff, S, 

f Dti ^lorgUL, ** L'hiundjiii^ pi4histchriquc»" p, 5a, 1021 
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pi A point of interest Jiefi in th« nature of the material uaed in tlio mannf^ture 
of the flakefl, Al] the pieces but ontv whicb k fiintt conaiat of the black irolcMWC 
glatfs called obtiiclian. This lava an iractun? j^lds a cntting-eilgc that is both 
harder and sharper than flints Pointed pieces will easily scratch glaaa, an wi 
difficulty wiU cut stccL It furnis, tliercforcp a hi^ly* efficient luateria] for too an 
wcapeiiB uBod alike for cutting, pieremg and sawing purposes. 




The implcmenU illustratca in Fig. 3 arc of gi^at interest and may be described 
m greut^rs taTU$^ Each haa two Ijascs, Xo. 2 is ui the form of a long narrow cone 
resting on a triangular base; three large ftakes anti several small ones have been 
rcroov«l In making this si)ccinien. 

No. I is a double c^otp nnmeroTiia small Hakes having pressed of from the base, 
some apDaienttv as a result of \m ); the two hu^l planes are at right angles one to 
the otherTso. _ HV DEWEY, 

Ethuologry. Rldgreway* 

Thorn Traps- ify ProfeJt^or Stf iriWiOJw Itidgeifxiy, Se.D.^ FMA* 

Mr. Henry Balfour's paper (Max, 192.T, 21) on the dLstributioci of tmps Wt 
tot fish, wild piga, etc,, made of the terrible Calamns thorns, which, as he 
afford one of the mwit convuicing chains of eoncrctc evidence helping to prove 
an affinity between tlic culture of tlie Xaga Hills at one end of the range and 
Mclam^ian culture at the other end, reminds me of tw'O Incidents which occurred 
in a verj,' different region, but w hich may serve to illustrate the principle w^hich ho 
has treaUd ho adn:iirahly. 

1. Fiflv Years ago when I CMJcasionally frequented race-courses, a country 
gentleman from my own part of Ireland had his pocket picked at the C^Jrir^h 
Eaces by a notorious thief. As he had seen the rascal sneaking round him, he 
had no doubt of the culprit. In the exe]t<mient of a race he had lost both hb 
caution and his pocket-book, with a considerBble sum in notes In It, and he vowed 
vengcancis, Whvti Punchewtowm Itaecs wert- coming on* he matured liifl plaiui. 
Those were the dajii when men wore Uh>ler '' coat* of frii,*xe or heavy* tweed 
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coming dm-n to their hwla, with a belt and very eapaciouB Kide-pocketsr. He had 
the left-haml pocket of his great coat lined thickJy ^tth fish hooka, w-ith their 
pointa turned dt>™. The day caino^ and m he was talking in a group of friends, he 
obacn-cd the pickpocket hanging round. He took out hia new pocket-book and 
began to fiddle with it, then casually dropped it Lnlo Jjla left pocket and atrallod 
bJowIj ofi to watch a race. The thief was after Iueii at once, dipped his hand Into 
the fiocket, with the result that his hand was caught l^rth front and back by some 
dozen hookn firndy stitched in. The knave was afraid to cry out. hoping to free 
hiH hand. His captor felt some slight tugs, saw his prey over his shoulder ond 
quickened his pace, making straight to where a head-constable stoed with two or 
three of bis men. He |Kiinted to the main the police seized him at cmce, hut in 
vain tried to get the wretched fcUow'a hand out; finally they had to perform the 
Desarian operation on tliC lining uf the coat and cut out the pocket. The captor 
hail not even to w^aste time and trouble in prnsecuting, smee the fwlice had caught 
the rascal ^agmnk delkto. 

I w'ondcr if my friend Prefo? 5 fior Elliott Smith will admit that thi^ W'Ok an 
independent id<!a of the King's <l:k>unty squireen, or will he Inaiat that it a 
wctrtcriy earterydon from a centre of dispersion in the Naga Hills ? 

2. In my boyhood at Ballyderraott. King's County, my old family home, our 
shepherd was one James Wdfe, ft very clever and gCKKl fellow, full of fdl porta of 
country lore. Bt^fore 1 froa allow ed to carry a gun (at the age of 13), I and my two 
wirc-hairetl terriers* Fox and Bob, used to go rabbiting with Jemmy and his sheep 
dogfl. Lass and Shep* w'hich were as good after rabhlta m my doga. If a rabbit woa 
cut off from the main burrow' and Vftm able to escape into a breeding hole in the 
open. Jemmy use to cut a long briar from the nearest hedge or brake, clean off the 
thomi from thc thick tTid to form a safe grip. He then inserted the brier into the 
burrow', working it along until It would go no further. Thereupon he began to 
tiviwt the brier until the thorns were W'cll embedded in the rabbit's fur and akin* 
and then he l>egaii to pull out the creature, w lilcli had no alternative^ except severe 
pain, but to follow reluctantly until, at the entrance^ Jemmy seized it and broke Its 
neck. If thin is not actually a case of a trap*'* it shows the existence in 

Ireland of the principle W'hicb lies at the bottom erf the Adatic traps—that of 
catching animals by means o[ thomtj, WTLLIA^^I itlHGEWAY. 

REVIEWS. 

India: Folklore. Tawney, Penzer. 

Thf Ocean of Stor^, C. U. Tauwtfji Tmiwfiiih'oH of ^^omadcra's Kaihd C ft 

iSarrV Xuw Mlilefl with intrcKluction, frt^i explanatory notes and tfU 

terminal easay. by ]S M. Penzer. FJi fLS., F,G.S. In ten volumes. Vol, U.; 

wdth ft foreword by Sir Oeorge A. Griei^n. K.CJ.K., Ph.D., D.UtL London, 
privately printed for subseriljer?? only by Chas. J. Sawyer, Lld.^ H124- lOJ X i}- 
Pp, Ihncc £2 2#, 

It wa,s mv rckmI fortune to be asked to review the first volume of Mr. Pemer's 
new^ edition of Mr, Tawmey a translation of the Kalhd Snnt Sugffm for this journal, 
Tlie second volume now Uea before me, and I may oay at once tJiat it in nowiae 
falls abort of tlm high otandarfl set by the firat voluniep and that, like the latter, 
it h a mine of curious and well-dockctetl information on a variety of inatfei^ falling 
uiidcT the general lieading of Folklore, The volume is provided with an interacting 
foreword by the veteran Sir George Grierflon. who illuminates flome of the passages 
in the Tales and the noteii by personal reininiseences dating hack to the years of 
bis service in India. 

Thus, in commenting on ilr. Penzer's note on the ikmon tlaliu and the Himlu 
ideas a1>ont eclipses, i^ir George Grierson reniarks that Rahu is undoubtedly an 
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aboriginal god. turn«l by tho IntiQ-AryAra into a dci^n, wjo still rctaiMa his 
diriDO character among tho lower classes. In Norlhem India he is the god of ^lo 
degraded IJusidUs; In the Central Provinces. ^ 

ilTpenzcr quotes infortnation stipplied by Dr. J. J. M(^i. to show that m Borah y 
Rahw is eoaiiLKited viHth the ilangs. The point is clearly brought out m Mr. R. E. 
Knthoven’s rwontlv published vohimn on Bopibay fdMore. which 
Bahii an<l Ketu arc <iefinitely connecie-d in popular bvhef, not only nath the Mangs, 
but also with the Mahers and the Bhangi»-also degraded tnbes. and that it « 
those three clnasea only who are the recipients of the secret and open charity which 
is riven at tho time of an eclipse. Tlicae facts lcn<l additional support to Sir George 
Grierson's theory. The puniBlinicnt of nDSc eatting. mentioned m the note tm 
p. 88, though usually visited upon an unfaithful wife or miatrcss, hM occasion y 
been inflict!^ upon other classes. Some few years ago the residents of a nlUgo 
in tho Deccan cut olf the noses of three Brahman moneylenders, who h(«l b«a, 
in the opinion of the villagers, unduly active in enforcing the repayment of <kbte. 
The mutilated money-londera Hed to the nearest town, in which there were a hoapila 
and a civil surgeon; and besought the latter to stitch on the revered fra^ents of 
theu* no^ea. But mortiiicAtion hatl sot in, owing to the tunc which had elap^ 
since the actual severance, and the thrt^- moneydondcre had to ^ the remaindw 
of their daj-s nosel(ss-^i lining warning to other* that the gentle roya# must not 

he squeezed too hard. ... ‘-it _,i __ 

Jlr. Pen?.or has prepared excellent notes on nudity m magic ritual and on 

precautions taken in the birth-chamber. In ri^gnrd to the latter, he quote* 
example* of the part played by iron in the ecaruig of evil spirits, and «imcs to the 
conclusion (hat the original cause of the dread of iron by y 

that the spirits themselves date back to Stone Age times and still presene the 
fears, which all men felt when iron was first discovered and proved its wmnious 
suiierioritv to stone. It is interesting to reflect that in Bombay a burglar s iron 
tool if made by the black smith and hi# wife, when both arc nude, is bebev^ to 
ensure the succe® of the housebreaker. Among the precautions taken m tho birth 
ehanilicr, no reference la made to the custom in vogue among lowercJa-as 
Muhammadans in India of inviting eunuctH to give ™dc pertormance# and smg 
Bonca at the time of a birth- This is a common feature of life m Bombay, and wtU 
possibly la? refcrrwl to by Mr. Peiirer when he tleala separately with the question 

of thwe human anomalies. , , . . r 

TliP historfioal atitlquitj- of j^mbUng, which form3 the subject of a 
p, is IndiCAtefl hy the provisions of tho of KftuUJyA. ^jougli iho 

Mauryan Govcreiuent regarded gambling as a rice and strictly prohibited it m 
military camps, it noverthelcas appointed a Superintendent of Gainblmg. whore 
duty it was to concentrate the practice in central licensed premiscfl imd ^over 
for the State 5 jxt cent, of the winnings of each player, as well as fee# for the 
hire of dice and other apparatus. The note on the sanctity of the Cow m India 
call# forth an interesting sugg.^ion from Sir George Grierson in connection with 
tho attitude of the Danl tribe of Shin#, who live north of Kashmir and are Aryans, 
though not Tncln-ArvEms. Both this note and the direusaioii in AppendLv II 
regartling the origin and dktribution of the idea of sovereignty connected with the 
umbrella will apwal to all who have had espericnce of India and Burma. In 
mentioning ^ivajl's asauraption of the title nf Lord of the Eoyal Umbrelb. it 
might liavc lieen added that hi# descendant, the present Maharaja of KoUiapur, 
still clings to tha title of Chhatntpall Maharaja 

The volume conclude* with an illuminating disemtsion of the liltle-known 
auhioct of “ Foiren dnmreb." It is ohrerved that Mr. Peiwer adheres to the 
hitherto aceepUd view that Chandragupta, founder of the Mauryan empire, was 
of low birth, being on illegitimate son of Xanda. King of Magadha. This view ia 
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based upon the Mudrd Ndtcshamj a play eoinpofte<l a<iveTal centiiriea after tbe 
events dramatiacd. Mr, Harit Krishna Deb has given gooi^ reasons for believing 
that, so far from being a low-caate mart^ like tlie later Nandaa of evil repute^ 
CLandragupta was legitimately related to tlie respectable early Kandfia. It 
ho^vever, be admitted that tlie poiiU is not free from doubts and in any case the 
question of Chaudragupta^s parentage has merely an mdiroot bearing on the main 
subject of Mr. Fenzer^a final Appendix ^ which deals with the origin of the legend 
of the poifioa danwl and the maimer in which it waa carried from the East to 
Europe, *^rr. PeiiKcr'a treatment of an obscure subject goes far towards enEFiiring 
acccptEincc of hie Huggestion that “despite jnany disadvantages, there w much 
that is attractive about the poiaon^domscl/' S. M. E. 

Scxiiolo^y, Michels* 

Lamro e J?nr;n. Ey Roberto Michels* Milan: Dr. Francesco ValJardi, El 
1924. Pp, 334. Price, 0 Hre. 

This is an excellent little book on a subject the imjjortajite of which can 
bardlv be exaggerated. Its aim h to ageertain so far aa posgiblo the signiHcancc 
of raM in connection with Labour |jrobletna, “to lemove/" as he puts it in the 
preface, “ a veiy serious <iifficujty interpocsed in the way of the right understanding 
of economic facta ari.slng from the inadequacy of the ideas of most WTJtcre flhowTi 
“ in their treatment of liaman labour without taking account of the nalionaJ 
** di^erences produced by the most various causes^ economic, socialt geographical, 
“ climatic, ethnic and even purely psychological." From this Btatemcnt it will 
be soon that no attempt is luado to use the term ** race In any strict antbrO' 
pological sense, os the author himself expressly points out in a note to tha intro¬ 
duction. In his book, he says, the w ord has no biological and aJiatomical significa¬ 
tion. It IS nations and pcJjples that he has in view , r^arded primarily as moral 
dggrpgatca, groups united by a common Avill, brought into being p^ly, it is true, 
bv a rather slender racial influence, but much more through historical, traditional, 
geographical and other influences. But this application of the idea of race makes 
hia inquiry none the leas important and is indeed that which is licst fitted to serve 
the aim kept in view. It is one that necessitataa wide and comprehebidve surveys, 
and this makes one of the great nierita of the volume. 

A very full analytical table of contents enables one to see very readily the 
plan of the work, but it will be enough to give the subjects of some of the most 
important chapters. A short introduction is followed by & chapter on the mode in 
w'hkb dhnsion of kbour between different race# is brought about. The fourth 
chapter deals ’^vith the methods of sscertaining the facts of the productivity of 
national groups. The sixth treat a of slave labour comddered with rt4erence to its 
effisJt [a) on the endaved people#^ (b) on their masters, and {u) on the labour of 
Ulierated slaves. The seventh is the longest and most Linjiortant chapter in the 
book. Its subject is the labour of peoples as the result of certam coefficients, viz., 
(a) phyniolngical conditions; (b) teebnieal equipment: (c) facts connected with 
race domination, consisting of notes illustrativo of the obstacles placed deliberately 
or otherwise by a dominant race in the way of the economic and moral development 
of primitive jicoplos, espccioDy blacks; and id} psyckolopcal factors, among which he 
includes, for example, cudiemoinstio factors," pointing out the Increased returns 
obtained when joy is combined with work, and quoting a remark of V. Vcmeuil, a 
French Grovemor in Senegambla, who, when watching some Senegalese women at 
work in clearing the groimd^ could not help exebimingT " they amuse theniBcIvcs 
“ as' we should amuse guTBelvcs in Europe, they ummse themselves in working " 

(P- 

All these subjeeta are treated by the author with w-ide kuowlcKige, with evident 
conscientiousness and sincerity, and for the most part, it seems to me, with sound 
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judifmont. OccauionftllTf uidewi, one may notice an nveraght, m where (p. 28) 
he accents without comrnent from a French writer a statement na to the greatly 
inferior production of an English as compared with an American miner, learmg 
out of account the greater ease of working of the coal seams now worked in America, 
where they arc not vet forced Ijack on thin and illsituated scams. But such over- 
sights are*exceptional. It is true that one cannot tesA the whole book without 
coming to detect a bias in the author’s mind, but it ie a bias due to convicton 
arising from legitimate, though, of course, not infallible, methods of inquiry. TJic 
reader must be on hts guard, and will equally, of course, have his own more or less 
justifiable bias. Two general coiidustona of the author may be mentioned- 
as r^fgftrtb? th<.- gent-sraJ bt^liflr^iriur of tll(^ whit«f to the blacki^i htf lliinka that t e 
charges mode against the whites may bo summed up ^us, that their treatment 
of colouriKl races is not merely an offenu* to their dignity as men. but also Jeads 
to the paralt’^s of forces capable of rotuniing a larger yield or at least arrowing 
their development (p, 222). Second, in the chapter entitled “ The Transitory 
** Character of the Economic Inferiority of Peoples,” he asserts (p, ioi)) that tbeto 
is no reason to affinn that ccrlasn peoples are. in virtue of their race—that U, as 
the result of tlieir innate physiological and psycholc^calco^itutions—subject to 
an everlasting economic inferiority, although ho adds that it is equally impossible 
to furnish any conclusive proof of the contrary. 

In anv case the book contains a great multitude of important facia, and the 
author's contentions, whetber right or WToug, stHJiu to Ijo worthy of earnest study, 
and it is much to be wishtxl that the IkjoU should appear in an English translation. 
If it docs, there are two slips of the author that are not likeiy to bo repeated in 
that translation. On p, IAS he speakfl of Mr. John H. Harris as a Negro writer, 
and on p. 2l» he mentituifl the Hon, Bertrand Rusaell as " Lord ” Bu^lh 

•GKO* G. CHiSrtOLji. 


Europe; AJClieeology^ uurKitx, 

/VAw/on/.* u 5liMf.v of Eorlff Culture fn A'wrope and the Mediterranfait CC 
Basin. By M. C. Burtitt, M.A., F.S-A., F.G.S., with a short preface by rAbbe UU 
Breuil. Ptofwsor at the Institute of Human Palteontologj', Paris, Second Edition. 
Oanihridge: at the Universaty Presi. Pp. ixvi + 438- Price !k«-net. 

After four years this useful work, which was reviewcfl in lUx, 1921, 1^, 
bos run into a wcond edition, llie author has taken this opportunity of adding 
note* at the ends of the first four chapters and to Cliaptcrs J2 and 22; he han 
also recast chapter 13 and oddwl a map showing the more important localities cited 


in Wratern Europe. 

The most important ariditinrut, howovpr, in the preface to the new 

edition. Here he notea the depresHion of tlie land in Chellean times and its iiptUt 
bi Mousterian timiM. He also gives, at the end of Chapter 2. an all-too-brief 
summary of Professor Sollaa’a account of tho work of Heperet and Lnmotho, 
sliowing that the raised beaches around the ^Jediterrancan contain a warm fauna. 
He does not, it would appear, concluilti from these facts that the laiui was dfprca^l 
in interglacial and uplifted in glacial limes, though on p- 20 ho quotes the view 
id the late Professor STcKcnny Hughes that such movements might have Inwn the 
cause of the Ice Age. 

Ho adviuiocs further evidence for the multiglacial view*, though, nlrangciy' 
enough, he omits any reference to the most important pap«T oij the subject, that 
publi^ed in our JoHmof by Professor Boswell and Mr. Reid Moir. He is alii) Ui 
doubt ns to the age of East Spaniah ^\rt, and make no reference to the arguments 
adduced by Profoissor Obt-rmaier to hIiow' that tlicy are laic Palaiolithie in date. 
But, in spite of those omissTons, tiio volume retains its uscfuhieaa as a good summary 
of the PaliECtlilbic Age. H- J, E- P, 


ATTP SMwnrsffPflUK^ Lm?., Hia Majcaty*# FrmtoiVi Emt HurdiRg StjnQ«tp LondqD, E.(^4r 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate G. 

Anniversary. Fegran. 

Dr, HAddon’s Birtbda>^ Ceieuration*. % .i/w F^n. CIJ 

On Saturday^ May 23rd, [025, a dinner wa* held in Christ's CoMt;g€ HaU, illJ 
OftcibridgCt iti honour of Dr. H addon, on his attaining his seventieth birthday. 
M Jdt'iubcrs of the Institute know, a fund has been raised for hie portrait, and tJiis 
>vas prosonkKl to him at the dbmer, together with a list of tho subscribers, by the 
Chairman of the Fund. Professor Sir WUliom Ridgeway. The portrait has been 
painted by Air. P. A. do Lfisxidt and will be hung in Christas College j and with 
great generosity the artist has painted and pre3ente<I another portrait, which will 
Hnd its honiu in the Museum of ArrJiieology' and of Ethnology in Cambridge, with 
which Dr. Haddon has been so long eonnected, and to which he baa given the bulk 
of his Tones Straits and New Guinea collections. 

It is pleaaant to iword that n xery representative hotly of fiiendB has sul>scribed 
Ui the portrait, frr>in all parts of the world, both from our own Dominiojifl and 
Giloniea and from foreign eountriea^ and many friends in the British Isles made on 
effort to be pposent at the dinner. The guesta included the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, the Master and Fellows of Christ's College, Professors Alorr, StAnIoy 
Gardiner,"Nuttall, T. J. Wils^sn. Pearson, the Registrary, Dr. Duckworth, Dr, Minns, 
Dr. Qjok, Mr. Brindley, Mr. Henry Balfour, Dr. C. S. Alyers. Professor a G. Seligman, 
Professor J. Graham Korr (Glasgow), Ftofe^gor A. F, Di^on {l>ubliii), Mrs. Herldon 
and her two daughters, the Mistress of Girton, Dr. Alaliel Slater of J^ewnham, Miss 
AILan, Lady Gomme, Mrs, Fay (TorontoJ, ni;any of the wives of the Fellow's of 
Christas, the artist and Atrs. de Liis7i6, Mr. Afartin White► Air. Walter Hnddon, 
Mr. H. J. Rose and many others, litO in all. The CoUego plate was set out on Ibe 
tablea, wiiioh w^cre also decorated with pink carnations. The uimii card was 
adorned with a typical Papuan Gulf design, and speeches in honour of Dr. Hadden 
wore made by Sir William Ridgewuy^ who presented the portrait, Air. Henry Balfour 
arid Professor C. G. Seliguian. Sir William Ri^-way spoke of Eh-. Haddon ea the 
inspirer of other men^ infectuig them with his own enthusiasm for his subject ^ 
Mr. Balfour called him a kind of anthropological trinity, equally at home in the three 
groat divisions of Ph>^ieal Anthropology^ Social Anthropology, and Technology; 
and Professor Soligman spoke in warm terms from his personal esperienoe of 
him os a teacher and comrade in the field. After Dr. Haddon’a reply ^ tJie Vice- 
Chancellor proposed the health of the Alaster and FeUow-a, and Dr^ W^ L. H. Duck¬ 
worth proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, to whose unremitting: lahoura 
much of the success of the whole undertaking was due. 

The p^jrtrait for the College repreaents Dr. Haddon in hia scarlet gown, and 
it is hoped that a reproduction of tliis partrait will be sent to all subsenbers. In the 
portrait for the Museum {Plato Gl, Haddon is in Ms ordinary' doctor'a gown and is 
caressing a sktill. All who have attended his lectures on Physical Anthropology will 
recognise this os speclollv happy in thoughti and the many who have enjoyed his 
hooks wdll feel the suitabilLty of the attribute for such an mvotcrate *' head-hunter.” 

On Monday afternoon, Dr, and Airs. Haddon held a garden party in the FeUoivtt' 
Garden of Christ's CoUege, which gave still more friends an opportunity of seeing 
the portraita, ETHEL 3. FEGAX. 

ObltnATy, Haddon. 

Henry Lingf RotHf born February ard|1&50$ died iffay 12th| 1020. 

A. C. Haddon^ Sr.D.^ F.E.S. 

Our eclcnee and the Royal Anthropological Institute have euffered a great 
loss by the death of Alf. H. Ling Roth on Alay 12; hia wife and two sons aurviva 
him. He vros bom on February 3^ being a son of Dr, Afathios Roth, of Harley 
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KtrtHit, London, who inlrodueisd physical culture into I'lngland for oducational 
pur|.»cnies and for the alloviation ijf Ixslily deformities, four uf his five brothora 
wOTO dbitingtiished niodicul men, one of whom, the late !)r. Norman Roth, 
Medical Officer to the Renin Ptinitive Expedition, gave our lute Fellow valuabla 
information on Bcnifi, and Or. Walter Roth ia well known to os f«i his valuable 
rcseiirchea in the elhiiography of North Queensland and of firitish Guiana, 
where he in now residing. Mr. IJng Roth was educated at University CoUego 
School, and rttuilied Natural Seience and I'hilosophy in Germany; he travelled 
in Australia, the West Indies, and over most of Europe, including Russia, and 











firuilly aettlpcl in but^iiiesf} in Hiilifax in IHSS. 

ilr, Iditg Both dvtvoted the wholv of liis BjMiro time to pthnological ^odiesp 
which were of very wklo mngp. In Juno, Um, appointed Moticrary Cwator 

of tho Bankfioid Miuseum, whlek wiM) 
then in a ehaotio condition ^ it wad 
«natttiictivo and but aeidoni visjtecL 
12 he warf appojiitt*!d haLf-tima 
ivoeper and Ifilcr gave hia whole 
time to the AiuHetim; his health, 
which waa never rabust. broke down 
and in August, BJ24. ho Bont in his 
foaignation and was ^uceeodod by 
Mr. G. K, CflJlino, but. charaotor- 
isticaJIy, he continued to work in 
the .Mu?eum till Mnrcb 31 of tbug 
ye^r. I Imvo hail the opportunity 
of viaiting Halifax MuNoum on 
voriouB occasions, and those who 
liave done the sanui will acknow- 
lofige that it has gradually been 
tranifonnetl through the untiring 
efforts uf Ling Both into an ideal 
museum. Hia interest in antiquarian 
lore enabled him to illustrate the 
growth of Halifax and the develop¬ 
ment of its special induatriea. He 
accuniuJated a rt^raarkable seriea of 
apptiancea to demonstrate the 
progress of the tcxtiki imiiistricfl, and 
further illuatrated thia by apccimens 
frf>ni various parla of the worlds a 
legitimate cjcfiaxu^ion for an caaetitially local muflcmm. General ethnology haa not 
lie<Mi neglected, hut this ia treated rationally, the more important of such exhibi¬ 
tions illiLstrato pritnitlve trajling and currency^ dteeryatds and bismars, quUl-wgrkn 
IjoacLa and Ix'orl-vi'ork, atimuknts and narcotica. time-reckoning, transport, lire* 
making and illiifninants^ musical instruments, the evolution of weapona, pottery, 
and tile like. Tlic epeciinens ore carefully eboBcn# well arranged and most 
admirably lahelleil^ and the interpolation of photograplis and engra\inga ocick 
considerably Uj their intercat, so that the Museum is a teaching inxLjtution of prime 
imj^Hjftance, and is v kited by great numbers of school children. Not only has 
Mr. Ling ^tli given time, i^owlcdge and skill to the Museum, but he lias 
enriched it with many donatiuus. 

For a great many \"cars 1 have enjoyed the Iricndsblp of Ling Roth, who had 
Ml affeotioiiste and Byrnpathetle nature and was always ready to help those who 
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Dooded ittfonnatiort^ hU opiiuon on social raatters waa highly rallied by thofie 
who sought it^ ad iio had an uabiaasetl roligiona and political outlook; He was 
a master ot the art of collating infcKnnation and ol presenting scattered records 
in a readable form, which have bwjn of great assislanoo to hia fcUowr dtudonta: his 
well-known monographa on the aborigiDea of ToBinania and the nativeH of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo will alwaya remain as standard w^orke. He in variably 
took the greatvflt pains to acquire information upon subjects upon w^hieh he w^aa 
working, and his puhlications arc oliBraeteriscd by accuracy and concise clarity 
as well by apposite illustrations. He w^ss a very clever draughtsman and his 
drawincH bKng out just those details which art e®cntiah his booki an<i papers 
are remarkable for their wealth of illustrations which must have cost him an 
enonuouj amount of time and trouble, as well as considerable expense, for* though 
a poor man, he never spared expense where his work w'aa concerned; and the Civil 
Pension which he received in recognition of his monograph The Afjotiglnes of 
Tasmania was used for the expenses connected with producing his books and 
papers : fur example, the “ Bankfield ^luscum Notes"" were issued at his sole cost. 
Ling Roth whs one o! those quiet, unpretentious, conscientious workers who get 
through an immense amount of work, but who too frequently* as in his caso^ tio 
not receive full recognition of their labour until it is too late. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr- Oarline for substantial help in collecting the 
following list of Ling Rothes publications, and to .Mi&s E. S. Fegsn, of Girton College, 
for preparing the list for press. A. C. HADDON, 

Fit PLICATIONS or H. LiNa Roth, 

1S78. Notes on the Agriculture and Peasantiy of Eastern Russia. Djitdon, 

188D. A report on the Sugar Id<lustry in Queensland. 

1831. The Climate of Matkay. {Proc. R. 3<k., N, B- Wak^.] 

1382. Notes on Continental Irrigation. London. 
i88S. On the Roots of the Sugar Cane, (Joum. R. .Soc.. 

llie Sugar Industry in Queensland. Queensland. 

1884. The Mackay Queemland Sugar Crop, as affoclctl by weather and w ant of 
labour. (BrisfeoHc Cownutr, Apr. L) 

Notes on the Habits of some Australian H tjay^nopiera (Jonm. 

Lipim. S<k. xviii.) 

lS8o. Arhfere; a short contributioii to the stndy of Peasant Proprietorship. 
(Jemm. Stat. So6.) 

Fr^cO'Swias Daby Farming. (Jofint, R* Agric, Soc.] 

ITie Animal Parasites of the Sugar-cane. (B^r Cam, March and April.) 
Further remarks on the Roots of the Sugar Cane. [Tim^Mri, June,) 

188G. Addenda and Index to the Animal Parasitca of the Sugar-cane. (Sugar 
Cam, February.) 

Prof. A. dc Candolle on the Origin of the Sugar Cane (trana, of ** C>r!gine dea 
PJantea cultiveea,” with notea.) Cam, April.) 

1887, The f)rigin of Agriculture. (J.A-l^t XVI.) 

Australian Tunes. (J.4-/-* XVI.) 

The Aborigines of Hispaniola. X^^0 

1888. Bibliography and Cartography of Hiflpaniolft [Bttppl, Papers, R. Gsog. 

Bac^ II.l 

1890. On Salutations (J.A-/.* XIX.) 

A guide to the Literature of Sugar, tendon. 

The Aborigines of Tasm-aniA, London ; 2nd €?d. Halifax, 1899. 

Ttie Philosophy of Red Hair. (Pamph,) 

1&9L Crozet'a Voyage to Tasmania, Kew Zyalanck etc. (transd. Dsndon. 
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|8a2-:J. The Natives of Borneo, ed. "from papere of Brook Low, 2 pts, [J,AJ,^ 
XXI, xxuo 

On tbt* Slgolfieance of Couvadc. XXI].) 

180U. Negfitoea in Borneo. XX V.) 

The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. Di^ndoii. 2 vols, 
AlJog(x] native writing in Borneo^ Int^. Archw, f. Ethrujgr. 

1808. la Mrs. F, C. Smith a “ last living Aboriginal of TaanumJa ” 1 {J.AJ.^ 

XX vn.) 

Stkoars and other articles from the Solomon lilands, 
nieWhithoni. {LAJ.E.) 

Notes on Benin Cltiatonifl. {I.A.f.E.) 

1308-9. Notes on the Jekris, Snboa and Ijos of the Wairi IKstrict of the Ni|^ 
Coast Protectorate, by R. K. Granville and F. X. Roth, proponed by 
H. Lbig Roth. {J.A.L, XX\TI1.) 

Stray articles from Benin. {LA.f.EJ} 

1900. Artificial Skin .Marking in the Sandwich Islands. {iA..f.E.) 

Note on a Hiaung beht act. Burma. {JAJ^f XXX, Biv. ami 

04.) 

On permanent Artificia] Skin Marka : a delinitjon of terms {paper at Brit. 
Assn,) (J.A.L^ XXXp AnVir. Eev, and J/tsc., 117.) 

1901. Maori Tatu and Moko. {J.AJ., XXXL) 

1900-L The Fijian Collection. {Malifax NaiitraluL) 

39t)L The Burmese Collection. yatumlisL) 

1909. Great Benin: its ciiatoms, art, and borrora, Halifax. 

190r>. Tatu in the Society Xalands. {J.E.AJr^ XXXV.) 

Tatu in Tunia. (Man^ V. 72,} 

Tatu in Tierra del Fuugo. {JfrtM# V. 90+) 

190fi. Tonga Islandera" Skin Marking. (.!/«??, VI, 4,) ^ 

The Yorkshire Coiners, 1707-1739* with notes on Old and Prehistoric 
Halifax. Hatifav. 

190S* The Discovery and Settlement of Port Mackay* Queensland. Halifax. 

Mocassins and their Quill-work. [J.R.AJ.^ XXXVEII.) 
lUlO. Oriental Silverwork, Malay and Chinese. London. 

J911. On the use and display of Anthropological OQllectiQns in Museums. 
(JJnsenms Jourm., X.) 

1912. Oriental Steclyarda and Bismars. {JM.AJ., XLIL) 

1914, The Genesis of Banking in Halifax Halifax. 

1915. Bajikiield Museotn publications. (A/iwama Joum.. XlV*) 

1016. Sketches and Beminlacences from Queensland, Russia and elsewhere 
(privately printed). 

Observatioas on the growth and habits of the Stick Insect, Camtunu^ moroavis^ 
Br. {Tran^. Eni. Sac.. London.) 

A Loom from Jqmtos [Upper Amazon], (ifan, XVI. 62.) 

1913. Notes on aome large Stone Implements from Queensland, {Man, XVJIL iO.) 
191Aiuerican Quill-w'ork. (Man, XIX^ 5.) 

1920+ Some UDrocorded Maori Decorative Work. (Man, XX, 119.) 

192 L +Models of Egyptian looms [from Thehcft], { Anc. pt. I V.) 

1923, Tlie Maori Mantle. Halifax, (limited to 120 copies.) 

Some Tatu notes from the Pacific. 

American Quill'Work : a Clue to its Origin. (Mnn, XXIU, 72,) 

192.. Were the Ancient Egyptians conversant with Tablet-weaving {Br^Uchtn- 
webeni, TUsage auac Cario7ts)t [With Grace M. Crowfoot]* (Ltiier- 
j»oI Ann. Af^. Anihr&p., X, Xos. 1 4: 2,) 
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n.rf. Some EKporicnccB of All Engineer Doctor, by F. Sonnan Roth; ed. by 

H. Ling Roth (privateJy printed). 

BAJiKFlKUD SlUSECTM NoreS. 

First Series : small demy 8vo. 

]. The Fijian Collection, 

2. The Bturmese Collection. 

3. The Dean Clough MosaicB. 

5. Trading in the early days. 

6. Hand Wool Combing. 

7. Mocasains and their Quill-worh. 

8. Halifax Posts. 

9. Th« Litrodwction of Scientific Physical Culture into England. 

11. Hand Card Making. 

12. Local Prehistoric Implements, by H. P. Kendall and H. L, R. 

Second Series : Largo crown 8 to. 

1. Oriental Steelyards and Bismais. 

2. Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms, 

5. War Bailadit and Broadsides of Previous Wars, 177&-95, by H. L, R. and 

J. T. Jolley. 

6. Bishop Blaise, Saint, Martyr and Woolcombcra* Patron, 

8-11, Studies tn Primitive Looms, 4 parts. (These can bo obtained bound in 
a sopaiatc volume,} 


France: ArGhseology, , OoUtim- 

Menhlr* and Burials. By 3fis* F, C, G. CoBum, CQ 

In further confimiation of Mr. C. Pary’U hordes note (Mah, 1924, uO 
133). stating that Profesaor Feet (diseuaeing the Megalithic CirUisation in 
France, in Vol, 11 of the " Cambridge Ancient Histoiy ”), is not conect when 
he says “menhlm . . . have no connection with burials,** comes the 
interesting disooverv, made in 1(122 by 2achanc lo ftmizie and Monsieur and 
Madame Saint-Just Pdqusxt (aM Comae; Fouilka faiUs doss io Jtigion. 
Campagne, 1D22 : published in 1923 by Berger-Lcvrault, Paris, at 25 francs), that 
the augments of Kermario (^ “city of the dead ”), near Garaac. in the 
Marblhan, had been carried right over a previously existing necropolis at the 
locality knowi as Er Manieh, indicated by a menhir standing rwi the summit of the 
mound and incarporated Into the aligned stones. This menhir (above ground) is 
3-50 metres high, and faces north-aonth, whereas the stones of the alignments 
of Kentiario have dwincUod in height, at Er 3Iaiueb, to from two to threo feet; 
neither is it aligned with any of the rows of stones, which run east-west. James 
Sliln pointed out in 1881 (the year of his death) that occasional menhirs, differently 
orientated, and marking the rite of iircgnlarly circular p^tive constructinns, 
wore included in the Alignments of Camac, just as the alignments of Kermario 
themselves had later been incorporated into tho field, fimt of Celtic, then of 
Konisn, defence works. (See le* Ali^menta de k’ermaria; FauiOea faitea d 
Gatvac. Rennes, IBSI.) Dr. Capitan, Vice-President of the State Gornmi^riw on 
Prehistoric Monuments, agreeing with le Rouzic that this menhir was obvioittly 
indieative of a constructed mound over w‘hleh tlie ali^iments had been carried, 
gave Qovernment permission for excavations to Ire undertaken, ilieae revealed 
that the mound covered an oblong shaped area measuring 3o metres in length by 
16 at its eastern and only 11 at its weatam extremity, and surroundeil by a roughly 
made wall, iteetf buried beneath the mound. In the mound wore discovered some 
50 constructions of varying types, of which 20 were excavated, and tho reinauider 
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l4>ft untuuf.-hed for th»^ infarniatino df futiutu genorationB+ Meaaareaients aJid 
pbotdgraphii w&m taJkoi at oveiy itage of the wofk. Some of these Locoiitestably 
protoctoi;! gmali sueml be^th:^, in which fra^enta of woodaidv chiefly oak 
(QiicnCJitar were found. Beside the menhir was u betyl. WO ems. hlgh^ 

planted in clay,* Almost immudjately beneath the menhir (which the cxcaYatora 
carefully proppori up In its existing pciaitlon when they h£wt dug down, at oniit aide, 
to its b^‘ at SS cma. below the surface) was a tonib-Uke construction, built over & 
trench 1 metre 47 cms. long by 47 ciuE. broad and 50 cms. deep^ filkd with light 
black earth which hftfJ mixed with it fragments of wood charcoal, and from which 
wa'4 recovered broken pieces of a rough earthen vage and some 13 bits. T\l^^ con¬ 
struction itaeif consisted of a large table of stone iiteaauring \l metres by I'Wt and 
S(> cms. at itg greatest thickness, lying east-w'cat on a ro\igbly made wall, cnis. 



Flfl. 1 .—THE HE 3 EU 1 II aUBSr FKOM TUK WEST, ATTEB THE STONE HAD UKEST nSSTOIIHD TO ITS 
ometNAn aTATE. the tome lies c^uen tuk aanusm, SLioinxv to tur arnur or hi?: 

MEXHIHh (ENTttANCE AT THE EAST.) 


thick und oS clua. high, cLrcumscribmg a cavity 1" 15 metres wide and ri'.*i5 metres 
long* lillcfl i»]>p except for the trench IpcIow, with a con^pact mass nf clayey earth. 
On tlie southern portion of the^ wall on which the ta!>le rpsted^ and beneath the table, 
were disco venetl the fragments of u vase In fine grey cart Ik ITio table was carefully 
covered with stones. 

KoughJy graven on the sou them portion of the table of stone wag au axe- 
hcft<I 35 cjns. long, with handle (ki ems, long, and. on the base of the menhir, 
uudiiLatmg figures resembling serpents utandmg on their tsila (figures winch are 
represent^ on several of the stones at Gavr'lnis!), together witli, im one face of 

* tt may not be iirslevant liere cull «tteatkDH ta iha Etimdiiig stone feunJ rni Jil^ 
Cam F. at C*ewwk«!l* €«. S%o, liroqrilxd in Vot, XXtX, Scvticn C* No, £» of t\\B Pwttdin^ 
q/ Iritth Jan. 191^, by Armstrong n 4 'k 4 l PraeiTDr. 
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tJifi menhir, ii symbol rcsieiiibiing the bur with rays, graven on the ovate shield 
of the heatl atcrtie in the famoiK dolmen knoiATn the Table des ^larchondB.*' 
8 oiDe carefully placed small axe-heads in dlorito and tlhrolite were also found at 
the foot of the menhir. [1 saw the serpents " nnd the niyed ^un quite diatinctly 
in August, hy the light of ninWhes—a subterranean chamlier baa been 

uonstmeted so that tho base of the inenhir and the tomb may be examined — 
but neither Mom^ieur le Row^ic nor myBidf conhl see either of them^ by the tight 
of an eluctfic torch, when we visited the rarnhir in October thie year. 
Excellent casta ami photographs^ however^ taken when the menhir was excavated^ 
exist.) 

In oottstmetion No. just outside and almoat in contact with the north- 
westeni buried boundary waH of the oblong apace covered by the mounds where, 
in plan, it deviates from the straight and widei^ out, and at about 4 metres 
distance from the north-wo§t extremity ol the table st^me of the principal 
monument, and built of four Hat atoncB planted on end and contain jng a box-I ike 
cavity measuring 34 emSr by 2ii, covered over by three concentric layers of liat 
atones, laid nn end and inclined towards the summit^ there were found, m the 
black earth with which the cavity was Hlled, two complete hictlcwi vases, which, 
though broken by the weight of earth and atones covering them, had obviously 
bwm plact'd there intact, the one inside the other. No. a brown earthen vase, 
measured 175 mm. in height, 15? mm. in diamoter at ita neck, and. 2l cms. in 
dlanicti'^T at its belly, which was- distinctly carinat*:. To quote from le Rou^c s 
report [ "In form it cfinatitutea a very Hoe specimen of the type known as the 
“ vwse No, 2. of the same fuiste. was 158 mm., in height, 84 mm. m 

diameter at Its optming, and 12 cm. at its belly, lieing pear-shaped, a rare fonn^ le 
RoikXic remarks, in the dolmens of the Camac district. The presence in thiB 
mound of articles similar to those which are to be found in the dolme^ of the 
district, though Ics,^ numerous, permit us to conclude,*" says le Bouric, ""that 
the date of the construction of thia monument is not far removed from the date 
*' at which these megalitlia were erectwL Home among them may even be 
* contemporary, and any peculiarities may poesibly be due merely to the fact 
“ that tlu^" were ertetwi for different purposes. The discovery of a carinate 
“ vase- a funii that archaeologists ofiree in plaemg in the Brfm^e Agc^ con firms 
' the opinion wc have always held that the dohncini of this district belong to that 
" age. In any case, the certain eoocJuEdon wc may draw from the msidti of these 
evcav’'ations is the Incontestable anteriority of the mound to the Alignments 
" which are cmtIccI over it" {p, 115 of the Report referred to), rhe very fact 
that the aligumenb! were carrietl over such an importai'kt mound and that the 
menhir was thu? incorporated into tlic lines of stones, wquJd suggest that the 
personage whose fimemry rites were hem commeinoratcd had alfeewiy been 
forgotten (or belonged to a different people) when the alignments u ere 
constructed. 

Although no actual burial ia indicated by tbia menhir, it does obviously 
indicate a mound built over a sacred place of Incineration of some sort> and the 
probability surely h that thtwc were ineineration rites connected with the funeral 
of sonic great personage. Tli+r sijliki^idiary constructions arc not all of the same 
day, but are nbviouisly of the pamo perincl from the style of their arcbitw^ture. The 
mound was built over the whole lot of them. 

1 have acen fievcral other menhirs indicating mounds of t\nB elongated kind 
incor^mrated in the Camac alignmcuits, ond^ if the French Govemraent permits 
furth(T investigation, more light may be throwTi on the relation m which the 
iildcr single menhirs stand to the later alignments, and in which both stand to the 
^lolniens of the district. 
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Le Rotiziu^ Md his felJow e^^CHvnt^n?, Mouh. und Madams Saint-Just P^quartp 
have now in the press a voiufue in which, with the aid of the Irench GoYemmcnt^ 
they are publishing reproductions of idi the aigiis—at present known—^aven on 
menhira and on the atones of daim-ens and cromlechs tlLroiighout the Morhihan. 

V. C. a OOLLUIL 

America, South: Archeology* HornoH. 

The Arch&io SCMljartured Rocks and Stono Implement* oTGordons PQ 
Island^ South AmerSoau By Jainas Homdi, F.RrAJ.i F.L.S.f EiAn^kigUl iJJI 
ia the SL O^orys Expediimn^ {V&ntinued from AfAS^ 1925^ 48.) 

The second scries of sculptured rooks is less easy to describe. They lie low 
down on the shore, and are exposed. Tho graven figures, which are greatly 

worn and seldom docipherable, are extremdy 
numerous; practically every boulder within 
a radius of 2(^ feet from one great central 
block esihibits traces of indsed candng. 
BVequently several are visible on the same 
stone. I^E pivot stones a masaiven round- 
backed boulder, 7 feet long by 4| feet wide 
and feet high alK>ve ground, is particularly 
important* The seaward or east aide in the 
upjK)r part at cither end is thickly apiinkled 
with closely set small dreutar depresaions or 
cups/' from one to one and a half inch in 
diameter and hall an inch in depth. Near the 
ground level at the north end of the same face 
IB the figure of a small birdH about 13 inches 
long, mth beak wide open: possibly a booby i^ula, spj, a species abundant in the 
Inland. At the other end of the atone, low down, ia another small figure, 0 inches 
in length* apparently representing a frog. Finally, on the landward or west aide 
ts a dgoro^y executed graving of n 
triangular-bladed laahed to a haft. 

The cutting edge of the axe zueaaureB 
7 inches- 

Adjoining thia boulder on the south 
aspect wtu a small ridged stone (Hince 
removed) having a rude human f?) 
face, of the usual aub-triangular form 
and three pits for the feMures, canned 
at each end of tir axial ridge. On the 
sloping se4iward face, oriented eastward 
and filling up the space between the 
two facca, a distance of two feet, is a 
peculiarly symmetric device -Fig* 3)t 
consisting of a number of BUperimpoeod 
groovings in the form of hDriiontal 
brackets* the uppercuost two posaing 
Uterolly into a coiled scroll terminal 
turned upward;^. 

On a large atone alongside, a figure ___ _ . 

^ I , 4.—STONE WKArOHS, ETC. OOROUNA. 

of a motikey, squatting on its baunchea, 

ie soon* Another carving on the same rock has the same general oullino and probably 
was A companion figure; the dctaHs are too worn to perzuit of certainty. 
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On mwy of the other roek^ &t this place are cup or pit tuorkings and the 
remains of numerous carved designs, sonic evidently human ( ?) focesp others coiled 
groovings such as arc seen In the arnis of the " Sun-god ” figures at the hrst l>each, 
and some unmistakable rays or ray groovings proceeding from carvings otherwise 
unrecognisable through weathering. 

From the coarac chanictor of the broad rounded channels which form the 
outLlnce of all theae figures;, and the great age bespoken by the weather-worn con¬ 
dition of all these that have 
not had Bome measure of pro¬ 
tection by being embedded in 
sand or graveb I conclude that 
stone implements were eol- 
ployed in their execution; had 
metal tools been tiscd the 
.graven outlines would have 
been finer, and raore sharply 
defined. As it happenSp stone 
I m p 1 e m en t s were actually 
found in fair numhers on and 
among the shore shingle In the 
vicinity of both these series of 
sculptured rocks (Figs- 4, oj; 
a stone ase was also discovered 
in stiu in clayey aoiL 10 inches 
below the present land surface 
and within two inches of an 

inverted potp complete, but broken into fragments. Those found loose in HttoraJ 
gravel have evidently been but recently washed out of the old land surface now- 
being eaten into by tbo sea on this side of the isknd. The principal of these stone 
implements are four axo heads (celts) of finegrained rock^ all approximately fi inches 

in original length, one sub-triangular 
axe bead. 3^ inches long^ two hand 
hammers of chalcedony chipped to 
A rounded form, one thin chisel- 
sha^wcl scraper, two small discs per¬ 
forated in the centrcp four thick discs, 
some round, some ellipticaJ, probably 
use^l for sharpening or rubbing down 
other objects, one fine grained thin 
slate disc, about four inches in dia¬ 
meter, pfjsaibly used as a palette j 
in addition there were numerous 
fragments of stone troughs found 
embedded in the lioach near where 
the majority of the celts w-erc found- 
The»t^ troughs are roughly shaped 
out of dolerito blocks. The size varies; that of one large fragment that 
we brought away, is one foot high and one foot five mchea wide at the higher 
end; the canty within is 10 inch*?!* wide by fi inches deep, the angles rounded. 
The other end, missing, was evidently loweri for both the floor of the cavity 
and its side walls slope downw-ards from the end of the fragment described. 
Like all the others that wc saw-, this trough appeam to have been broken through 
at about mid-Jength. 
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It is rx^afionabJe to coimect the uat're of these stone implenieiits mth the gravers 
of the sculptiirtsl figures on the shore booldrrs; if so, then the latter must be of 
Noolithie age. 

Fmgfncnta of fwltery are common in the old soil, 12 to 18 mchoe below the 
surface. A complete pot, inverted, but broken into many srosll pieces, which was 
fouiKl had a rounclE?d bottom 4 uid thick everted lip. It was quite plain, without 
distinctive markings. Three other fragmenis show circidar ridges In one ciaae it 
is clear tluU the low rabed ling 12 5 mm. highj w as itsed as a baflal ring eland; the 
fragment is sufficient to reconstruct the original shape and to cnahle ub to see that 
it heionged to a shallow bowl shaped vessel (Fig. 6). In another case the projecting 
rim is nearly an inch in height, with an outsSde diameter of 2^ inchea. It probably 
helcmgcil to a vase of the form of two from Nicoya^ now ill the National Alimetim of 
Costa Rica,^ In the thirtl fragment, the ridge is low' and worn and is most likely 
ft \mm\ ring as in first of these three. Among the odd sherds found, one only 
clisplHVCii any pattern (Fig, d). Hero a beading of small quadrangular euBhion^ 
flha[H^l projections have lioen formed on the neck or shoulder of the pot. Another 

fragment showed traces of red pigment. 
burnt in. The composition and appearance 
of these fragments vary consirlcrnbly- In 
the case of the inverted pot. the sherds 
are burnt rotl throughout; in others they 
arc red or yellow' on both eurface^ and 
black within. In a few^ notably the one 
with A Irt-aded pattern^ the potteiy is black 
in colour, with tiny points of white scat¬ 
tered throughout, due to impurities in the 
clay usofl- These last are much harder 
than those re<l In colour. 

The four graven stones of relatively 
mrxJern age occur close to the second stories 
of sculptuml boulders at the south end of 
Watering Bay. but all arc liigh up on the 
beach+Just below' the Limit of urdinary high 
tide. The most modem of the series Ih one 
jnseril>ed with the name and date, deeply 
incisc^il :— F. IX Cfctf, IS4T—the name, I 
b^^licviv of a fortm^ planter. Rat h er older is 
an incomplete but finely inciscti neprt'Sentation of a three-masted ship, probably 
oxccut«l in the first half of the last century ; considerablj older, probably by 
a century, is a fuJl-lcngth figure of an officer in uniform, 4 feet in height^ Jf^airo 
and twelve comjianiona spent seven months on the inland in 1527 (Prescott's 
Niat^ry of ihp o/ /Vra^ Book ll.t^hap. IVj, but neither the dress nor the 

features permit of identification with the Conquistador It may represent the privateer 
Woofles Rogeirs, who spent some time at Oorgona in caretming his ships. 

T^st of the sculptur<?<i rocks is one on a flat rock Hiirface, level with the surroundiiig 
shingle, which repri-sentfi the full face of a man on w^hose head is set a elost*dktiiig 
cap ending in a tail " of most eurious form and of extraordinary length, proceeding 
from the Bummit (Fig. 7). The face ia Bomewhut long, while the features are regular 
and beautifully moiildiHl: the nose is Jong anfi distinctly wide at the base, duo to 
the in Hated form of the nostrils. No suggestion of obliquity is seen in the e^'es. 
which, with the mouth md pare, arc finely pro|iortioned. The head la set on a 
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atroAjg AJL-iJ rftthcr tbick^ ThC" cap is most peculiar. It would- ft&eiu to be of 
clutk or poBflibly of knitted niatcriAl. Tlie oiuergmg from tbo aumniit, 

takes a wide curve outWAitis and downwflircls till it reaches tht? level of the H^ht 
ear- It then bends inwards and turns upwards and outwards^ formiug a Jooji; from 
this point it ascends till on a level with the top of the cap, and hnally turns out¬ 
wards again to end some distance hnai the head and directed aW'Ay from it, with a 
snakehead as a terminal ornament- This curious sul^atitutc for a tassel ia carefully 
gravedt the mouth open and the ton^e thrust out. The groteasque headgear 
suggests an Indian origin—the features might well be thc^e nf an Inca chief. Near 
the lower edge oi tlie stone os w e look at the face and somew hat below and to the 
left of the neck is a symnietric ajid finely formed outline of a five-pointt^ star with 
a radius of four incheSr If I am right in placing the age of the hattcfl Eurojjeaii 
figure as of the first half of the eighteenth centurv^ this sculptured head covere^l with 
its bizarre cap in uat he eonsiderahly older; the incised lines are distinctly less sharp 
and deep and show clearly the defacing effects produced by the attrition cjf the sand 
and pebhice that surround and partially overlie the stone oti which they are graved. 

The three last mentioned fibres have undoubtedly l>een engraven with a metal 
chisel. The incised lines are all eharp and clear, narrow and shulloWp wliolly unlike 
the coarse broad guttordike outlines of the archaic figures. That they belong to 
periods widely separated in point of time ia one of the few' positive facta wo at 
present be sure of. So far as I am at prnw>nt awart* 1 w-Tjte for from any ciii'ilisetl 
centre and without opportunities for reference—no other sorica in any way com- 
parahle with iheso e.ictraordinary and mysterious carvings exists elsewhere in South 

Atnerica To seek anv parallel one has to turn to the Old W orld, 

^ * J.4ilES HOHXELL. 

p.g^_As a rasult of further invcetigation ou a Auhaequent visit to the idaiid it 

w'Oitkl appear that the group of graven boulders of the first Group appear tu have 
been the central and alUimportant sacred place of the ielaiid- The second seriee 
of sc ulptureii atones setcns to belong to a different and probably secular category. 
The subjecU chosen for treatment arc comparatively triviaf and form a very mis- 
eclianenus collection. Resides those enumerated in the first account of these remams, 
wcrcp I have found, an oxtremely well-preserved graving of a crested bird, probably 
a erected cafassow% a human head tearing tw'o curved plumes^ sinuoua figures 
po^ibly representing sacred anakesj two multi-ray td stars and a buman {1) figurt^ 
with arms widely extended. 

Much of my time on the island wo^ devoted to digging in two Hottlemcnt sites 
on the east of the island. I waa fortunate to find in situ atone axc«, spindle whorU, 
and mealing stonaSp etc,, asaocLated with potehiirda of characteriMic form. Some 
of the^^ wore dug from a horizon 5 feet 0 inches Ixiow the stsrface. I was also able 
to find a good many pieces of decorated pottery in simple designs. No metat was 
di 3 co%’crcd,but I heard from a Spanish gentleman that fragments of gold had bt^n 
picked up on the adjacent ^idspit occasionally. V\nieii 1 say no metal, I must 
oxcopt a piece of iron oxide^pftssibly hematite—-which seems to have boon the 
source of the tkI pigment used to paint the pottery. There is good clay for jx)t- 
making at both sites and 1 beliove these peojile were ox]wrt ].K>ttcra. Ihixge remain.^ 
miial ho very old, for the stratum in whieh some are is nearly three feet Udow the 
present land surface and the overlying material is a stiff yellow clay, different from 
the loamy nature of the layer containing the remains. There is no hstaJ traiiition 
of any former occupation. 

From the imsition of the two sites, it is practically certain that these pi'opir 
livid in pile-dwellings. On the adjacent mainland, under similar couditions. tlie 
present-day Indians have this habit. 
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Spain : ArokiSOLOKT’. 

A Galician Roekinc Stone. By 11 . IF. //<>«««. 

The north-west comer of Spain is a region abounding in stone monunients. 

As might bo expected, there are many reinflins of ancient stone-worship, not 
least the cult of St, James. The pilgrima who, in the SliddJe Ages, flocked to his 
shrine at Santiago de Cbmpostcla made a point of visiting Mugia, near Cape 
PiniHterre, in order to see the famous rocking-slone of the Barea, or, to give it its 
fuJ) designation, “ Our Lady of the Barca.” The word ” Barca " meato *' boat, 
and refers to the pious tradition that the Virgin came in it on a certain oocoaion 
in order to visit St. James. Composted of granite, the principal formation of the 
rocks in the vicinity, it is tabular in form. In length it nieastirea about 0 raet^; 
in breadth, 7 metres; in height, a little under half a metre. Tlie qm^on aiiaee 
as to w'liether it was placed in position by human agency, or whether it is the result 
of weathering. I am of opinion that the stone is a scotion of rock that w^as naturally 
toosene<l and then adjusted hy men in order to cause it to oscillate. Confirmation 
of this view is provided by the fact that there are distinct evidences of working 
on the lower face. Tlie point of balance cannot be seen, tliough one person, if he 
presses at the correct spot, can move it easily. The pUgnnis, who came tbitlier 
on the day of the Blessed Virgin, not only endeavoured to cause the stone to rock, 
bnt danced on it. H* W. HO^mS. 


REVIEWS. 

Greenland, Denmark: Archmology, Physical Anthropology. 

Hansen, J6nsaon, HQrlimd. 

1. MtddtMttT om Gf^nland, Bind Ixrii. Nr, 1. Dr. Foul JSStlund; Buried A4 
Soraemtn ai U^olftnes. (270 pp.) Nr. 2. Professor F. Jdnsson; Inter. Ill 
prflation of the Runic /rtscnpfioMa. (18 pp.) Nr. 3. Profeasor F. C. C. Hansen; 
A nihropotoffia Medico-hielorica Oroenkindice vntiqu CB (in English). (255 pp85 plates.) 
1024. 

2. 0«/fiiws of the Geography and History of Greenland ftrf the use of Anthropotog\sts. 
By F, C. C, Hansen. Folio, 40 pp., 6 maps. (Crania Groenlandica, 1016.) 

3. The Sayitlal Seeiion. By F. C. C. Hansen. Folio, 34 pp. (Crania Groenlandica, 
1915.) 

4. Deodd^e Rongtyravtog Bispeyrave i lUfskiide Domhirie. By F. C. C. Hansen. 
Folio, 85 pp„ 5 plates, 1914. 

5. identi^iationog Rekonslruktionuf htsforiske Ptrsoners . . . «/sfcfc//«l. (Koben- 
ha^-ns Univereitet Festskrift, 1921). By F. C. C. Hansen. 

Fine work such as that issued by Professor Hansen and liis friends is a joy 
to see. (1) The expedition to recover the histoiy of the Norse settlements in 
Greenland is recorded (in English) in the fullest manner, with abundant llltistration 
of the graves, the complete dresses which were carctuUy extracted, the copies of 
contemporary mcdiroval sculpture and 5ISS. for comparison, the skeletal detail 
indicating modta of life, and the rcatoration of living form from the skulls. The 
dressts are probably the most varied and complete that exist of the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries. The froren soil has kept them better than in any other 
situation. They are of unexpected historic value, as the liripipe hood, which 
might be assumed to be only a fashionable vagary, is found repeatedly. If thus 
worn in a moat remote and dreary settlement, it might well Ijc worn by the Norse 
raiders, and even be the source of the hoods in Profeasor Dart’s Bushman drawings.* 
While noting this work it is well to call attention to previous issues of the expedition 
results. (2) The geography and history of Greenland, with map of the settled 


• Nature, March 21, im, p. 425, 
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distriote, is a full account, without pOBKng Into difiproportionatc detail, but stating 
all the stages of cJiacoveiy. [3) Tho Sagittal section dcala with a mode of coni]mri6on 
of skulls, by taking the angloB between lines joining fiducial pointa. This raises 
the qu<sitioR whether wo should measure what i» easiest to define, or seek for single 

dements of growth, . j i ■ 

The account (4) of the royal and episcoijal burials in Itoskilde Cathedral gives 
a complete statement of the skulls and of many long bonea, with rcatorations of 
the living profile. How long will it !)« before we may have as much done in 
Westminster Abbey 1 This line of inqui^ haa been carried further in (3), the j>a^r 
on tho reconstruction of features of historic peTsems from tho skull, comparing 
skull, death mask, bust and portraits, from Schiller, Raphael, Kant, Bach, Sweden¬ 
borg and others. Similar comparLione in Egypt may be sum in myDi^poft's, xUi, 

and AncifMt fgypf, 1&22, 79, . , , , 

In all the above works the Danish pre-eminence in producing hne plates is 


fuliv maintained. 


FUNDEES FETRIE. 


Europe: SthnogThpliy. Rutlmeyer. 

Ur-EtMoffntphie der Sduieit. By L, RQtimeyer: Schweizensche GeseU- M 
achaft f(ir Volkskuncle. Basel, 1934. 

The collation of archaic apparatus, the use of u'luch still survives among the 
local peasantry, with similar objects that have been recovered by arehsologista 
from prehistoric deposits, is a novel and fruitful departure in ethnography. The 
present volume is an illuminating contribution to such study; for both classes of 
antiquities are well represented in Switzerland- A series of archaic objects, the ub(' 
of which has survived till recent times, is here described, and tllustratcd; parallels are 
cited from other European and extra-European lauds, and an attempt is made to 
trace these survivals to their roots in prehistoric times. Particularly instructive 
ia the treatment of stone lamps often quite like paheolithk specimens, birch-b^k 
candles traceable back to the neolithic lake-dwellinge, and toy cows compared with 
the well-known clay models from Schipenite and contemporary stations. Tho 
collection will be a great help to the arehseologist in his task of interpretation and 
ft boon to the comparative aathiopologist. Dr. Kotimcycc’s aeries admirably illus¬ 
trate the phenomena of convergence and divergence and a study of them is to be 
recommended, particularly to those who are inclined to infer direct contact from 
existing simil^ties of customs and artifacts. V. G, C, 


Sclmildt. 

Leipzig and 


Europ-e i Ajfcheeology* 

VorgeJKhiehk ffurepos, (Band 1.) By Hubert Schmidt. . _ 

Berlin: Tcubner, 1924. (Volume 371 of this publisher's jfua -VnJtir- wnd 
OeUkJtweU,) Pp, 103 Price < mark 20. « , - 1 ,. 

A comprehensive survey of European prehistory by Profeftsotr Hubert Schmidt, 
even in a cheap and popular form, must command general attention; the author 
ia already well known even in this country through his admirable catalogue of the 
Schliera^n Collection, his skillful conduct of the arch^logieal department of the 
Pumiicilv eapedition to Turkestan and his epoch-making excavations at Cucuteni. 
This little book will, indeed, prove an immense boop to all students whose purview 
is not limited by the Alps and the Rhine, Not only is It incredibty cheap, but it 
ifl a Yeritable tame of information cm the arcbMlogy of Central and Ea^^tem Kuro^, 
illustrated by a judiciously selected (but unfortunately very badly orran^) senes 
of typo-objecta and aapploment^?d by Ufreful notes on Torkestajip Chwiji 
Cappadocia, I do not that the here advanced aa to the relatiorw 

between the Continejit and the or the chronobg}' on which they are hafiC^i 
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will wia geiieTol accoptaiiM out»icle Gemiojiy. Tina clear and lucid atfttoment 
S the Germanist theeia la a.m. the le«a valuable. Aiid cvea if they c^ut hear 
the interpretation here placed upon them, the facta adducjd aro abundant and 
uenerally^Lndisputable. Among the rare exceptions to the last staycment I niftj 
cite the attribution of the perforated atone hattlo-axea found m Britain to the long 
b^eulture. Xo guide the Stone and Bron^ Ages comparable m^pricc or 

erudition i* at prt’iscnt on the roarket, 


BiLXton. 

L H, Dudlev Buxton, Lecturer in Physical (Jl 

-ly Albeit Kahn U*r 

London, li}34. 


Soolologry, 

PriwirtiNc Iffhouf, By . --- . - ifokn 

Anthropology in the Univemity of Oxford and formerly Alboit Kahn 
Travelling Felbw. Methuen k Co., Ltd. London, 1934. Pp. vui + 2-2, Price 

thb little work our Fellow, Mr. Dudley Buxton, haw set out to describe the 
different types of work carried on by various kinds of ^imiUve 
many casw m the re.sult of his own observations made duniig viaita paid to their 
countries. He has been at great pain.s to distinguish the dutus allocated 
sex in the communities which he describes, and to show at still groa er engl _ 
kinds of work which are involved by residence under varying geographical and 

climatic conilitions. , u - -Hfi 

The descriptions of the types of environment have b«n given verj “"d 

with considcrabU! skill, though we miffled an aoeount of the 

found distributed between the foreata and stcppe-lande of South Russia. One 

would have liked, too, to have b«n told more of the conditions which cause open 

spaces to occur in deciduous forests. . 

There is a chapter on prehistono man and some pages in the final chapter 
devoted to the same subject. In the latter we were surprised to see the sUtement 
that, with the exception of one skeleton from ChaoceJade. aU those known to date 
from Maedalenian times belong to the riomagnon raw. 

The volume gives a useful suramaty of the conditbns of primitive labour, aiw 
will be of great service to the beginner and to the general reader. H, J, K. i*. 


Oarrod. 


CORRESPOITDEKCE. 

Britain I Arcliffiology. „ ^ . 

To the Editor of Masi. 

Solutrean implemonias a Oorreetion. 

gjp_yfy note on Solutrean implements (Mas, 1925, 49) contains 
three m'isprinta, which affect the sense. I should be much obliged if you 
would kindly publish the following correction _ . * , „ 

P, fit, laat line but one, “ isolated " should read undated. 

P, laat line. ” forniotion ” should read “ ^tination." 

P. go, line 3. “ entirely ” ahouJd read “ certainly.’’ 

D. A. F, GARROD. 
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Britain: Archaeology. MoLr. 

To the Editor of Maji. 

Sotutrean impiertient* in England, CC 

Thoxigti it w cvid^jiit tlmt Miss GarrocS (^LaN\ 1&25^ 40) and Mr, UU 
Burkitt ’fMAS. 1933, 47} do not quite sw eyo to oy« upon the question as to 
TE-koilHn' or not, certain flint implements found in England are of fblutTean age, 
JeTtS are in agreement in claiming that the well-known " laureUeaf” blade 
is not tyjiical of this penod. 
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Now, this IH ail imfKprtant q^uofttion, an<l, whilo I do not wish to nas^rt that 
th«>ir conclusion is incorrect, I nevcrlhclc* feel it to be neecssarj' to wk them for 

more precise evidence upon tins matter. 

it Beems to mo that, to establiiih the ccwrectticas trf their conclvimon they 

(a) define clearly what is meant by the term ** typical laurel lesf,’* m 
applied to a flint iidploment, by deactibuig ita exact form—the m^ner in 
which it is made — the peculiarities of the flake-Bears it exhiliila — and 
whether it shows—or does not show—retouching along its edgra. 

ib) prove that other Bpecinjens, of which the form, and methed of 
manufacture, are indistinguishable from that of undouhted Solutreaii blades, 
have been found in deposits which are. without question, eithw carher, 

or later, than this cultural horizon. 

(c) give the names, and other details, of the sites where such discovertes 
have been made, and put forward conclusive evidence to show that the 
Solutrcan-like specimens there found are of the same age as the moss 
of the other artefacts discovered with them. 

(d) give full references to such diBCOverie*, if an account of them has 

heeD published. , s t 

H Miss Garrod and Mr. Burkitt will provide the evidence asked for a^ive, 
no one, 1 take it, will ever again dispute their contention that a " laurel Jeaf 
blade is not tvpicaJ of the Sulutreon period. 

Yours fuithfully, 

J. REID JIOIR. 


Stonebengre. 


To rtc A’dilof of Max. 


Stone. 
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Stonehon^e t * Reply* * , • i n 

giR^_review on the writer's w'ork on Stonehenge, by Admiral Boj'Je 

T. Soinorvflle, published in Max, 1925, 35, appears to have been written 
in some respects without sufficient eonaideratioo of w-cll-known facts. 

On page 2 of the writer's book on Stonehenge is a passage foUowa 

“ The present structure of Stonehenge, as wc now see it, is all of one 
period. The eroction of the sarsens is oontcmpofancous with that of the 
blue stones, the work having been continuous.” 

Admiral Somerville quotes this passage and supposes it to he mtohsiatent with 
another passage (which he quotes from page «o) regarding the previous e^tion 
in the Aubrey Holes of an older circle formed of the blue stones which had been 
brought from Wales. He has entirely overlooked the fact that the remarks on 
page 2 are specifically made in reference only to the stones as arranged in the prwat 
tlructure • mid ho appears to supinwe that the blue stone circle of the present 
structure was the same thing as the problematical blue stone circle which may at 
an earlier period have occupied the “ Aubrey Holes. ... 

In a mevious paper in Max, in September, 1922 (No. 77), Admirid Somerville 
assumes that, in the existing structure of Stonehenge, the outer circle of aantens 
and the inner circle of blue stones were erected at two different da^, and asks : 
“Which of these two entiicly distinct monumenta is tliat for which a date for 
“ iTCction is sought t ” This mistake was corrected by the present wnter m Max 
for November, 1922 (No. 98), but is, nevertheless, repeated in the review now under 

consideration. , 

Otiier rt^niArku in th(^ review on tliifi iiiL6undoTT9tandiivg oeed no luitnor 

conuneni. 
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Tliat the prtJiini structure of Stonehenge—both sar^ens and blue stonca—is 
all of one pericHi is fully establMied by the results of the ezceavatlon:^ eooducted by 
Profesfior Gowlaiid in ltM)l and by Colonel Hawley in 192IV21, This is one of th& 
most important facta aacortained by theae excavations. 

In the chapter entitled " The Age of Stonehengie/' in the MTiter'a n ork under 
review^ the date there disousaed Ib^ of coume, the dato of the present fltructure. 
The dates of previous works which may have existed in earlier times on the same 
site do not form any part of the aubjcctmatter of the book. For a consideration 
of the elates of these previous works we must await the results of the important 
excavations now being undertaken by CDlouel Hawley. 

In reference to this matter. Admiral Somerville remarks that the work on 
Stonehenge under review' “ has appeared too »oon." Another rovdewer — 
It is just the book that is wafite<L also the present is just the time when it la 
wanted most.*’ It is proverbially difiicult to please everybody f 

When Colonel Hawley hae completed hia investigations we shall look lorw^arfl 
to a complete account of his remarkable diflcoveries in eonnecticKn with earlier 
works on the Stonehenge site, llie present writer ventures to hope that his own 
work dealing with the existing structure may then still be found useful for reference 
AS a compajiioo volume^ 

In regard to the method of erecting the atones, as suggested in Chapter VI, 
Aihniral SomerviJlo aska : — ** What has happened to the vast mounds of earth 
and chalky etc., w^hich must have been brought to the alto for the purpose? ” 

This ean scairely be eonsidered a practical difficulty. The mounds ivere of no 
great aisie—only 13 feet in height — and the same material would have been used 
over and over again io successive positions. If dug from near by, the earth, when 
the work was completed, niiglit have been returned to the holes from which it had 
been dug. Or if deposited here and there in apoil hcapfi, might have been utilised 
later on in the formation of some of the nniDerous Round Bairowa in the vicinity, 

E. HERBERT STONE. 


Ethnology. 


To the Editor of Man. 


Thomas. 
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IndopOrtdont Invantlon. 

DeaB Str, — P rofessor Sir William Ridgeway's note {Man, 52) on 
Mr- Henry Balfour's paper on Thom Traps reminds me of a certain correlative 
instance. 


As a child in Ceylon at a sniall up-counlr^' scIickjI. I waa much interested m the 
paper and bamboo contrivances the natives hung nr 6xed outside their boutiques 
in the baiaaiu to revolve in the wind. 

A Japanese bamboo paper knife hung by a string through the tassel hole, 
revolved merrily, 1 found, until the torsion of the string bt'canso too strong for it. 

Wo were all devoted to slinging at this time: a pastime to wdiich a native 


serv'ant had introduced us. 

The first-mentioned interest led me to tie a string to ray paper knife; the 
second, 1 feel, prompted mo to whirl it round in the air* 

At any rate T did so and the result astonished me. I was the intrcMiueer of 
a toy which became very popular for a time, and which 1 only learned some 15 yeare 
later wss the roarer. 


Your?r, etc., 

ERNEST S. THOM.VS. 


___ M - ----—---—-—------- 

EYaa Avn SFomswooDE, Ltd., Hii Majesty > Priiiteffli, East Hurtling Street Londan, ErC-4= 
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ORiaiNAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate H. 


Africa, West: Sociology, 


Malcolm. 



fiecliiBion ot girl3 of the Efik tribe, at Old CVildbar, Southern Nigeria, mkI was obtained 
during a stay in tliat toait in 1918. Fur assistance, also for perniissioii to cousult 
hb notes, I have to thank the ttev. K. Mcfiirgor. 

Ab in £koLland,the girls of the F.fik are secluded in huts for a shorU*r or longer 
period. There appears to be some social sigiuficance in the length of the period 

she irt secltided, as only tree- __ 

bom girls of well-to-do parents ^ 

spend ^ 

befo^re beh^ 

mining her social position as a ^ 

who has not been sccl^cd for ' 

pul^erty‘the girl (n-taiferi], is 
clotliod in an embroidered cloth 

ornamented beads and 

beadwork may also bo worn .'^ 

tetJn to the fattoning-hut “ P,o. 1.-* wsod.jto osane, 

{m-bobfi by lier mother. The 

huts are irituated on the ontakirts of the village. Her period of flcclusioii (oJtuJt'ii o m-6o6i) 
may e^^tend from sis months to two years aeconiing to her parents' llnaueiai position. 
Whilst in the hut she is called a woman of ooclusion (n-u¥iit il-Jtw/:Ao}p Doling the 
fattening process aho is compelled to e-ut vast quantities of fat-producUig foodij, 
including pounded yams (/w /u) cooked in pAlm^od. ^he is not allowed to exert 
herself in any way^ and on no account niust she perspire. Her face and bodj- ore 
not washed, and she is smeared with clay. Wldt^ clothe oro tied rownd her neck, 
wrista and ankles to prevent " evil t^pirita ” retarding the process, Whilst she is 
in n-kukhd she is not sliowed to touch anything in the hut^ and she must avoid 
all possible contact with the ground. Wlien she haa oecaaion to leave the hut and 
go into the yatd of the compound she caUs out ** t) nutfio mi^ nuyi^Ji o*^* 


Nate nn tha Seclusion of Girls amoni^ tlie Eflk at QltJ Calabar^ AQ 

Btj L. IF, O. Makdm, - Ov 

The material contained in the present eommuiueation is concerned with th<> 


lit. *■ Vou thal spy on tud, I ipy on yoUr‘^ 
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At or near the edcl of her period of seoliULon she luidergoce the oiwation of 
ditoridectomy {a»<i m-bobi), usiiaUy at the hands of her raothCT. A piece of coeoaut 
dicll is shoved very thin and o hole bored through. The glons chtonia jo dro'en 
through this liold and out ofi with a sharii knife or splinter of glass. It is behev^ 
that the operation has the effect of making the girl sterile. Notwitbs^ding this, 
the women thejnselvcs are the chief supporters of the custom and leacnt any 

*”***Atthe time when her period of seclusion is over she is taken from the hut (im:^ 
anti appe^re bdore th^ roembers of tbe ttibe, who greet her with great rejojcing 
and who offer her presents, She is attired in a loin-cloth, bead-braces, and numerous 
neck, arm. ami leg ornaments. Her hair is dressed in the form of three crowns, 
and ifl omamentfid with beads, feathers, ete. 

As she leavcft the hut she dances before the public, and sings^ 

** ^-waii etc atart idet ita 
Se ama, ee ania. auam, ae ama anam 
Idet ita oadfi odot enye 
iSe area, se ama, anam. ae ama anam 
Ete eaie onyufl ama enyc 
Se ainap se atnaT anam, so aiua anam/' 

Thia song refers to the custom of dressing the hair in the form of three 
which can only be worn by the girls who have been in the fnttening-hiit. (FI. H., 

^ ^foie sho is ckimed by her bridegroom she is taken to the «a efejw of her 
aneestors, A white chicken Is susi^nded from A cord round her neck, and when e 
leaves it is dropped to the ground in front of the isrt ekpo. , 

The marriage ceremony is closely connected with the eArpo (ghost) cult of her 
tribe, and she must certify on oath before the ho ekpo that ahe wiU be faitUul to her 
husband. The form of oath varies omong the Cross River tribes, hut m all Mcnfiw 
must bo mado to the tkpo. The violation of the oath would m^n that the ekpo 
would either cause the w oman to bear stillborn or deformed ch^nen, or malw her 
become sterile. ^ MALCOLJI. 
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Sociology. 

Gros*-Cousln Marriage. Brenda Z. S^igman, 

In so far any theory encoimigca ike careful obscrratlon of facts 
and helps in the understanding of thee©, that theory is uaeluL From this pomt 
of view the ntoro hypothesis of erossHWiisin mamage pot forward by Cap ^ 
Rattray and Mr. Dudley Boston in the JoKrtwi oj tht Afrtean Soaetij (Vol. A.MV, 
No. XCTV) is of peculiar interest, as Captain Rattray has returned to At^anti and 
will be able again to examine his data and their implicationa. 

Briefly stated the hypothesis is that crtes-eousui marriage is founded on th« 
co-cxktenM of two forms of descent in one social system. In Ashanti, clan 
descent is matrilineal. but in addition to the clan there is a grouping by divisions 
called Mtora which descend in the male line. Reincftmation is heheved to take 
place in alternate generations, and the euthoTs suggest that it is newssaiy for a 
spirit to be re-bom into the clan and the ntero of its previous life, and in order to 
bring this about croas-counn marriage is necessary. 

Underlying the wforo hypothesis, there is a principle of the first importance, 
namely, that of the correlation of beliefs and social organization. Whatever may 
he the ultimate fate of the hypothesis attention to this principle cannot but 

stimulate tlie qbseri’er. , -vi 

Besides rcinoaroatlon, another idea, not mentioned by the authors but possibly 
often BiMw^nrAd w'ith reincamation, may be of considerable importance in relatioir 
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to kinship ties—that is the clceirc to leave offeprtng whot hy right of birth* are 
capable of carrying out the ritual offerings for the livell'being of the 

depculed. 

Three questions may be mtked :— 

(n) Does the rtioro hypothesis give a reason for the doroinanec of the 
cros^-con^n type of marriage f 

{b) Can it account for the origin of thig type of marriage 1 
(c) Ignoring, for the iMPCsent, conditions in other parts of the world, 
how for does the n/oro hypothesis correspond with tJie facts in Aahanti ? 

It will be conv^enient to esamine the third question first. 

In their theory of eros^^jouain marriage the anthona begin by supposing that 
there are two mtcnoarrying matrUineal exogamoue groups and two patritineal 
exogamoue ntoro divisions* furthermore that a brother and sister many a sister and 
brother. That is to say two men who are cross-cansins exchange sisters as wivea. 



They then discover that such an arrangemient aeeountji for the following rules which 
they state **' we already know to exist." 

(I) In each alternate generation we get cluidren of the same clan plus 
** tlie same n/om. 

“ {2) In the case of males* they are of the same clan and the same 
nioTG as the paternal grandfather ; in the case of the femaLes* of the same 
" clan and ntora as the maternal grandmother. 

** (3) In each alternate generation the clans change* so that each clan 
** successively gains units, 

" (4) Down the male line, the original male nt/oro persists, that of the 
** feniJile* the w de, being lost. 

(5) As soon as deacent passes into the female line, however, the lost 
nioro Is regained and. other tbifigp being equal* balances exactly for 
" nimx) just as we see dan balancing clan/^ 

(1) This is certainly ao in Captaki Rattray's tabic, reproduced in fig. 1* but is it 
go among the Ashanti I We know from Captain Rattmy'a iKwk* that the Ashontt 


• A3hunti, L^a. 
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have a number of clans and nlon, that all are exogamous and that c^-^man 
niarriage is cutstomary. But so far wc have had iw LndicBtkm that either the clans or 
the ntoro ore arranged in any definite intemiarrj'ing groups and we must aa-ait 
fiencalogical evidence before we can suppose that this may be so. Further, o^ina^ 
CTOBs-cousin marriage need not cause the ntom and clan to recombine every' alteniat* 
generation, and in fact it could not tlo so, unless (a) the clans and ntoro were 
actual] V both limited to two ilLviaions, or {b) in every case a brother 
martva sufUT and a brother; (e) ami that marringe vith the fathers aiste!^ 
daughter be enforced, but itiairiage uith the mother's brothers dauglitcr be 

(2) This appeara to bo a strilung foot, but actually males and females inherit 
In exactly the same way, both men and women are of the same clfl« and afore w 
their paternal grandfather and their mateninl grandmother, iieoiaae fAese hre peapk 









0 






Tho in tJifi body of rpprwcnt ctan*. 

TliD Kffn* CR thxt tdgo pf »eh Circlo TCpnwent Ifcftww- 

An inJo£mi<o miinlwr of clan* and nJarc have been suppoWKl. t ^ 

Thfl dcfl^wdanifl d iMlxily A in ™^li genorahoti mniried lllp dau(fliler oi ibo 

.J Ci^ of A h-vo not mspp»r<a m .n.bicqaiint 

iKT l lha son «f B and P fomili™ ta« laairicd il» daughter Of hia tetJa-r'a sister, re in 

Cl^^Pi™™], Tho wn’a acia of malD C liaa ate.maimed ite jlnugUteeof 
fatbfir'A SAU!F «nd in tig. 3 iho clwi and Pifpro of 1 again appeared, ^ 

ara ifiV'olvcUi 

nm broihtr mid sisfer. ThU Is so in the table (fig. 1) b^use the conditions are ^ose 
described above under (A). If the conditions d**crited mute («) prevaltmt. 

the paternal grandfallicr and the maternal grandmother would be of the s^e clan 
and ^vision, though not true brother and sister. But this would not bo so m 
ordinary eroas-cousin marriage where there are more than two clans and mam.^ 
with both the cross-cousins is allowed (fig. 2). However, if a man mwnwi 
father's taster’s daughter the son who l)esm his father’s ntow remtr^ucre this mto 
his father's clan to which he himself naturally does not belong, and so his son and 
dauEhter will belong to the same clan and bear the same niofo aa their paternal 
"grairffather ami their maternal grandmother. If on the contrary a man roamea 
his mother's brother’s daughter he distributes his ntoro into other clsiia. H, as 
supposed (eodtraiy to the Ashanti eyidonce), there are only tap exogsmoua clans, 
then, of course, he can only introduce his ntore into the clan of bis father, and the 
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recombindtion of clan and lii&fo In alternate generations will occur aa It with 
the marriage of & man with hi& father's aister^a daughter. But should there be 
an indefinite number of clans and ntom, as there actually ia among tlic Aalianti, 
thia alternation of clan and niom and recombination in alternate generationB can 
only take place through marriage with the daughter of the fathcr'is slater. We 
want further genealogical evidence to show' that w'hen a child is called after his 
or her grandparenta it ia oolwidored necesaary that the nioro and clan sJiould be the 
aame, also we need to know which kind of cousin marriage predominatci?, 

(a) The facU concerned here have lieen dealt with above, but it muat be bom 
in mind that the dan ifi only reckoned in the femaJe line, it never eitber gaiita or 
loses units, the children of all its rnfmen ore ita numbers from gemTStion to 
generation. 

(4) This ia Kimply a statement of patrilineal descent, which we know tho 
nUm^ follows, 

(5) Haviiig presupposed a dual organiaatlon there muat imturally bo 
recombination df units every auccecfling generation. 

Jn paragrapha 3, 4 and 5 there is a certain confusion of ideas from which it 
would appear that aimilar units had two separate modes of behaviour. Actually 
the clan is a aocial tinll of great imporUnee ; the utoro is a division w hicb recognises 
the male herwlitary prindplCp and ia mainly important on account of retigidus 
ideas. The balancing of the two diviaions would be nceeBsary only if both had 
social importance. Until aome evident can be brought forward that suggests 
this, there can be no reason to auppoee that the native feels any loss to Ida clan 
bv reason of female descent. Although kinship Is bilateral, clan dcacent is 
inevitably unilateral; it is impossilile to belong to the clan of both parents* 
thorefonT the queBtion of the line in which deacent is Kfckoned bcconiea of no 
consequence. Only because we are accustomcfl to patrilineal descent do wo 
KiippoRe that with matrilineal descent a man^B children arc iofl to his clan. A man 
accustomed to matrilineal descent sees his clan continue in the children (male and 
female, noia 6enc) of hia sisters, and bo long as women arc bom in the clan the One 
cannot die out. Ho might equally bewail the fate of a w-omon in palriLincal 
society whose childrcti arc lost to her clan, and the danger that would befaU a man 
in such a society w'ho had daughters and. no sons. 

Should Captain Hattray, however, find that niom divisions have social 
functions, that ntom brotherhood corrcBponds in some w'ay to clan brotherhood 
with its special privileges and dutiea, the idea of balancing the numerical strcngUi 
of these groups might 1ms important. It might then be conceivable that an Atdianti 
would coiu^kler the question of to his group. But such mdcnce W'oukl deserve 
the closeflt scrutiny, for conflicting ideas of dan descent might have ari^-n in 
comparatively recent timea, from culture contact with a people possessing a 
different form of deticent, and nee<l not date back to an andent and hypothetical 
dual organisation. 

We can now return to the impeutant point of reiucaniation. Oaptam Rattray 
States 

“ Yet again, unleas ive understand the full sipiifieance underlying that aspect 
"" of Ashanti religion which enjoins that the spirits and memories of famous 
ancestors be venerated and propitiated, cannot fully grasp what a calamity 
"" in tho Ashanti mind tho extinction of his dsn entails, 

“ For not only are human beii^ divided into exogomoua clans and Hforo* 
" but in the spirit world (soinoiido) the ghosts continue to be concerned with and 
" able not only to confer good upon^ but to receive liencfits from, those membeiB 
" of the human community alone w'ho were their clansmen upon earth. / iifhfue 
qIso it may yef hi, ^Aoiun that the only hope the inhabitanta of the cold 
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“ " uliadowlc^ spirit world * have of reiuewnation upon " tho warm Hua^bathed 
" earth ' lies ill being bom again into that abusm [and juM p<miblt; also nf<TO) 
*' of which they were naonibere upon earth. The eiLtlnction of the clan would, 
" therefore ^ mean the eitinetion of all hope of retuni to this wtsrld.”* 

Captain Kattray has not yet given ns the evidence which has cbnngt^ hia 
supposition into the aasumption that reincarnation Into the same nt&ro and the 
same clan may be equally important for the spmts. Wo may still hope for this 
evidence, but until we have it* the main argument for the hypothesis remains 
in doubt. 

\l'e may now return to our second question : Can the theotry account for the 
origin of cross-cousin mojiiagc ? Taking into account the suthor^s pro viso that the 
dual Di-ganization must be prEsupposed^ does this hypothesis of joint male and 
female descent account for the origin of croBa-couBin morriago I 

Tlic matrihneal and patrilineal descent of clan and ntm respectively accotint 
for the prohibition of marriage hetween the ehildien of two brothers as well as the 
mardage betwwn the chlldi^ of two sjeters. This also renders the marriage with 
either the brother's dsughter and the sister's daughter or the fAther's sister and 
the mother^E sister Impossible. The possibility of mamsge between children of 
brother and sister remains, but Its origin is still obscure. 

It has already been pointed out fo) that the five conditions put forw'ard by the 
authom w^ould bo fulfill^ whenever the two cxogamqus units were each bmited 
strictly to two, But thia would only enforce cross - cousin marriage in a 
cksaificatory senBc." It would imply no compulsion to true cro&s-cousin 
mamsge. 

In Older to understand cre^^ousin marriage we must ascertain why the 
children of actual brotlier and sister should manyp as well m why the chOdren of 
two brothers and of two sistera should never marrjv Li other words the problem 
of cross-eousm marriago is one in w'hieh full weight must he given to the family 
es well as the elan and nloro. 

TIjc authors further suggest that the reincarnation theory would be a reason 
for the prohibition of marriage between grandfather and grandchild. But precisely 
where this belief is prevalent marriage between relations separated by two 
generations Is allowed, and this type of marriage is closely associated with cross- 
cousin innmagCr Elsewhere 1 have put forward the view that the Ijelief in 
reincamaiiou has facilitated the marriage between persons sejjarated by two 
generations, f 

We may now put oiir firat question :— 

Does the hypothesis give n reason for cross-cousiu marriage f ^ far 

as 1 am able to undenitand the hj^^otbcsls of Captain Eattmy and Mr. Dudley 
Buxton, the eross-couain marriage is regarded as the oulcoroe nf certain bt^hefs 
which are suppos€<l to be prevalent among the A^anti. 

fl) A theory of conception and heredity by which the embryo is formed by 
the generative fluid of the male and tho blood of the female. Only the blood of 
the mother can Iw inherited, but apparently there is no “ spirit ” associated with 
the blood; on the other hand there is an element associated with the male 
generative fluid which sunives death. 

(2) This spirit " wbkh has sunuv-ed death is impatient to be reborn, hut 
so closo h its connection with its previous mcamatioii tliat it can only be reborn 
in a perSMi of the same clan and nforo. 

A du4il organizatioEL with exogamy 5eiatf already in pxUience. it waa discovered 
by the Ashanti that cross-poui^in marriage brought alKiut this combination of clan 


• p|i. 7 ^^}^ TJi# italics ore mine, 

t " Marital d^matocrasy in Africa/' \'oJ. LTV, p. 24e. 
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and wtofo every alternate generation. Satiafactian waa thereby gninecl for the 
apirite and a stable organization for men by wlueh clan on<l ntoro were balanced. 

Tbe authora state In regard to ultimate origins we arc net putting forward 
any hypothesis. Tbe dual organiBation muat be presuppoaed. This is 
unfortunate, for at present definite evidence for dual organization in Africa ia 
wanting i it is also difficult to understand how, given the oiganizatim, the motive 
for it can be supposed to come later. Had the authoiu a firmer befief in the ideas 
they have formulated for the Ashanti, they must have seen that these in thcuMelves 
would be sufficient foundation for a dual organization. 

Tlie authors thus suggest a epiriiual and a material reason for the creea-couHn 
marriage, On the spiritual side the evidence is as yet slender, but if it should be 
confirmed that a man’s spirit mn only be rdneamated in the same clan and «/oro 
as and * man musi be named alter his patemaJ grandparniit, then 

is a powerful reason for marrying the father’s siater's daughter, but none at ^ 
marrying the mother’s brother’s daughter, unless there is a dual gruupmg both of 
clan ‘and afore in operation. But if there is already in existence a dual system of 
clans and utoro there is no need for a man to many his true cross-co^in. for any 
woman in the correct group would bring clan and ntoro together again. 

On the material side, the reason for croea-cousbi marriage suggested, w the 
Imlancing of nlore and clan numerically, 1 have already ahoati that this resU 
upon an assumption which would only occur to one accustomed to pat '' ea 
society, but lieforc rejecting entirely the idea of balancing dan and nloro the matter 
must be looked at from another point of view. Can the wtoro be regarded os 
degenerate totem dans belonging to a patrilineal people who have fus^ * 
people organised on a matrilineal dan basis to form the Aslianti nation , Tho 
possibility is by no means negligible, but this puts the problem in an entirely 
different perspeetivc and cannot be discussed here. , , t l 

At this point comparison with the Hyanja may be helpful, althou^ the 
evidence is incomplete and somewhat contradictory. Tlic Xyanja on the cast^ 
shore at Lake Xyasa have two fonns of descent, Oan organization and siicc^on 
are matrilineal, but there is a relationship teaoed through the father, called rAitoww, 
which appears to correspond to a sumamc, ^larriagu between both types of 
ortho-cousuis U forbidden, and though the Rev. H. Barnes docs not actually state 
that cross KXiUflin marriage is permitted, the existence of this type of niar^ge is 
assiiiQO<l In hia paptr. An indicfitlon of the- iiaportiiicc of tbe paternal fplationabip 
is seen from the foUowitig statement“ Tbe cAifauti name, too, is the one that 
“ a man repeats with a short thanksgiving w'beii he has sncCTcd, tho idea being 
'* that a sneeze ia an indication of a blessing from tho ancealral spirit on the 
** father's aide.”* 

The Xyanja are neighbours of the Angoni and tbe x no among the former 
descent ia patrilineal, while the latter ore matrilineal, ilias Werner auggeste th^ 
the chitaica system may be borrowed from the Zulu, and the aouthem tni^ 
themselves call it the Aogoni system. There ia no trace of the chilauxt among the 
western an<l aouthem Xyanjn, but an incident related by Mtss Werner la 
significant. On a certain occaaion, when the spirit of a dca<l man needed pro- 
pitiation, it waa the son, not the siatcr'a son, that waa ealletl upon to mate 
ceremoiiial olIeringB. iih» WVmer atates that whereaa the marria^ with the 
daughtors of the father's aiater is allowed among the Xyanja, it is fOThiddcn among 
those who recognise the fJtilaira relationahip.t Among the Xyanja the evident 
for culture contact offered by the double form of d^nt is obvious to te 
ignored; at the same tim e the association of the spirit world with the patt^uneal, 

• Marrutgt' of Coiuim*^ HI Xyajwl4nd+" Octobor 1023. 

t '■ Britisll ConlraJ 2J5wt. 234. 
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And the world of Affairfl with the niatriJineal line corrcapoiids in a striking manncT 
to the clan and nt&ro a 3 ^eni of the Ashanti, HoweYer, the very maniage which 
would biir^ about a recombination of the two lines in the second generation lor 
the purpose of reincarnation is a^jtuaUy forbidden. 

It would seeoi a truism to state that crofifl-couain marriage impllea the 
recognition of both patrilineal and matrilineal kinship. Both Mr. Hocart and 
Professor Hadcliffe-Bro^^Ti have drawn attention to the part played in ritual by 
the maternal relatives in patrilineal societice.* Among the Ashanti and the 
Nyanja the position is exactly ^cA"e^Bed^ and this re versa! cannot be aecidentaL 
The question is too complicated to be discuased here+ but I would like to draw 
attention Iwlli to the “ fixed patterns of behaviour for each recognized kind of 
kinship relation ” stipulated by Professor Kadclifie-Brown, and the psycho¬ 
logical attitude towards the maternal and paterrtal rdativci in matrilineal and 
patrilineal society, discust^ with so much inaightp though from rather dUferenl 
angles, by Dr. Malinowski and l>r. Ernest JonesNeither these poinfa of view 
nor the possibility of contact or. fusions can be ignored in the clan and ntim 
problem of the Ashanti. 

It wili be well to re-state the facts. 

In Ashanti every man and woman inherits two elements ^ one from each 
parent, but a man can only transmit one element to his childnm (whether male or 
female) and a woman another to her children of both sexes. The man traiismiita 
his tUoro and the woman her nbastfn, blood ; the Ashanti believe that a man is 
incapable of transmitting bis blood. Here we have a eiinple physiological 
conception. As the clan is thought of as a consangumeoiis body a man belongs 
to it by reason pf hia mother's blood, his father's NcmkI is not represented in his 
clan at all nor will hia clan be of importance to his son. Hence a man may moiry 
into his father's clan. All a man's BociaJ obligations are to his clan. The nforo 
is tninsmitted from the father to his children^ but implies no fiocial obligation 
except exDgajiw, though many religious and possibly tolcmic duties; and as 
a man cannot inlierit his mother ^s so he can many' into his mother’s atofo 

division. 

Granting that the desire to live again h natural, and that it is also natural 
to di^m to live again in t=:imilar conditions, it would seem that a man would want 
to be reincarnated in his old clan. We know that so-called ** primitive people 
have no difficulty in accepting the idea of reincamstion, cither into human 
laungH (sex is frequently immatertalb or animals. Numerous examples from Africa 
could be quoted, but space forbidB. Methods by w'hieh spirits become reincar¬ 
nated are not easy to ascertain, but most of those described iguore the necessity 
of physical patcniity. As a nile the spirit to bo reborn enters the womb of a 
woman, and when the child is bom it is recognised as a reincarnation of ocmie 
relative^ The Ashanti apparently are more particular; not only do they definitely 
rtjcognize paternity, for ntoro al^ means but the spirit of a dead man 

requinoB to be reanimated in the womb of the sister^s daughter by his^ owti boh. 
But perhapa the jVshanti Ilm doubta of the actual phvFJcal descent of the 
spirit, for the naming ceremony quoted by Captain Rattray can only be regarded 
as ayiTi holering paternity. + 

■ Hocarb Mas. 4, (1^2^). M tZ2 .4. Rat-rlitre Biowii: - 3 Tm 

Brother in S. Africa^" Simlh Afrimn JoUrmt p/ A'rTipffFirc, 1924. 

t f Vflh IV, Xo- 4; Vpl* V, X<i, 3, Jones: Mother- RifElit 

and iho S$£iml Ignoranctr of Intrrnnii&nal Journcti of A i.f, Vot. VI, 

I Captain Itattray's wonls nrv: that at the naming of a rhiltl, feftOr hlA 

grBZHLfmther, iurntit itf lokatt to Kim on the eightii day» and Iko spita in hta grandchikl'K 
mouth to irtmiptiicn Iht ipirtt Blrvady thaiVp wiiieK is* of hia own ntoro panMxl qn 
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Certflinly such material ideas of reincarnation would be a reason for th& 
marriage \iitb the daughter of the father's sister (not croes-cousiii marriage), though 
it may be quefitioned ’w^hethcr Bneh ideas are sufficiently primitive and genenil to 
form a basis of 80 widelj" spread a custom as the croaB-couaLn marriage. 

In codcluaion I would say that the discovery of the ntom among the Ashanti 
id of great importance and may lead to further discovefiefi elsewhere^ but in 
Icxiking upon this form of descent os the basis of croes-cousin marriage, not oidy 
has some violence been done to the evidenee^ hut the whole problem haa been 
short circuited. Further, it La not necessary to suppose that wherever two forroa 
of descent are found in operation among a siugle people there is evidence for a 
dual organisation. BHKNDA Z. SELIGMAX. 
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Amerioat Central: Arciffiolog-y. 

Tho Meaning^ of^ thm Mayart Montha. J. Thompson. 

A great deal of attention has been paid recently by the different schools 
of anthropology' to the coETcLation of Mayan and Christian dating. A few months 
ago Mr. Herbert J. Spinden, of the Peabody Mnseum, prcxiueetl a new scheme** in 
w'hich he claimed to correlate the two eyateme to the very day^ making O POP* * 
the Mayan New Year Pay, faU on the winter Solstice on the date, which he states 
was arbitrarily ehosen to initiate the calendar namely 7—1—13—15—12. 7 EB 
O FOP. Howwer, the ^Jayan months have quite Ktmightforward translaUble 
name?, which seem to cantra<lict hb theory', end any suggestion that the uamea 
of the mofitlis changed through the tanlation due to the lack of intercalated d&yti 
is ruled out by the phonetic ehoraeter of several of the glyphs. 

Howeverp to underatand the question thoroughly it is necessary to make a 
brief survey of the annual ajctivities of the Maya. Although data on this subject 
is lamentably absent for the pre-columbian period, the modem primitive Maya 
can give us a very clear idea of the agricuituraL routine of his anccstoraj there is 
no reason to believe that there boa been any drastic alteration in the last, few 
centuries, and we can safely assume that agriculture hoa continued far some hundreds 
of years on the same lines in Y'^ucaton. Diego l^jfinda, the gr^t authority on the 
Mayans, only touchea verj' brieBy on their civil occupations, but his few sentences 
amply confirm the innate conservatism of the Maya peasant. Unking up the pre- 
Spaniah system with that employed at tlte present time. 

In December or January the virgin bush is cut down+ cmly the big trees of 
hard wockI being left untouched j the iieighl>oum aasM one another at this work. 
The scrub is left to dry until May^ wBcn it is bumt^ ’whertiUpon the Mayana leave 
their viUages and take up residence on their "Ylilpaa "" (allotmeuta}. Then come 
the heavy late Spring niin^p goftening the ground« which has hnen parched by the 
preceding winter drought. Armed with aharp pointed sticks and bags of mftizo 
they cross thoir fields, digging holi^ with their sticks, into w'hieh they drop three or 
four maize seeds. About the end of September or the bcginumg of October the 
com begins to ripen, and then each cob is twiirted downwards and left hanging for 
several days until it finally rijjeiss, wjien the crop is gathered in- The object of 
this operation m to prevent rain entering and rotting the seed. 

Every one of these invents is falthiuJly indicated in the calendar. Landa, in 
hia Rcladon de las Coaaa de Y’^ucatan,” places the Mayan year Hide by dde with 


*' ttuvU^h Ilk son (not dsughtei-f bo it nato^l, for a. graii^ichiild by a doughttr would not b* of 
** the gTMidffltlier'a The lnw u trrevocabJo which inslirtii thfit only OlW of like niora 

rail perform thil wremouy ** (jfiAaiift, P-54). Thil would appear lo be azi example df 
whal paychn^analyBla cmU ** DvmJcrieTrrLinatidn.'^ 

• The Eedurtioii of Mayan H+ J, apuiden, Teabody 5lu«um^ 1024. 
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thfl Chrietiftn year 1553-1554. The only alteratioii I have made ia to add ten daya 
to bring the Julian calendar into line mth the Gregorian- 


Ki^a o( 
Month. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 
7 
d 
0 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
13 
19 


POP 

TJO 

ZIP 

ZOTZ 

T[^ec 

XOI. 

Ydskin 

MOL 

CHEN 

Yax 

ZAC 

Oil 

>[AC 

KaaKiii 

MtTAN 

PAX 

Kaydb 

CUMHU 

UAYEB 


Starling Da>' 
in Cre^oHan 
equivalenl. 

July "3 

Aug. 15 
Sept. 4 
Sept . 24 
Oct. 14 
Not, 3 
Hov.23 
D«, 12 
Jon. 1 
Jan. 21 
Feb. 10 
Mareb2 
March 22 
April 11 
Hay 1 
May 21 
Jujie to 

June 30 


H^vised 
Spoiling. 

POP 
UOL 
ZIP 
Zotz 
T*ch 
XUL 
Yaxkin 
MOL 
Chen 
YAX 
ZAC 
CEL 
MAC 
Kankin 
MU AN 
PACK 
Kaanyaab 


MMiiin^ of 
wonl 

in Engliiih. 


Mair^ leaves. 

Cobs. 

Hipeuing of the fruit. 

Lading on the ground. 

Husking, 

The end. 

The fresh day®. 

To collect together, 
dean. 

Green. 

W’hite. 

Roast, 

Crust 

Yellotr days. 

Showery. 

Take up land. 

A lot of heavy tain. 
CUMHOLIAH) To make holes in something soft. 
UAYEB Unlucky and end of work. 

Yaxkin 


July 20 

YAXKIN (Nov.-Dw.) the hegitming of the new agricultural year, 
means New Ua^-B. 

MOL corrcapwidB to the end of December, when the brushwood was ent down 
and collected. MOL means to collect or pile together. 

CHEN, the following month, means clean—that is the fields are now bare and 

^mpty. 

YA_X grteii or bcgtucilDg—but I 1 have beeo mmbl-c to ut 

in tbi« meaning. 

ZAC is the word employed for the measure used to measure out the new 
** am pas.” 

CEH has loot the letter L. It should be CEL—roasted—probably refemng 
to either the burning of the brushwootl or to the condition of the soil after the 

MA(\ Crust, possibly referring t-o the thick hard cmsl formed by the drought. 
KANKIN (April) is the lft.st month of the dry season, and means yellow days, 
referring to the parched up condition of the coiuntry. 

MUAN (May) is the month when the first light rains f^l. Yhe word means 

ahowerv. . 

PAX (May-June) is a corruption of PAC'H—meaning to take poasessioo of a 

place, referring to the removal from the village to the “ Hilpas. 

K.AYAB (end of June) the period of the heaiy downfalla. KAY.AB is a 
coiTuptioo of KAAK YAB meaning a lot of heavy rain, 

CITMHU (July) the sowing eeason. CUJlHU is a comiplion of CUM, soft, and 
HOLAH, to make*holes, that is digging the sowing stieks into the soft earth. 

UAYEB (July 2l>tli) the five unlucky days~no work was dme. UAY—unlucky, 
EB—finidh of work (i.e. the soa-ing). 

POP (July und August) tliv maize is now springing up. POP means leaves 
(suitable for thatching). 
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UO (August) the maize is now beginning to produce cobs. TJO is a coiruptioti 
of UOL-^ general word tnemiing my round object, bore the ooba swelling up on 
the stems. 

ZIP (September) the corn is ripening. ZIP means seed that is swelling to 
ripenesB. 

ZOTZ (Scptember-October) the stalks are bent down. ZOTZ means to He 
on the grotmd {ripe malxe has always a tendency to He along the ground}* 

TZEC (October) the hatvt'St beginfl. IZEH means to husk the seed. 

XUL (Xovember) the harvest finishes. XUL means end—the end of the 
han est and the end of the agricultmtil year. 

CAUAG, which forms the hosal glyph of — YAX — ZAC — CEH, nia}’' 

connect with CAACr to remove the leaves from the trees —a reference to the dry' 
and lifeless period from Jmmary ttntil the spring rains falL 

The birth of the Now Year is thus made to correspond with the growth of the 
new maize crop, around which centred the whole life of the Alaja^ 

Two coumes are now'open : either to accept Diego Landa's statement that the 
Mayans in Bome unexplained manner itaed leap ycarSn or that the continual loss of 
ilays at the rate of twenty-four per century had caused m the course of some 1^540 
years the loss of roughly a year, bringing the months back into cDirespondeiice 
with the scaaoDs at about the time the Spaniards arrived. 

These 1,54^ years would c&ny us back to 8—12 — 0 — 0 — 0 11 AHAU 3 PAX. 
In the chronicles we arc told “ POP was put in order” in the Katun 13 AMAU. 
Jt is a strange coincidence that the Katun 8 — 0—0—0-^-0 ishoujd be 13 AHAU+ 
The only known historical date preceding 8 — II —0~0— 0, that of the Tuxtia 
statuette (8 — 6 — 2 — 4 — 17), enilrcly lacks any roonth gly'ph. ivhereas the Lctdeai 
Plate of g— i4—0 has the montlYa sign Yaakin clearly marked, although 
the coefficient is doubtful. 

However, this is merely a tentative suggestion of a possible lino of research; 
we are treading on very unstable ground, which, without present- knowledge; of 
cycle 8 timesSp is not likely to lead to anything more definite than possible theories, 
at present neil her open to conBrnLa lion nor off-hand reject ion . Any future correlation 
of European and Alayan dating will have to conform to the seasonal character of 
the months demonstrated above, and any — such aa Air* Spindeii^a — that make 
Cumhu and Pop midwinter must be rejected. 

it ifl inter®jting to note that the famous date (i CABAN 10 MOL^ around 
which Spindeu's argument revolvesp iSp according to tlie Lauda dating. December 
22nd — the winter solstice. J- E, S+ THOMPSON* 


Pacific: Etlmoiogy. 

Pearl* ft* ^'Glwer* of Life*” A Correction andl niote. By S. H. Ray. Tft 
In MaNp 11124, 121. an i-rror haa been made inadvertently in the lint of ft 
Afelani^iian ways of immlng the pearl. On p. 183, hne L5, tbew^oids “ FJorida and ” 
should be ileleUd. The correct Florida name is given five lines above. 

The Rev^ Dr. Foa writes to me from San Crisl.oval that the word dahi besides 
meaning *' pearl-shell " also means ** to lie Bucccaaful.” Also in the ba^a (Malaita) 
dictionary of Dr. Ivens we may trace tiie suecc^ioii of ideas. J>ahi, dehi. L The 
'* goldeiidippetl pearl shell. 2. A crescentic breast ornament for men cut from 
" this slielL 3. In Ulawa, a phase of the moon, 4. To be favoured, lo be lucky.” 
Also, with the causative prefix: Ha'adahl. 1. To cause a |)ertK>n to be hjrtunatc, 
** to thank p to make prt^nta to. 2. \ATicn at sen to ape^trophize the various 
islands iq sight.” Dr. Ivoiis gives exnmplcij : / jiojicua i Sa'‘ti ni menu (the 
configuration of Sa*a ni menu), nddret^'d to ; i mi*^na Ulmm « rara, to Ulftwa ; 
i ^dpena i iknu niu^ to Ugi; i i Aru ai t*tp to Kan Cristoval, in these 
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phrasefi we have: menu, bird« nhu^t to wrap Up, pTOtcctiiig, rffrti to be hot, wiit 
coconut j i‘e fish. In bia MS, vocabulary. Dr, Fos described the dchi ornament 
aa representing the mono, worn only by the Arabs clan and thought to bring gopd 
luck. 

In his letter to me, Dr. Fos states: " Pearls were not prised. Verj’ occaaionally 
“ I have been shown a smaJl one, put aside as a curiosity, or given to children, but 
“ they hsd no name for it, and just used A'ora as they would for anything round 
** or new to them, and 1 should think this tho case generally in the feolomon Islands. 

SIDXKY H. KAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Polynesia: Sociology. Williamson. 

The iSbctal and Fofilfeal Systans of Codrai Polynesia. By Kobert W, Tft 
Williamson, M.Sc. In Three Volumes, Cambridge. At the Univeraity fO 
Press. Ift24. Vot. I. aiLv H- 43S pp., VoL II., pp., Vd. HI,. 487 pp. 
IVice Hi. ] 

In volnmes Mr. WilluLmson the resiilU of his inveatigation of 

i]\i‘ social and poiiticaJ organisatLon of the people of the Central Pacific* that i^, 
of Pol^'neniA with thi? t^iclitaion of Xew Zealand and the Hawaiian lislands. A 
great dea l of more or leas v'aluable material * rceorded by vaiiona writers during" 
the pfl^it centurv, boa for a long time acquired correlation and claaejficatiGii. It 
haa been drawn upon snoatly to support vanoua thtsorie^ of origin and di^peTsaU 
hut tlifl cumulative evidence as to cuBtoiu and bcliefa has Ixen very generally 
neglected. The presentation of an intelligible account of Pol^^islan Scictology 
called for an Iinmcnsc amount of research among the often ecanty and contradictory 
records, for iniinlte patience in correlating and arrangiiig tbe facts and an intenBely 
critical judgment to decide how far tlic facts noted could be regarded as indicationa 
of the sociological dovclopment of the people. How thoroughly ^Ir. Williamson 
has performed his diSTlcult task Is seen in this work of nearly 1,500 pages, m w'hich 
ho discuiwes the statements of over tw’o hundred writers. 

In his first chapter the author re’i'iews the various theories of Fomander^ 
Percy f^mlth an<l Cliurchill as to the origin and migrations of the Polynesians. He 
agrees with the suggestion of a western orighi, and apparently aceepts ChnrchUl's 
theory of a passage of the Polynesians through the Melanesian islands* though it 
is not clear w^hether he eorsklers the present speakers of Poljmcslan in Melanesia 
to have come also from the wi^t. An adtuirahle summary is given of the theory 
of Elvers as to Melanesian and Polynesian i^ial evolution, and ihi Iwaring on 
the possibility of more than one racial element in Polynesia, 

Mr, Wilhaznoon finds grave elements of uncertainty; and a possible source of 
inaccunicj, in the ealculation of ethnological time by generations. His objection 
13 baaed on the uncertain duration of chieftainship and the Lnfluence of customs 
regulating the age of maniage. An open mind Is kept as to Percy Smith's statement 
of three Polvnesion migrations. For the first, that of the originai Tongans and 
Samoans, Wiliiamson suggests the name Pre-Rarotongan: the second—the people 
wJioac wanderixigB over oaaterni Polynesia are described in the Itarotongan log and 
who intn>duced the worship of Tangaroa—he calls the Tangaroans. A thirtl 
migration waa from Hawaii to Tahiti. The people of these throe movements arc 
the Polynesians of Mr. Williamaon'a book, but he does not deny the possibility of 
an earlier movement or movetnente of a people perhaps ethnicaLLy difieremt from 
tho so-called Polynesians, but who^ nevertheless, W'erc ancestor of the people nowr 
called Polynesians, 

The first volume is devoted to an investigation of social areas and syntems. 
The anthor'a general plan is to claBoify and ajinotato finst w^hat has been written 
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about Samoa and Tonga, and thenoo proceed to tbe Society and Hervey Idatids. 
the Jlnrqtietiaa, PaumotuK aiwi outlying iaUmda. He i» then led to an hypotheaia aa 
to thuir early history. He cotichide^; that when the Tangaroans—the people wboee 
mo%'enient« to and in the Pacific afc deaerihed in the Rarotongan logs—arrived in 
Samoa they found it occupdesd hy a Polynesian population—the Pte^Tangaroana. 
The Tangaroans—w named from tlieir g^ Tangaroa—established tlieinadvea first 
in Fiji and then passed to Tonga and tlic Samoan islands of Manu'a and Savai'i, 
Tlie royal line of L^lu in the Samoan group was associated with the pto-Tangaroans 
and Mr. Williamson neganls the genealogies aa eompetitivc, diacloaiiig eflorta of the 
Tangaroana of Mamid to prove their superiority over the Pre-Tangaroana of Uptdu. 
and attempts hy the latter to resist this. The author auggesta that the great god.9 
of Polynesia, other than Tangaioa, a-ere gods of the Pre-Tangaioana. Tangatoa’a 
abstmee os a god in Fiji is ascribed to the squeezing out of the Polyncaiona by tho 
Melanesians. These hypotheses ate founded mainly on l^ndary evidenco. 

The history of Tonga, Tahiti and Ra'iatca, so fat as it is know n to Europeans, 
is stated by Mr. "Williamson. Taiigaroa was speeiolJy connected with Ka'iatea and 
from hhn the god Oro received dominion over air and earth, and became one of 
the great gods, Mr. W'illiam*on suggests that Taiio was the great god of theTcva 
people in Tahiti, and hence the reference of Ellis to tbe deities of highest order— 
Tangoroa, Oru and Tarte. 

The author finds in the Society Islands, as in Samos, two comiictitive cults, 
that of Tongaroa and Qro bis son, vronhipped by the Tangaroans, and that of Tone, 
worshipped by tlie "Pre-Tangaroans, 

The second volume deals with the social and local grouping. The terms weed 
by various w riters weio difiieiilt to co-ordinate, but Sir. Williamson finds that in 
tianioa the domestic household was governed by one of iU members. A collection 
of these householda formed a village governed by thc/ono or council, with the bead 
of ono of the families as president. A colleetioii of related villages formed a village 
district, which itself formed part of a district. For other hslands information is 
defective or wanting, but the general conclusion is that grouping of a social character 
was similar to that of Samoa. 

Mr, WiUianison discusses the worac as a centre for the performanoa of social 
and religioiis rites. The conditions of entry were kinship. 

Descent, exogamy and relationships arc described in separate chapters. In 
Samoa the Buccession is found mainly patrilineal, but with ideas derived from niatri, 
lineal descent. The special sanctity, iKiwers, and privileges of a man’s siater are 
based upon an ancient lingering belief that tlie family kinship and all that it involved 
was expresaed through her. 

Tlie author finds no true totemism in Poljmeaia. But animals and objects were 
legaidcd as incarnations or associates of tlw* god, and the spirits of the dead entered 
into niiTTrinlft Thc objccts marked on people’s bodies, canoes, buildings and 
elsewhere are described as clan badges, and connected with the Social (irouping. 

Orgaiusntioiis for warlike purpoaes are described shortly, but four very interesting 
chapters deal with the various oiders of society—Chiefs, middle and lower dasM^, 
priests and aotcereitfi—and with the oompewitian and powers d tbe /<mo or council. 

The third volume discusses the powers and prerogatives of chieftainship and 
thc administration of justice. ’The evidence seems to aliow' that in Samoa and tho 
Society islands, the head of a social group—a father of a family or a chief—was ita 
natural priest. This w'aa less certain in Tonga. Tiie foundation of a chief a power 
was rehgious, based on a belief that it was derived from the gods. This is a stage 
further than the Melanesian belief in mana derived from ghosts. Tho sanctity of 
the chief was shown by his long snccatiy and divine descent. Later, by tho ddega- 
rion of religious duties to othere, the sacred and secular offices became separated. ’The 
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vanoua powcre of th# chief, religious, aflminiBtrative. [wrliaraentary, consultative, 
mtlit ary, cliplomatie, liidicUl and pcnsonal, introduce a discussion on the relations 
between the various classes of society, in which Mr. Willianisoji suggests that the 
chief ami their families were descendants of a conquering race, now b^me merged 
in the conquered. Names and titles, and their inheritaneo by testamentary 
disposition or election, are followed by an account of land tenure and control, tJie 
control of food supply, tribute ami other matters relating to government. 

It is impossible to enumerate here a tithe of the aubjecfta dealt with in these 
volumes. Hefercnee to the many items is, however, rendered easy for the reader 
by an excellent analjtical index. Although Mr. Williamson haa hcen to a peat 
extent at the mercy of his authorities, hb acute judgment has clearly dbtingubhed 
the more from tho less valuable, and produced a work which should be a standard 
of reference for Polynesian iSociolog}'. S, H. EAY. 


Afirica. West: Ethnograpliy. Oiirlaty. 

liiff Game and Pj/ipnits, By Cuthhert Chrbty, M.B„ ti.M. {Edin.]. 
London: Macmillan & Co,, Ltd. Pi>. xi + 823. Price 21 a, net. fHr 

No traveller, not even Major Powell Cotton, has ever hail better opportunities 
to study tire Pygmies than those Dr. Chrbty enjoyed during his long stay amongst 
the Bninbutc in the Iluri forest; as a mciiical man and a trained scicntilic observer, 
be w'aa speebUv qualifictl to gather a rich harvest of information concerning tiicise 
elusive little foik. It is all the more dUappointing to have tlie author's confession 
that, “ during the time I was in the forest with the PygiMi«>, I "as so occupied 
“ in studying tho secrcta of foreat-craft, and in my purauLt of the okapi, that I 
** neglect^, now much to my regret, to note the habits of my little hoate,” He 
had ho[)ed for another opportunity, and it never came—it never docs. A mighty 
hunter, he gained the confidence of the Pygmies and b able to record interesting 
facte concerning their armament, tho use they make of their primitive weapons, 
and the more apparent details of their daily life. Bearing in mind bb own con¬ 
fession, hb statement that the Bambute have no conception of a deity in any 
shape or form has to be accepted with caution: it may be, and probably b, based 
on a lack of information from people who ** are extremely shy and nervous w hen 
“ holding intcrcouiac with the white naan or stranger." 1^. Chrbty has noted the 
very interesting fact that not only the Pygmies, bnt abo the neighbouriiig tribes, 
use' Stripes and dabs of colour on the body and face to make themselves less 
conspicuous In the forest by breaking up the outlines of the figure- People of tho 
grass-land in the Congo protect themselves, though they may not do so eonscioualy, 
with rtd paint against the actinic raya; the origin of painting seems to be in both 
cases purely utilitarian. 

Having made a special study of the rebtionship between animals of the same 
species dwelling in and outside tho forest ludt, I>r, Christy comes to the conclusion 
that the tribes inhabiting the margins of the Ituri forest, though several inches 
taller than the Pygmies and darker in colour, are practically the same people as 
the Bambute, altered by changed conditions of life in consequence of their being 
gradually piisheil out of the diminbhing forest. Other travellers have observed 
that P%'gniies whom the force of cireumstaneca has driven into the savannah 
undergo changes of thb kinrl; but in the Tturi region the presence of the marginal 
forest tribes is the cau-se of the diminution of the forest—tho only possible eauss 
and not the result. They are the of the " eatcra of the forest," the 

Bantu, who are cutting their way into it by clearing yearly fresh ground lor their 
pbntations. There is plenty of room in the remaining huge forest belt for tlie 
nomadic small hordes of Bambute: and what we know of them, as well as what 
Ur, Christy himself says of them, makes it incredibb that they should voluntarily 
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tftkf to a Genu ■ sigricultural life, Tbeir aijpaivnt atructural resemblance to their bigger 
ncighboure is not limited to the “ marginal forest tribes”; the'fnll slsod Bantu of tho 
grassdand on the northern bend of the (Jongo are of the same square, ahort-lt'gg^, 
sturdy type as the Baiubute, while ftirthcr aouth, us in the ijankiiru, both Pygmies 
and ftintu are of o slighter, slender build, with longer legs in proportioii to the 
body. The possibility of the Bantu marrying or raping R^'stcmatieally Pygmy uomen 
is pmiuded by the superstitious awe for, and the salutary fear of, the vindictive 
little people; consequently, we have still to search for a aatisfactoiy explanation of 
this division of both fVgmics and Bantu into two distinct stnictural groups. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with excellent photographs, niostly by the 
author, and contains a great wealth of matter which will be of interest to the 
naturalist and the sportsman. E, TOBUAk, 

lati g-ignd ; piaoe Names. Mawer and Stenton. 

Place, nrnmt. Society, l ofewe /. IntrodKclian to the Survey o/ TC 
PlatX‘ttame». Part 1. Edited by Allen Mawer and F. M. Stenton, #« 
Pp. vi + 189. Part 2. The Chief Elements used in Ew/linh Place-names. Edited 
by Allen Mawer Cambridge University Press, 1&24. Pp. vi + 67, Pjioe2l3. net. 

The EnglLdi Place-name Society has undertaken a great work, and has been 
fortunate In it» supporters, who can bring a variwi experience to the aohition of 
its problems. The first part of thb volume lays down the principles accowling to 
which it proposes to work, and these are described by variotis members of the 
Socicly’s Council, Professor Sedgcfield describes " Methods of Place-name Study ”; 
Professor Eh wall contributes two chapters on “ The Celtio Element ” and ” The 
Scandinavian Element ”; Professor Stenton two more on " The English Element ” 
and " PerHonal Kamea in Place-names,” while >Ir. Crawford has a chapter^ on 
“ Place-names a ltd Arcbieolfigj'." There ore further contributions by Profesoor Tait, 
the President. Mr. Zaehiisson, Professor Wyld, and Mias Sorjeantaon. The second 
part is by Professor Mawer, the Secretary and IXreetor. 

The earliest attempts at explaining the meaning of place-names were those 
folk-etymologies which were as amusing as they w^re unscientific; these were 
follow!^ by the efforts of compilers of parish and county histories, who w'crc aiixioua 
to extract from the names some evidence of a romantic past, something relating to 
a Chrbtion missionary, the hem of a saga, or a pagan shrine. Tiicn came Ac 
philologists, paying strict attention to the kw-t of phonology and Old English 
grammar. These worked out succesaftilly the origin and meaning of many of the 
names; but as they refuses! the assistance of those acquainted wiA the topo¬ 
graphy and the arcbfcolog)' of the districts in question, and were obsessed by an 
obstinate Tcutonism and a passion for personal names, their works were disfigured 
with many etymologies which seemed ridiculous to those familiar wiA the locality. 

The pre^uit group of workers is anxious to avoid these pitfalls, and has 
taken steps to consult experts in thoee studies which arc likely to help; it 
is anxious, too, to avoid an undue preference for Saxon origins. Crawford, it is 
true (p. makes miieh of the hiatus between British and Saxon times; but 

Sedgebeld (p. 221 <'otea that “ British names of towns, villages, rivers, etc., are 
” found all over England ' ; Ekwall says (p. 31 >: “ The numerous British place- 
“ names found in England prove that the Britiali population cannot have been 
“ exterminated or swept away, cv'cn in Ae parts first occupied by the -Anglo- 
SaxouB ”; while Stenton reinarka (p. tfil) that “ the existence of a Celtte element 
“ in the body of Early English personal names is certain.” 

Crawford's treatment of the areliamlogical evidence is suggestive, especially 
in the case of Siodfald, Tliat topographical evidence is necessary is recognised by 
Stenton, who has, however, used it imperfcetly in the case of <?rn/ifijo«featt or 
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Yatt«iicicm. Had he Btudietl the geolo^cal conditions more thoroughly, he would 
have noted tliat, tho'ugh moBt of the poruh lies on the Reading and was 
therefore wooded, there is a considerable area in whicii the chalk rcaohea the surface, 
and that there is evldenee tlwt the village originaUy was situated within this area. 
The whole work, however, gives evidence of a eant* and unprejudiced approach to 
the subjeel. and premises well for the quality of future volumes. H, J. E. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sociology. Long'. 

To thi ffififw of Mas, 

Pi^oblemft Social Or^anisatfOni 

Sm^—M an, 1925, 33, when companiig the marriages permissible under TIJ 
a dual fir |mniftft t.inn according els descent ia matiilineal or patrilineah M™. III 
Scligmann sayH: Of theac the crosa-cousin marnage^the marriage with thefather’e 
**' brother's wife, the mother^s brother’s daughter and the brother's daughter's 
** daught^r^ would be aiJow'cd w'hcther descent were in the male or female line," 
This oTcrlookfl the fact that the mothers brotber'e daughter le a cross cousin^ and the 
more important fact that mamage wuth the father's brotlier^s wife is prohibited 
in a dual system with inatrilincal descentp as ahead}* noticed by Mr, W, E, 
Armstrong (Man, 1925, £5). But thk laet marriage is petmii^ble if descent ia 
patrilinea]. Again, when mentioning marriages permissible in a dual organisation 
with patrilineal descent, she says These are with the mother's dster. the motker’a 
*' sister's daoghter+ and the Easterns daughter/' It is not the case that marriage 
witJi the motiier’s fiistcr's daughter would be permissible with male descent. In 
such a easei my mother and her sister are both in the moiety into which I can 
marryj but as they must mam* men of my moioty, tben^ under male descent their 
daughters are of my moiely' and forbidden to me. 

The general proposition may bo laid down that aU marriages in the same 
generation as Kgo or with metnb^ of generations an even number above or l>clow 
grandparents or grandchildren) follow' the satne rules in a dual system whether 
descent ia matrillnea] or patriJineal» but with generations removed an odd number 
of times parents, ohildien or great grandparonta)^ tlio pcrmisaible marriages 
under one rule of descent are the reverse of those iiitder the other. 

Yours, etc., RICHAED C. E. LONG. 

Teohnologry. Thomas. 

Notting without a Knot* 

To litR Editor of Man. 

Sm ,—With reference to my note published in Man, 1924, ll3t under the TT 
above heading, the following two additLonal exam plea should he citcfi :— f f 

1. Aboriginal Tasmanian baaketwork. Ehown in Fig. 1, which is taken from 

Ling Roth’s Hie Aborigines of Taa- 
mania/' p. 145. Tlicre it is stated tliat 
there are examples of this W‘ork both with 
and without the horizontal strands. 

2, Mangbi^ttn shield slings (about 7 
cm. brood]. These are heautiEuhy and 
closely worked with line thread, sometimes 
ill coloure<l longitudinal bands, blaek or 
blue and white (Fig. 2)* The sllnp are 
endless,’* the looping done spirally u|M)a triple threatls wound upon a ring of 
upriglit sticks. This fact is stated, 1 think, in Burrow's “ Land of the Fvgmies,’' 

Yours, etc., ERNEST S. THOMAS. 
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Egypt: Archeeology. Petrie* 

Early Man in Egypt* By Sir PilrU^ DJJ.Lr, LL^D.^ yO 

F.BA. WithPlaiel-J. #0 

During the la«t ihree wintera the history' of mm in Egjpt hsa be^n iinich 
extended by the work of the Briti&b School of Arubieology in tl^at countjy . An 
earlier eivllLiation than any yet known has come to light, which made the hneat 
pottery, glazing, and ivory carvings with flints of Solutrean type. In the diatrict 
of Badori, 3t> miles south of Asyut, on the eastern aide, a settlement wm found, 
having 2 feet of laU^ pffhtstono pottery at tlie top, 2 feet of earlier prehistoric 
IkIow, and 2 nr 3 feet of the pottery and flint work of the carUer culture at the 
bottom, with wallfi of huta atill in place. A layer of rubble brecciUp fallen from 
cliffs above, was mteroalatcfl in the lower stratum, ahowLog that it was extended 
over a long period. 

A few i^cs to the north, cemeteries w^ete excavated^ in which w’oa the tiame 
kind of pottery, some of it the tbirmc^t and Jjardest k^ow^l of any age, and with a 
polirih never Burpaased. This was entirel_v handmade, and worked down with 
combing diagonally each 'w&.y jio that no irregularity in thiekness can be found. 
Hiematitc polish was used, much of it hiimt black in aalies. Two statuettes were 
found ■ one, of ivory^ was at a heavy type, suggesting an Asiatic iwurce (aec plate 
1-J}; the other, with a ^lender waigt, is of red pottery, of a form like the Cretan. 
2ilalachite eye-paint w aa used, ground on alatc palcttesi. Green glaze is frequent on 
small beads of schhit. Ivory was much tiaed for combs, spoons, and other 
purjKXses. The flint work reached a very high stage of delicacy in the gmall 
arrows points, both the swallow-tail and tanged fonns were used. The forms 
are like those of Solutrean in these and also in skeiv-point^p adzes, vesica forms, 
priuinolds; and in the Fayuni also the laurel leaf, 

Flint work of these types was already known largely from the Faynoi, and 
acroi^ the desert up to Palestine, Last winter in the Fayum several settlements 
were examined. Some are hundreds of feet across, and 5 or fl feet deep* These 
sitea^ and the flint work with (jottery, extend down to a level which was covered by 
High Xilo since 15,000 n.c. and even by Low Kile since 12,0CN> or 13,000 b.c. 
The regular rise of deposit in the Nile valley senses as a time ^ale, and the mowt 
rapid rate blown is hero adoptcil, so the age cannot be shortened. After the sites 
were covered by water the Ptolemies stopped the iitflow to tJie Fayiim haainT and 
drietl it up in order to acquire culUvabb land^ In this way the desert surfaces 
on the north side have been exposed, which were formerly flooded from perhaps 
50,000 a.C, It Lh thus a unique ground for searching datcablc deposits; unhappily 
it baa been raided mercilessly by natives, so that Little can bo found except in 
mounds. All onlcvelle^i collecting should be entirely stopped. The main difficulty 
of contiitUDiiA w'ork baa been the water supply, which lias to be brought from 
15 nvilea away* The settlements have been the grimnd of Miss Caton-Thompson, 
while the oemetericfl have been worked by Jlr, and Mrs, Bnmton. 

The historic j-Kisition seems to be that the Sobitrean folk of Europe came 
westward from some Asiatic centre, while a branch of the same cnltiire wm t-aken 
aouthw'anl to Egji'pt. The similarity of period agrees with the udifortnity of types 
of (Unt work. The centre of this ewlturc nvay have been In the GaucaHiis or by the 
Caspian; and the resemblance of ColohLans Egyptiana, stated by Herodotus^ 
may be reiucmbcretl. The Egyptian group passing through a good climate and 
easy conditions ke[»t up the Asiatic ctiUurc, and brought somu lieginning of polished 
fitonework, which died out in Egypt. The European group hunted aitd fought 
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th^^iT way west along the glacial fringo, owl could not cany pottery, or care about 
glazing, but yot kept their artifftic work in flint and in rock canning, aa at 
Bourd^ea {Compk^ Eendus^ 1925, p. 50). 

Qf a vofitlv earlier ago arc the portions ol humati aktillE, jawg and other benea* 
found with an immenBe quantity oi hippopotamus lionca, from the gmvela of tho 
ancient High Nile at Qflu, a few' miles south of Badari. The^e gavels, of felspar 
|.>ebbloa and clean quartz sand, extend to 100 feot over the plain, with at least 
3Q feet more of calcined marl and breccia over that. Thus the lossilisation of the 
bones, the rolling down in the Btream beds, the deposit of thick gravels, and tho 
recession of tho Nile from tho high level all took place before the Chcllean age^ 
for the flints of that tinac and of the AcheuHan and Moustcrian, all lie over tho 
High Nile gravebi and at all levels down to the present Nile, unworn and bare on 
the surface. Tho bock of a skull bore Is of the modem type in its size and 
thinner; tho female Jaw (upper one on the plate) is deUeato, and hardly different 
from that placed below it, which is of the best age of the Fynimid biiiklera. Thne 
tho highest type of man is apparently dated to pre-Chellean The search 

for the original* swamp deposits by the eastern igneous mountains, whence the 
gravels cams, and where the hippopotamus abounded, m now one of tho most 
promising openings for a gcoIogUt. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


America, North: Technology. Hemmine:. 

A Motahio Wampum Belt. Sy Arthur Q, Hemming. TQ 

In the accompanying illustration is flgured a flno Wampum bolt which baa § V 
recently come into my possession. 

Til© shell belt, apart from the ends of hide, measoies 24| inehee long and 
4^ inches broad. It consists of 2,696 beads in 16 rows on a woof of tlircatl with a 
warp of hide, of which 1,583 are white beads and 1,113 are purple. At tho end 
of one of tho lea them thongs is a amaifl pouch in the form, apparently^ of a 
tortoise, in which presumably a charm was carried. 

There is. of course, a considcrablo llteratuio on the subject of Wampum, some 
of the papers containing interesting illustrations and it may be convenient if 1 give 



FiiX l.—WAam™ BELT or Tire confedeiuct. 


the following neforoncea, which, without being an exhaustive Ihftt furnish a good 
deal of information: — 

Museum Tiradcacantium or a CoUcctiDn of Rantles prcser\"ed at^ South 
Lambeth, near LondonT by John Tradeflcantr^^ London^ MDCIAT. 

■^Catalogue and Description of the Natural and Artificial Rarities belonging 
to the Royal Society and preserved at Greaham College, London. lOSL*' 

“ Art in Shell/' by W. H. Molmea 2nd Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology. 
Wosbiiigtonp 1883. 

" Four Huron Wampum Recorda/" by Horatio Hale. J, Anth, Vo!. 

XXXI, 1SD7, p. 244. 

** The Origin of Wampum,” by D. 1. BushndJ, Junr, J, Anih, Vol. 

XXXVI, 1906, p. 172. 

* “Flint Chips/* by Edward T, Stevens> Hon* Curator, Elackmore Museum. 
1870, p. 454. 
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The chev^rau pattern in the emdiplc figured indicatca* Appajcenlly beyontl doubt, 
that the belt belonged to the Iroquoia Confedetaey. Mr, Hale^ who first brought 
forward thia point in 1884, states that the origin and meaning of the oblique band 
were well imderatood among the ludian tribes, and in tJie paper relcired to above^ 
" Four Huron Wampum Records/' he produces valuable comobomtion of hia 
steitement by the important authority of tw'o chiefs w-ell versed in Iroquoia tradition, 
G+ H, M. Johnson (OnwanonsjEhon), the Government interpreterj and John 
Buck (Skaiiftwati), the official keeper of the wampum^ whose father, grandfather, 
and greatgraadfatber had held the same office. 

Among the Iroqaoia wampum beads were iiswl chicly for religious purpe^ 
and by way of ratification nt laws and treaties* ARTHUR G. Hl'lMMlXG, 


Papua: Sociology. Lyons. 

The Significance of the ParentfLl State amofiEtt Murtians. Ry All 

A. P. Ltpm. OU 

Murua or Woodlark Island, situated to the east of the Imbriand Islands, is 
part ol the territoiy' of Papua, Its people, who arc included In the Korthem 
Massun group, observe matrilincal descent and mheritJixice. They are urgnjnsed 
into eight eiogauious clans or Xmns. MembeiB of each Ximi mberit a w-an (bird) 
totem and a linked (fish) totem as well, and two of those clans oko inherit a ^ke 
totem. 

The Muruan has no special word to denote totem, but as the pruiei|al totem 
of each Kum is a bird, the word man, by which birds generally are desjgnat<^, is 
employed. Each species of birds Jias a diatinctive name. 

If asked What is your Kum a clonsmaii will understand you to be inquiruig 
the name of bis totem "bird. .SimiUrfy, if asked w hat Is hi& fi«h, he will tell you 
the mune of his linked totem. He will not avoid either kiJling or eating hh owu 
totems, but he will neither loll nor eat tho^ of his fathert and he simulates grief 
if he sees anyone else doing so, giving as a reason^ that that is his father. 

Youthful marriages are oustomary among;?t tlie natives of Murua. Indeed, 
it is their practice to celebrate a marriage soon after the parties thereto have reached 
the age of puberty. 

The birth of the first child of a zuarrisgc marks the commencement of a cere¬ 
mony called Vaiaura, which, Ijcsides being a purificatoiy function, affects the 
relationship betw'ccn, and the status of, the husband and w-ifo, and subjects the 
child to the same strict observance of a tat>oo that is then placed upon its parents. 

During parturition j an'd for a period of from one to tw^o months thertuftcr- 
w'ords, the woman and her first-bom child are confined within a temporary' room 
that is constructed for the puipiose at the women’s end of her niother^s house. A 
fire iH kept constantly buming within the room, in the smoke from which the w onmn 
sits with her infant. It is thought that smoke will prevent some lurkmg evil 
spirit from harming the mother and her ehUd^ who, at this particular period, are 
most susceptible to injury from unseen forces. Ab a further safeguard, the mother 
£roquonti_v anoints both her own and her child's body with cocoanut oiL hocNi is 
provided and prepared for her by her mother. I^igi fi®h and tJic meat of coeoEmut 
are forbidden to wife and husband while the former is living in seclusion with thoix 
chikL 

Meajiwhile, the husband^s father makes preparations for the feast that will 
terminate the Vaiaura ceremony. When they are completed, and the relatives of 
tlie young parents am flescinhled at the place ojipointed for the feast, tJie mother 
and her child are conducted thither by her mother and other female relations^ 

The fatlier of the child accompanies his father to the feasting place. 
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Before leaving her place of Beolusion^ the young mother's head aiid that of her 
child are anointed with cocoanut oil by her mother, to prevent any harm befaUing 
them on the way to the feast. Simiiftrly tho head qf the father of the cjiild is 
anointed, by hLs father. At the minting pLiee, the young parents ate htought 
together, and then the huahand's father, in solemn form, Lnipoees on them, as well 
as Dll their child, a strict and ideLotig talioo of certain fish which he names. 
Aftcni^ard? he anoinhi their heads with cocoEmut oil, when the eertaiiony 
and feasting and diuietng are uidulgtd in. 

Vaiaura is held only after the birth of a firat child begotten of a lawiui marnage. 
It is not held after the birth of a suiiacquent child, neither is it held upon the 
occasion uf the birth of a child to a marriage one party to which was a widow or 
widow'er who had previously begotten a ehitd and the other was not. 

It would be holdi how'cvor, if the widows or widower had not begotten a 
child by the hmt marriage. 

'rhe hrst-hom child* then, observes this liah taboo all through Iife» If a feinalc 
child, she W'ould, upon becoming a mother through nnuriagTC with a eingle man or 
ehildh^ w'idower, have to observe an additional taboo of the fish named by her 
father-in-law on the occasion of and from the Vaiaura following the birth of her 
fimt child. That would not be to in the castt of a man who was himself a lin?t-|joni 
child, for he has had to obaer^’^e his father'u taboo from birth. 

in tho COSO of a second bom or aulwE^qufmt child, it nwlvrw the fish taboo at 
the Vaiaura held after the liirtli of its first child. 

From what transpires after the birth of n linst child, and at the Vaiaura 
ceremony, it appears m if the I^Iunion regards the ineidctice of chiUUbirth as being 
soiuothing in the nature uf a welding of pcmonalities,—In other w^oitb, a trinity of 
father, mother and child- A. P. LYONiS. 


India! Tnolmolog-y. Caininlade. 

A Prlnnitivo Vehicle on Runn^ra. Mg L, i\ f|4 

The vehicle (Fig. 1) conai^U of a liaskct mounted on two converging 01 
runners and a yoke at the apes of the nitmers. It W'aa in use in the roadh^ iirca 

near the jungle village 
of dadangi, Yellavarani 
Taluk, G^idavari di-'^trict. 
When in uiac only 
the loiver ends of the 
runners touch the 
ground. 

The vehicle is lly 
drawn by a pair of 
bullocks: the ccntnil 

bullock in tbeiiltistration 
is l»eing trained to the 
yoke. 

Fia+ U—pftiMiTtvE vEoicnG, oooAVAut DisTaicT^ i^oiA^ advantogc of 

the vehicle is that it can be used over rough p stony gnsund that would smash the 
wheeLs of an ordinary ctsuntiy cart., and it can slide down and up muddy water- 
courses and gullied where an ordinary' cart would stick. 

Is thlH vehicle a survival of an ancient pre-wheel type, or waa it a comparatively 
recent invention to meet local needs ! 

Possibly it ia a survival:— 

1, Though wheeletl vehicles have bf'en known in India for about three 
thousand years and more, there were no roads practicahle for wheeled vchieles ia 
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the region reiiud J^idangi until about fifty yrara ago, and to tJila dny very few 
reads exist. 

2. A RiniitiLT pellicle is in use at the village of FdlftFarani, on the banks of 
the Godavari, aliout fifty inilea S.W. of Jadangi, This vehicle is used for fctehiiig 
ririnking water acroas the half mile of sand luid dlt that hea between the village 
and the river during the greater part of the year, A large brass pot takes tho 
place of the basket. The nmner camage has survived at POIavaram, which is a 
civilised place, because it is better adapted for travelling over loose sand and soft 
eilt than country carts. L. F. CA^DUADE, 


China : Mythology. Waloy. 

A Nate en Tv^o Neutf StMdiea of Ohinue Myttiofog^y. Bi/ Arthur An 
Jfafey. QC 

Archeology* has at last succeeded in establishing a link between the material 
culture of pre-historic China and that of the Wc&t. Meanwhile, two attempts bavn 
recently been made to trace parallels between Western and Chinese mythology. 
Speculation of this kind has been somewhat diBcredited by the fanoifnl theories 
of Terricn de Laeouperic and his foibwera; it Is as weQ. thmforOp to say that the 
researches which I am about to notice are conducted in a very different apirit, 

(1) In Afia Major (Vol, 19M. pp. 550-536). Pr. Otto M^chen-HeUeR 
disctissee the later hooka of the fjhinese Skan-hai^ing (“ Canon of Hiils and Seas ''J, 
and in particular the relation between the Abotlc of the Blessed, as there deecdrihed, 
and the Uttarakuru of the RAmayana and Mahabhlrata. It is noteworthy that 
Dr. Ala.nchen-HcUeii nowhere discusses the date of the Iiidian sources, but seems 
tacitly to assume that they are older than the Cbineee works from which he quotes. 
This Is all the more remarkable, because, whatever age one may attribute to the 
content of the ^lahabharatap its aetual composition was (according to average 
current opinion) coiwidcTablj later than that of Ueh Tzu, Huai-Tum Tilt, the 
Shih^hi and other Chinese books which describe the Abode of Bliss. That the 
conceptions of Paradise with which he is dealing are not peculiar to India and 
China ifl recognised by Dr_ Helfen. Ho concedes that Persia may have eontribnted 
something, and even cites a Teutonio parallel. But the criticism which I wish to 
make (not with regard to his publication of ChmesC'Indian parallels, which is moat 
valuable and interesting, but with regard to the conclusions which he <lmws from 
them) 19 this. To trace a parallel between conceptions in two countries and then 
to conclude, without attempting to fi^ the relative antiquity of these coneeptione^ 
that country B is iiidcbtod to country geems to me to bo wholly unscientihc^ 
Dr. Helfen doe* indeed bring in a third country (Persia), but he decides^ owing to the 
oristoQce of two featnresf which are common to the Indian and Chinese traditions^ 
but do not occur in Persia, that India and not Perwia was the source of the Chinese 


legend. 

Wc arc dealing herCp liOTS'evcr, with coDCCptions which are current all over 
the globe. The only form of enquiry which could be profitable would be a study 
of these conceptions wherever and irAeKet^er they occur. We should rapidly discover 
that in some parts of the world they were demonstrably for older than in IndtHp 
and we might in the end, by an historic enquiry of tins kind, succeed In showing 
where the ideas in question originatod and by what routes they spread. Incidon tally 
we might eaelly discover that features of the legend preserved in India and 
China, but not in Persia, were equally preserved in, say^ Mexico or Africa, and 


* £.^. An tiUrly ChmM Culturep'^ J, G. Anderaidap cf the 

Survey c/ CAina, No. 5, 1&23. 

f It is only fiur to say Uiat his alignment is unt bore complete, but wOl bq fortLiTT 
HuLMtaAljaCed in \m nost orticIn. 
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the whole tbeoiy of pre-hfetoric Iiulian influence on China mieht have to IJ© 

abandoned, , n , , * 1 . 

(2) TI«J other work which I wwh to notice is Profcaaor Allred Fotke a The 
WoM CanetptUm. of the CMmk. Probethain, 1025. The author foUows each aection 
of hw. book with ft seaiea of paraMebj from, other coiuitri'ea. Most Austxftliftn 
JiatLves,” ” the Dacotabs,** " Pythagoras,” " the Cbaldeana,'' “ the Dacot<^, 
"the wWjobaUnk*’ tiail, in a Mther bewilidcring succession, after each Chinese 
quotation. Not that Professor Fca-ke is a ” diffusionist,” On the contrary he 
attributes {p. 244) the paraliela which he adduces to the working of “ human nature 
** which ia moio or leas the same everywhere,” 

It is perhaps rather late in the ciay to refute this odd view. ^ But among writers 
upon Far Eastttu subjects, I notice that it is still very widely held, and one 
conmder&tion with regard to it may be worth putting forward. WTiat reason is 
there to supposo that the leii^ua ideas of the pte>historio penod (s,®., the con* 
oeption of an Abode of the Blessed) did not spread in exactly the same way as the 
religious ideas of a slightiy later time! If Professor Forbes were to find the same 
story (say of a prince riding out of his palace and meeting a sick man) in Oeyjon 
and among the Kalmucks of Tartary, he would not altribnto this to t he operation 
of “human nature which is more or leas the same everywhere”! lie would 
recollect that, starting from a central point in northern India, this iegend of 
Shakvamuni spread almost to the Arctic zone on the one hand and the Kquator on 
the other. Surely if early ideas are to be investigated at all, the object of such an 
enquiry must be to turn pre-history into history! to give an account of primitive 
conceptions which shali, so far aa is possible, trace their origin and diffusion, and 
bear at any rate some riscmblance to the aceotmt which religious historians are 
able to sive of the rise and spread of Buddhism or Christianity f 

* AHTHUR W^VLEY. 


Britain : Ardifieologry- Oiutninffton, 

A “Thaman Pick" of leoti Aee Date. By Mra. M, £. Cunningim. IIQ 
This flint ajte (Fig. 1) was found on a ledge or shelf in the chalk side OU 
of a pit-dw'cUing in Castcrloy Camp, Wilts* The pit w'as an unusually large one, 
Tii>»«ir !n g 17 feet by 15 feet, and (5 feet deep. The akt^lctons of thfe<! adults and 



FlO I -rWMT TKOH. 04STBltf«f CAM, Wri.'nt li SIZE), A. SU>K VIEW, B, NOSE. 

' ‘ c, VTKH' or KOBE raou asovs, n, sscci^. 

one child were found Iving on tbe chalk floor, and, under one of theae, the remains 
of an iron brooch with spiral spring of La T^ne type, and under the child’s 
skeleton a second fragment of iron, perhaps the bow of another brooch. The 
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Import of the discovery Atatm —** Tlw brooch was a fortunate find as It shows that 
these pit people belonged to the Early Iron Age, for otherwise the poor hand- 
” made quality of the pottery * and the finding in this pit of a flint axe and flint 
“ flakes^ might have given rise to the supposition that the pda were of a much 
earlier date/* (Wills. Arch. 3B, p. 77.) The axe, 8j[ inches in 

length, is a fine example of the type kno™ os a “ Thames pick/^ The flint is of 
a pale bluish grey, the onground sharp nose shows no sign of use, and tho whole 
surface is os sharp and rough to the touch m a newly knapped flint, os no doubt 
it was, when bimed in the pit. Implements of " Thames pick "" type, it seems, 
are usually regarded os of late Paleeolithic or early Neolithic dato, but the eircum 
atftiicca in ivhich the Casterky example was found ahows that they continued to 
bo mode in Britain W'cll into the Iron Ago. M. E. CUNNIKGTON. 
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Algeria: Technology. 

“ A Fiah-Trai> tsrom the Aurea flflMs/f." 

Simpam. 

In March 1034, In company with Mi. J. A. Hacsekr^ I found mjwlf in the 
oaeifl of Mechouncch, which lies at the sduthem foot of the central part of the 
Aurea metssif in S.E. Algeria. 

The inhabitants of this oasis are mostly of Shawiya (Berber) stock. 

I there encountered a native, whom 1 had met in years gone by, canyiiig an 
object mode of balfa grass which he informed me was a fish-trap {Fig* 1), 

It wae made of a roughly plaited balfa-graaa ribbon, sewn tegether spiraUy:^ 
so as to form aniwTow tube, closed at ita narrowest endp witb a very wide, open bell 
mouth. The technique 
of its manufacture re¬ 
sembled that of ordinaiy 
Sbawiya basket work, 
save tliat its hbboD was 
but loosely sewn together 
«o as to aUow' the stream 
to flow through it rapidly. 

The trap is used as 
follows. The narrow 
closed end is placed in 
tlio brook between two 
boulders (through which 
the stream runs fast from 
a pool), the wide open 
end being held in place 
beneath the surface by 
these bouldcrSp facing up- 
etroain. A nminbcr of 
persona then *' bombard ** 
the pool above the trap 
wdtb stones in order to 
drive the fish to seek 

refuge dowrn-stream. Swimming out of the pool through their usual channel 
between tho boulders, the fish enter the wide end of the trap and are swept by 
the current and their own impetus into its narrow closed tube* where they are 
unable to tum rtstind and so to make tlicir escape. 

Haeseler rccordwl the use of the trap by riieans of his kinema camera, 
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1 hiMl ne’P^cr previously a fisb-trap in the Aures (whore fiah are small and 
floarce)^ so I quicklj collected the apecuncn before me for the Pitt-Rivers Museum^ 
Oxford. Upon enquiry* I learned that it came from the purely Shawiya Tillage of 
Menaa, Had this occurred in 1913 I should probably (and perhaps excusably) 
have imagined that I had gleaned an item of information with regai^i to Shawiya 
methods of fishing. But I have known Menaa and most of its inhahitanta well 
for the last dozen years and I hnd heard no whisper of a fish-trap in the 
locality, though I have aocompamed its natives on fishing eieur^ons- A %'efy 
few enqiiines served to show the origin of the trap. 

None of the Shawiya I talked to had ever seen such a trap until three years 
ago. From 1917 to 19^2 a certain Shawiya brigand, named ben Zelmat* caused 
something like a reign of terror throughout the Aures. To attempt his capture 
bodies of troops were employed by the French. The Eoldiers stationed at Menaa 
for this purpose were drawn from a Senegalese batalUon, quartered in and around 
Biskra. One of these men, anxious to vaiy^ hia ration diet, had made a fish^trap, 
of a Wc^t African type, from the material locally used in basketry^ halfa^graaa. 

The trap, thus introducedp owing to the " exigencies of the Service ” in tinjea 
of turmoilp may possibly become popular in the Aures; although I do not think 
fish aro sufficiently large or numcroue to cause its use to become general. 

At any rate its discovery at Mechouncoh has provided me with a lesson to the 
effect that investigation is necessary before labelling some epeclmeus " Shawiya.” 

M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON- 


Brltlflh Coliimbla: ArcliseoloeT-- Smith.* 

A Pir#fil«toric PatroelypN on Na«ick River, British CelumtirB^ Bjf QC 

liarlati /. Smith, The National Mmeu/n of Canada^ Oltan'a, Ou 

There are known to be seven groups of prehistoric petroglypha in the Bella 
Coola Indian area of British Columbia and its immediate neighbourhood. Only 
two or three times os niany petroglyphs are found on the whole Pacific coast of 
Canada, about half as many in the Interior of British Columbia, in each of the 
FraUie Provinces and in Ontario. There is one noted petroglyph in Nova Scotia. 
Judging front the data at hand there are in tho Bella C^la area, perhaps, onc-flfth 
of the petroglypha of the whole of Canada. This area, not over 52 miles in greatest 
diameter, is approximate! 3 ' half waj- between VancouTiner and Prince Rupert or 
at a central point on the Pacific coast, of Crnuuda. 

The seven locations from north to south are os follows:—(1) the north side 
of the eaiion of Dean river, al.K>ut 2 miles above its mouth; (2) the shore of Dean 
cbannclj immExiiately north of the mouth of SwaUop crcck or approximately 
1 1 miles south of the mouth of Dean river; (3) the beach at the eastern aide of the 
entrance of Elcho harbour; {4J west of the falls about 2 miles aouth of BeUa Ckjok; 
(5) west of the canon about 1 mile south of Bella river at a point approximately 
3 miles above its month; (fi) the north side of Bella Coola river opposite tho moutii 
of Nooaatsiim river; (7) the south aide of the mouth of Noeick river^ South Bentinck 
arm. These groups are ail located in the Bella Coola Indian area, except the ono 
on Elcho harl>our, w'hieh is in the Bella Bella area. 

The present note on the prehLStoric pietroglyph on the south aide of Noeiek 
river being coraptete as far as our knowledge goes may be presented in advance of 
the report on all the potroglyphs* Noeick (Xooek, Noch, Nuik) river empties into 
the eastern side of South Bentinck arm about 5 milea from ita head at a place 1 mile 
below or north of tlie mouth of Taleomay river and the Bella Coola Indian village 
of Tollo- (Taleomay, Taleoniey^ Taleoniv, Tikunclose, meaning " I geo your 
face,”) 
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Tlie petroglyph is on the rockv liighknd above tlie tide flat of the deh* of the 
two rivera. To bo escactp it is oa a slope perhaps 45 degreea towanla the nortjii thijt 
is, towards the Koeick on Lot 11311^ F^eoge 3^ Coast district^ 30 to 40 feet above tJie 
water. It is about 100 feetp esthnating 5 feet to a double pace, east of the western 
edge of the foot of the rooky bluffs at this poLntp which in turn is about feet east 
of the eastern line fence of a aroali Bella CooLa Indian garden and plum orohaid. 
This plotp partly on the lowland and partly on outorops of rock, west of the main 
bhifif Hoe, is a small reetangular Indian reservation, but the fence is not exactly 
on the lines^ as it encloses an irregular rather than a rectangular area. The petro- 
glyph is about 120 feet south of a vertical ehff along the riveri A little to the cast 
there ia about 30 feet of bottom land between the rocks and the water when the 
river in low. 

One trail up the south side of the river goe^ over the rocks between the petio- 
gljph and the river close to the latter. Another passes over the top or southern 
part of the rock e3cpQsuie on which the petroglyph appears. 

The slope of the rock for a space of about 2)0 feet long by aliout 30 feet wide is 
said to hav'c been used for a side by men, women and children, who alid for fun. 




o 
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scst^ on boughs of hemlock or other trees or on sktrts> The late Copt Ain Schooner, 
sn old Bella Cooln Indian, said theyalid in the summer, using boughs of any kind. 

The petroglyph was pecked iti the granite (Cat. JiO. XO—The Xational 
Museum of Canada). Tlie lines areroge possibly half an inch wide by a quarter of 
an inch deep. They aw faint in places and difficult to see, except in certain lights. 
In fact, some cannot eren be distinguished from the surrounding rock .surface by 
feeling. Their character and that of the field make their reproduction by rubbings 
difficult <ir impracticable. They are also somewhat obscured by moes, lichens and 
over-burden. All that could be found of the petroglyph was traced 13th September, 
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192^. Fig. 1 (5S362) illiiatrate^^ A pbotograph of this tmcing. (Films 5S7C1- 
^>8704 and a moving picturti film were also taken of It,) The petnoglyph shows at 
the top a human or other animal face or at least two eyedibe figures- About i f«t 
below 13 a figure which, appears to represent eyebtowSp two eyes and a month. At the 
right of the lower part of this is an invertcri hgure similar^ though Hmaller* Below 
at the loft 18 a head with an e^’e and on ear with a Bpiml, or a nose or beaks with 
eroas UneSt ostending from it towarils the left. This with the line to the right and 
the figure ^low it may repre^-nt a bird fonUp the lower figure being the tail. To tho 
right, beyond a natural crack in the rock, ia a figure resembling those ao com roomy 
found among the pictographs of the interior of British Columbia and which the 
Indiana there interpret as tK^ar tracks. But here the toes are indicated by se\eii 
lines instead of five. The ball of the foot bears three cifclcSp which may represent 
an inverted face on the bear paw% How'cver* the w'hole figure may represent a 
fa€ 2 e, the seven lines being interpreted as hair. Further to the right is a small o%al 
w’hich seems to stand alone. 

What tliia pctroglyph represents was either unknown in full or tinesplained 
to me. Captain Seh-wuier said that some Bella Coola Indians of the Talio group 
might be able to e^lain the meaning of it. Such earvlngs among the Bella Coola 
are sojnetiiDCs capable of explanation only by the family or group ooucemccC and 
Unintelligible to the others because of tlie lack of distuignishing features+ Captain 
Schooner* stateti that one of the figures repretsented the haohao and that ho bad a 
mask or headdrei^ depicting this being. Another^ he saidj represented the sniniq. 
The following infomiation about the haohao^ which is a mythical bird of tho 
Bella CoolSp has Imwti given me by Mr. T, F. Mcllwmith, who obtained it in the eourea 
of ethnological researches among the Bella Coola Indians. Tt has a spread of wi^ 
of about 6 feet, and a long beak furnished with teeth. Instead of feathers the bird 
is covered w-ith bonc-iike Bcalee. This bird was formerly fairly common. One w'as 
heanl near Bella Coola about Bllfi. Professor Frana Boas givee an account of 
the haohao on page lOO of his report on the “ Mythology of the Bella Coola Indiaiifl+ 
published as port 2, VoL of the Publieationfl of the Jesup North Pacific h.ipeditioiit 
in Yol. II of the Memoirs of the American Jluseiim of Natural History* 

The sniiiiq ha3 also been explained by Mr. McllwTaith as a mythical aniraal 
of the Bella Coola. It is about the sise of a large grixxly bear, w ith short front legs 
and long hind ones. It has longish blue-gray hair and the sharp front legs terminate 
in the talons of an eagle, A sniniq uHiiaUv carries a basket on its back in which to 
thrust its quanyi the bsisket providctl with spikes pointing clowTiwards on the 
inside, preventfl a captive from eseaplng- When tlie animal reverses its eyes in 
their sockets there comes forth a piercing beam of light which atrikes anyone 
senseless in its coun^. These finimala were formerly fairly plentiful but bavo 
recently become rare, Xo living Bella Coola haa aeon one^ although aeveral ha%*e 
been heard. lo February^ 1924^ a number of men catnjjMl on iVan channel were 
terrified by a pack of these creatures prowling near at hand. Professor Boas gives 
aecounte of this being on pages &3-US1 of bis report. 

Gum or spruce gum is called snariic, which nmy be tho same aa smniq. The 
sninkn ace-ordine to one of Professor Boas’s accoimtSt made a great noise chewing 
tfum IIAKLAX r, SMITH, 


Africa, East; Ethnography, 

The People oT Makymiuchl« Xanziba.r. By IF. //. InQrarm. 

The sboriguial mhabitaAts of Zamiibar Island are known as the Hadimu, 
and little has been written about them, though their enirtoiiw are interesting and 
repay utudy. 
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In thv Routh-caftt of the TisUnd in a I&rgp viilagp called Makvmduchi, tke 
population of >f^hich Ls, according to ihci Native ccrLBU^ of 19^24^ 1^90 adult nialcflt 
1.531 adult fcmalea, 615 Ixjys and 515 girls.—total 3.911. The number of bute is 
1.579. The naiuo Makunduchi ^ derived by tho Lnbabitants from the tiamc of a 
village on the uiamland. opposite tho South pari of the Island, called Konduchi^ 
Tvhence they state they came. 

North of Makimducbi is another village called Jemhiyani ; thus village shwea 
with Makunduebi a peculiar dialect of Kihadimu, 

Legend has it that many ycRTU ago an Arab visited the shore, before there were 
scttloTB there, and while waiting for hia slave took off his Jombiya, or curved dagger, 
which every Arab wears fastened to a belt round iht* waist, and rested. hen he 
went In;* forgot the dagger, which wais 8ubscqlM^ntly found by a native coming to 
the tshorc to ge^t firewood. 

Not know itiig what it was he went back to his village in the interior and told 
hifl people. .4n old man Tccognised it as on Arab Jorobiya and it wa» left where 
it wftft on the shore, to avoid any charge of theft being made should the Arab return. 
Ho njC'i'er did return, and for ycarB and 3'vftrs the Jambiya was kit thcrOy tbc spot 
being always kept clear of bush and graaa. The Jamblya hnoHy perished entirelyp. 
but the spot is etiU kept clear and the village known as Jciubiyani. or the “ pkeo 
of the dagger.” 

The population of Jembiyani ia 455 males, 565 females, 238 boys, 218 girl& ^ 
total 1.486. Tbc number of huts is 593. 

These villagcB arc of cseeptional intercstp not only on account of the dialect 
but because certain other curious customs arc obsemd there which are known to 
no other part of the Sultanate of Zanzibar. Tbc people arc Wahadimu, hut different 
in many wajia to the rest of that tribe. They are remarkably law-abiding and many 
display unusual intelligence. 

Makunduchi is the oiUy place in the Sultanate where transport k carried on 
with camels. These are mainly the property of the Indians, who are kno™ au 
Makumbaro. With the exception of some in Zandbar city, Makunduchi K the 
only place with a scttleroeut of thctse Indians, whuae homo is in Cutch and Kathiawar. 
The word is deriA’cd from the Sanaknt Kumbhakar^ a potter, and there are about 
thirty families of them settled there. They live in ^at friendlinesB with the 
Wahadimu^ are very obliifing peopk and bring up their families in the country* 
The children speak Klhadiniu as fluently as the natives. , 

The women of Makunduchi and Jembij^ani make coloured mats with a fringe* 
from the fronds of the wild date palm. This fringe m called ndei^u^ or heard, 
and is not made on the mats of other villagt^a. 

I HOW' turn to a description of customs which make Makunduchi so different 
from any otbtT place m Zanribar. 

TAs dtrnoe Nyavgf r —This exorcising dance b played by womenp the oreheEtra 
only consisting of men. The uiutruments used are a drum on three legs eal^ 
mninyum, n email bam‘1 drum called thnpuo^ a bruaa gong (itpaiu), the nativo 
clarionet and another three bggvd but b^nttomlesfii drum caUed mshindo. 

Under a mnkuli (pEthn leal) aheller crow ds of women dance backwards und forwjirda. 
Under the shelter and at one aids is a sinall tent* made of the coloured cloths tho 
women wear* in w'hich sits the woman posseKi^ed of the devil the dancers loek to 
exorcise. 

Kveiy now and then the women di^ncc out at one end of the shelter 
mto tho sunlight to fall back again togetht^r into the flIicUer. Tile movement 
is cTtraofdinarily reminiscent of the waves on a Handt^ shore* as they dash 
up+ break into foam fti>d catch the sunlight to fall back again into the unbroken 
sea. 
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About a doz£n of tbe wom 0 ii cany iron trideotB* affixed to bog haDdba, osao or 
two have swords^ othiore iTrqry-liaiKlIed. JoiiTOdp a few tairy model (out* 

rigger oartoea) and aomo model paddlea> in si^ too big in proportion for the canoea. 
Canooa and paddlea are painted vtd, with waYy white Imee on them. 

In Zanzibar dances special food haa to bo provided for each devD; the appropriate 
jttouriabnient in thus caao coiuiijsts of dates, cardamom^ raiams^ CinnaniDn^ white bread 
(called at Makunduebi ptiftido), purapkina snd ponaegranatea. 

The do'^'il Cannot imderstand the local dialect (thii^ Is a oommoiL foatum of 
Zanzibar devils, who epeak a variety of tongnea known coUeetivTely aa Kipepo] and 
can only make its wante felt in such incomprehenaible ejUablea os :— 

Zij^era 

Nzujajajajim 

The fonncT is said to denote a degim for food and the latter for water. 

The devil Nyange fa aaid to be contracted only at Esea, and the result of enquiries 
as to its origin was that many j^ears ago three women went doivn to tba Bhore to 
catch kidagaa wbitebait *% Them they aaw" a devil riding towards them in a 
canoi! and holding in his hand a trident. At the eight of him they vrert^ afflicted with 
madness. No oiae knew how the devils stranger as he was to their pantheon^ could 
bo dealt with, but the remedy waa revealed in the night in a dream and the dance 
Nyange is the result. 

Apart bom this dance being an interesting example of bomoEOpathic mi^Cj 
no one can fail to bo stmok by the likcnoss of the sea^vU with a trident (a weapon 
unknown in Zanzibar and used by the people of ^lakunduclu only in thie dance) 
to the story of Fosokloii^ It is just poKubJe that there is more in it than oomcidenoe. 

Xt is well known that the Greeks knew and tmveUed along the East coast of 
Africa. It is from a Givek book we get our first descriptiDn of Pembaj called 
Menuthias, and mention is made of Eiiapta^ “ the very last market town of the 
eontinent of Azama.'" Fangam has been suggested as a site of this lost tow£i,t but 
the discovery of acoin of Ptolemy X Soter (il5-S0 n.e.) at ME^assni, north of Dar-es- 
Salaam suggests another eituatioo^. The description of hlsasani Bay and Harbour 
in “ The AMcaa PUot ” abowa it to be j ust Each a place as W'ould have beema picking 
harbour to the auebnts. ^Isssaiu is but a short diatauce from Konduchi, sEid It is 
extremely probable that at the laat town on the coast, on Eome suitable promontory, 
the Greek sailors w'ould have erected a temple to the presiding god of the sea, in 
his capacity ol Boter, the saviour, to whom they owed their safety for their voyage 
outwards and to whom they would pray for a safe journey home* These jesJous gods 
were of the same nature as the spirits of the Africans, and one can easily imagine 
that to a stmplo fisher folk the worship of Poseidon W'ould make a strong apped. 

The madness caused by the sight of the devil k reminiscent of Fan, but 1 am 
miaware if similar madness was eaused by the sight of the other nature gods. 

and ShQmoo.—^' Pungn^” k the passive form of and 

" Kupunga pepo " means to cxorcLse a de vil. 

Owing to the activities of witch doctors and the evil they may do and plant 
about the country for the wfluspeottng traveller, the people of Slakunduthi havo 
evolved a guild of devil htmters. 

Prior to the hunt Pungwa is played ad night to get the “ pack ” into the proper 
psychic state to enable them to trace the evil spirits left about by ksa scrupulous 
people. Men only take part in the eeremony, which is performed in much secrecy, 
to the accompaniment of two drums and cJtapuo). 

* OriD vroM exhibkted in the ZBJizibar Court of tlit East Afrfes FavSiiaa at the J^nti±ib 
EiDpiiv Exhibitian, 

t “ PeripSiifl of the EryUtnoMi Sea "(Longmans. Orfon A Go,)^ 

J F. Stufilnialiiip ** Beitriige xur KultiiTgeedu(.'hl4ii von Oat Afriloi,** Berlin, l!JOS, 
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In the tnoming the SfK^moo taJke$ place. Oarrylng such eiorcwing InaplpinCTi’te 
as a Pint (a cow's horn* ’vvith two bells attached* and st-u^cd with roots imd a dog s 
uosOr as A dog ia a good traeker) and [a cow's tail afh^cd to a stick]»the devil 

hunterH search all over the coimtryaidt!!^ now ruTUiin-g about^ now orawliog* now 
crouoliingfe but always togeihtT. When they ^ scent tliey follow it up. l^gguifi 
with their hands^ aracUing with their nosesg they hiially unearth charms buried b)^ 
the witch doctors in which a Jlzuk^i (evil spirit) is imisriboned to do the pna^r- 
by harm. A man acoompaziicfi them with a bucket full of herl>s and wattiTp, of whiph 
the hunters partake or with which they are sprinkled^ 

Th€ Wamamm.^Tbf} wamavua of Makvmduchi havo now practically died out. 
At their most they conabted of about 25 individuab^ membem of a few f amilie s 
who Were known by that name and followed the cult of rain spirits of the same name. 

Their habits were peculiar : they wore no headdn::^, nover slept on and had 

s while flag tied to the outside of their houses. They orighially only married among 
the ruse Ives and only the eldest son or daughter belonged to the guild. 

Their place of worship was a cave* called " genge la mavuap” to w'hieh they wont 
to intcrccdo with the rain spirits. ^ 

They entered the cavo on hands and knees,, clad in a short white kaii^u oolyp 
kneeling or prostrating themeelvcfl round a aniaU circle of stones and fragmentSp 
in the middle of which was a stick to which white cloth was tied hom ti^mc to time. 
They bunit iiicemio on a sniaU fire of coconut slielb and prayed to the spirits for rain 
or to avert sbknctiS. Their food consisted ehiefiy of chuwali/' a mollusc common 
on the ahore and w'hich appears to bo a species of 

Their cave was alwa^'s kept swept, and tidy, andp though deserted for many yearn* 
was istUl tidy when I visited it, though the white cloth had almoist entirely rotted 
away with age. 

The bt^t known of them waa an old lady named Mamu HodJ^ whose graiidsonp 
Kaiibubin Hodi, and andlluT ei-meaiber of tbs wtmavwj infonutil me they had 
her walk out over tha sea, where »he remained for three days. Sh* » abo 
remembeti’d a# a teller of the future and said to huTe foretold many OTonts, 
inoluding fUi outbreak of etnallpox. She i,t*v,!r failed to obtain rain- 

Tho wamavuft eptiite which, unlike many Zanzibar dovib, can travel by sea, 
were for that reaaoa in all probability, Ukt* the Djinn, imported from some other 
country. They arc now said to have left, so th(?ir wor^p haa broken up. 

iV^ra: or Siku tf9 Mwaia .—The aborigine^ of Zanzibar and Pemba retain tM 
old Solar year inherited from the Ptrsimis, hut in addition to the cuBtoms olraen'ea 
on New Year’e day by the rest of the Wabadimu, Watumbatu imd Wapemba. 
which include extinguishing the tires, depositing the ashee at the cresa roads, 
Bprinkluig the lloury aah against the back of the houses, bathing in the sea imd 
oeromonlal feasts, the iieoplo of ^dakunduchi have two other custoins. ^y b^ 
a small hut or banda of dried coconut leaves iind put two people inaMw, Tbg^en 
act tire to the hut and throw atones into the ilamee. The two men are supposed to 
remain inside but in reality escape unseen through the back of the bid. 

After this the old men dance round the grave of a bygone patriareh wbosoname » 
forgotten but who, like Marne Hodi mentioned above, oouM walk the waves at will. 

J!>ia/ecf.^It >3 impossible in this paper to give a vocabulary of the d^ot ol 
Makunduchi and Jombiyatii, and in any case it is adviBablo that it should be given 
with the other Zanzibar and Pemba dialects for the sake of compariflon. 

The conjugations of the verb are, however, so mteresting that some speetroeni. 

may perhaps be given here :—* 

Verb—To know. 

Swahili, hlakunduchi. 

kujua. kevijua. 
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PresBut. Future. Paet, 


Swahili. 

>Iakniiduchi. 

Swahili. 

Makunduchl. Swahili, 

Makunduchl. 

Najua 

Mvijua 

Nitajoa 

Chavijna Nalijna 

Nyevunyivijua 

Unajua 

Kuvijua 

Utajua 

Kuchavijua Ubjua 

Kucvukuvijua 

Anajua 

Avijna 

Atajua 

Kachavijua Alijuu 

Keviikovijua 

Tunajua 

Tuvijua 

Tutajua 

Tuchavijus TuUjua 

Tw'B^tuvijua 

>tnajua 

Mvijua 

Mtajua 

Mebavijua ^Ilijua 

Hvnmvijua 

Wanajua 

Wavijua 

M^atajua 

Wacbavijna Wolijua 

IVcvuavijua 

Perfect.—Same as present* but Srd singular is kavijua* 




Present negative. 


. 


Swahili* 

Mukundnebi. 




Sijue 

Sivije 




Hujue* etc. 

Hdvije, etc. 



W. H* INGRAMS. 


ABla, Western : Magic. SmLtli. 

The PamefT'anate as m ChaFm. Sidnetf Smith QT 

Tliat the fornw of bcad^ depend upon rcUgious and magical beliefB ia a 01 
generally accepted opinion* yet the ejEaei signidcanee can rarely be iwertaLiaed 
when ancient objects are ccaiccmedr It is, therefore, of tntereat- to note the true 
signilicanGe of a typo of bead very comrnon in Western Asia and Egypt in ancient 
tiznes — the j>omegraDate. Beads of this shape in gold and paete may he seen in 
Cases C and D of Room IV of tho Semitic Goilciics, and in the Egyptian Galleries 
in the British ^luscum. Mr. Campbell Thompson has conclusively proved 
Herbat, 281—2) that the pomegranate was called in Akkadian jEabyltmiAn) 
and that these beads were intended to represent that fruit. 

Now Assyrian texta have been published (by Ebeling* Keilschrifli^e aw Assur 
r^ligios^n InhalUy 11, Of and 69) whieh have direct reference to the pomegranate, 
a fact not apprehended by the translator (Ebeling* Zie&e^aiahfr fm oiten Orient). 
One passage reads: “ (Incantation.) A maid, beautiful^ loving* has come forth. 

The geddesB Ishtar* who loveth the apple and pomegranate^ Be3mal strength* 
" has come forth. , . , (Prayer for ‘ If a wooian has raised her eye to a man^s 

penis/) (Rltnal for it,) Recite the incantation three times over either an 
** apple or a fjomegranate. Give it to the womim. Make her suck its juice. That 
woman wili come and he will love her.” 

The use of the potnegranate as an aphrodisiac in this type of magic is readily 
intelligible, and should explain the popularity of tho pom^ranate-shap«l bead. 
The fruit was obviously considered as effective as a charm as when used for love 
potions. The head in the shape of a pomegranate nmy have had, fnr instance* 
the same sigiii£cBnce lor the Greeka, to whom it iius known (flee the Room of Greek 
and Roman Life, Caae L). .Mr. E. J. Forsdyke informs me that the pomegranate 
in chissical times wiys a common aymhol of fertility. SIDNEY SMITH- 
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REVIEWS* 

Psycho-Analysis. Freud. 

CoHected Papers, hy Sigm, Freud., M,D., LLD. 4 volumes. London, 

1924 and W25. The Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-analysis. 

Although such of Freud's works as have been publbheil in book form have 
for the most part been available in Engliiik translations for a number of yeais* the 
great majority of his shorter ViTitmgs could up to the present be consulted only 
in German periodicals, which were somewhat inaccessible to Engliidi rcaderR. The 
present collection ol Freud's Beattered papera in an excellent translation will, 
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theretore, a matter for rejoicing on the part of all Plnglish-epeaking atudcnto 
of pBychD-anal3'Bi5 in any of its aspects or applications. The appeafanee of this 
collection will be welcomed not only for the aake of convcnieiice, but also (and 
fhi<» fly} because it contains a very large proportion of the eiDpuica] data which 
must bo considered in any attempt at estimating the Bcientific statue and value 
of pavcho-anaJj’ais—both ae therapeutic method and as paychological thewy. Ae 
Dr. ^est Jones, the general editor of the collection (which forms part of the 
International Psycho-analytical Library), says in his preface to the first volume, 
the real basis of psy-eho-aiialysia is to be found in Freud's clinical studies, and the 
books which have hitherto been most familiar in this oountry icpreacnt something 
in the nature of superstructupe, in the form of applications of the concluHons reached 
through these studies to the special problems of dreams, sex, toternism, etc. 
FSj’cho-anaJvsis originated as a clinical method, and it was as a result of certain 
intensive studies of the diseased mind that there were evolved those views which 
have sinee shown theniseives capable of application to the most varied problems 
of psychology, ffistlicties, sociology and anthropology. 

This further application over a wide field of w hat was in the beginning merely 
an innovation in medical techm<iuc gives rise to one of the most interesting 
problems of pre8ent-<iay comparative science—anci this whatever be the eventual 
outcome of the application. If, as some think, the whole paj'cho-analytical theo^ 
is riddled with fallaciea, the widespread attempt to interpret fresh phenomena in 
the light of views basetl on faulty inference or hiossed obsen-ation will surely come 
to bo regarded as an abstkrfcitndes Btifpul which workers in all the fields affec^ 
will do well to ponder in order to prevent the occurrence of similar Bcientific 
lapses in the future. If. on the other hand, the application of psycho-analytic 
principles is valid and the interpretations gained thereby are in the main conect. 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the work of Freud constitutes one of the 
most significant advances in the history' of science as applied to human life and 
human JnstitutLoas- in either case most important mcthcdolopcal questions are 
involved. In the first place are Freud’s oiigiital clinical observations wnnd enou^ 
to inspire confidence in his conclusions anil Ln the application of hw views and 
methods to furtJier fields! In the second place, does this further application result 
in such mlditional insiglit and supply fresh data of such a kitul as to justify us in 
holding that the views of psycho-analysts—originally evolved in the field of 
abnormal psyehology—have receivwl eorroborstive support from inde^ndent 
sources? This second problem can only' he answerwl by specialists within the 
fields in which the applications of psyebo-aiialytic principles are made. The fi^ 
question can to some extent be anmvercd by a careful study of the present biwJa. 

At the moment of writing, three of the four volumes have been publiished. 
These volumes deal principaJiy with clinical material, the earlier attempU at 
nftnatriintiork and ouesttons of technique. The fourth volume » to 
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Iti the case of the coUeeted T^'orks of a living writerp the chronolo^cal aTTangemeiit 
has also the advantage of allomng future eontiibutiona to be incorporated in the 
series a^ithout diaturbajice of the general plaji. 

The translation of the papers eontamed in llie first two volumes has been 
carried out by various hajida under the aupen'ision of Mrs, Joan Riviere, while 
Mr. ajid ^Irs, James Strachey arc rcapottiLble for the translation of the whole of the 
third volome. All the work of translation has been carefully done and represents a 



J* C. FLtJGEL. 
Torday. 


Congror Ethnography. 


On th€ Tniil o/ the Buithemgo. By E. Torday. London : Seeley, Service QQ 
& Co. 1925. Pp. with 59 illustrations and a map. Price 25s. nett. Uu 

Mr Torday baa wTtttcn a popular account of his work in the CoiigOj moat of 
w^bich haa already appeared in scientific form in joint anthorebip with Air. T. A. 
Joyce. The book is full of interest ^ and the perisoiial contact with the natives, 
which is vividly recounted, is a great help towards the understaiKliiig of these 
people. 

Mr. Torday is able to bring together considerable evidence pointing to the 
region of Lake Cha<i os the original home of the Bushongo, or rather of the ^rabala, 
their paramount tribe. He suggests that when theBambala—or the Abira as they 
were probably eallecl (Eambala being a Bantuised fonn]^—settled in their present 
home they gave up their patrilineal institutions and adoptcfl the matrilineftl 
succession and inheritanee of the Bantu people whom they bad conquered. CSould 
this conjecture be substantiated, it w^ouJd be an example of conaiderablo sociological 
importance. The change, however* is not quite so striking as it seems at first, for 
the ikina bari or totem taboo pass in the mala line, that is to sa}’ a man belonj^ 
to the clan of his lather* observes its taboo and must not marry a woman having 
the same -^wri. It is well knowm that clan descent, inheritance and succussion 
do not necessarily foUow the same rules in any single people j but the reverse 
condition with clan descent in the female line and inheritance or succession in 
the male linCj is so mueh more common^ that the cose of the Bambaia deserves 
attention. Among the Bnshongo we have clan descent patrUineah and habitation 
pairilocal, but succeasion to the throne, to all office and to chieftainship, as well as 
the inheritance of property, are matriLuieal. It would seem^ how'ever, that the 
bride-pricc! is paid to the father, 

A curious feature In the royal suceesaion is possibly significant. When the 
King is about to die, he rends for his oldest son and tells him who is to bo his 
heir^ for the King is at liberty to chore hia succe6^K>r from among bis maternal 
relatives. After the death of the King the government ]>asses into the hands uf 
the oldest son, who is rcBpomible for guarding the royal treasuiy' aond choosdng 
the vietims to be immolated on his father’^s grave. For Uiree days the reign of 
the King's son lastsp while his father's body remains exposed; then, after the 
funeralp he publicly declarcfl the name of the heir to the throne. Is this oUKtom 
to he looked upon as evidence of previous palriUneal succession 1 It certainly 
must be regardi^ as evidence of the intimate relationship between fatlier and son* 
but this may Ijo only religious. Unfortunately, we do not know- what part, if any^ 
the son of a commoner taken at hLs father's funeruh nor do we know if the 
relncamatiuii uf spirits, which is supposed to take place» follows any nile of 
inheritance, cither lUftlrilincal or patrilineal. It is dilEcult to understand why a 
patrilu^cal people who were able to establish their supremacy should have clianged 
their rules of succession out of deference to the people they hod conquered. Such 
a change might be expected to lead to quarrela in the royal family, niUcsSp at one time. 
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the King's soru* wore kiUod and necompanicd their royal fathor to the spirit world, 
A change in the idodo of inheriting personal property is less difficult to imagino in 
thin case. The invaders introduced a new wapon (the throwing knife}, which was 
later abolished, but there is no tradition of their bringing eattle, nor is it likely 
that they could have passed through the great forest belt with cattle. So they 
probably had little to leave to their own sons and, by adopting the local mode of 
inheritance, were actually benefitting their children, who would thus inherit when 
the conquerors had married indigenous women, An examination of the somewhat 
incomplete list of the kinship terms of the Banibala given in A'ofea 
supports the view that the kinship system was reckoned in the male line. However, 
the evidence for the change in succession and inheritance, though suggestive, is 

insufficient and by no means coiielusjve. . i 

In this book Mr. Torday has published some notes on the Balubs which he had 
not before recorded. These, though fragmentary, are inte^tin^ 

BREKDA Z. SEUGAL4N, 
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New Zealand: Etbnology. 

The Maori. By Elsdon Best. Vol. 1. Wellington, KZ, 1924, 
Dominion Museum, Bull. So, 10, pp. 264. 

This work which has been printed by the newly-formed Board of Maori 
Ethnological llisscareh, is by Mr. Elsdon Bert. F.N.Z.Tnrt., who is well known aa 
an aathcaity on anything connected with the Maori, whose curtonis and traditions 

he has studied closely for half a century. . . * . . • 

.Mr. Best has published many valuable papers dealing with branches of liis 
sabjMt,' and the present work appears to aim at making the main results of his 
researches handily accessible to a wider circle of readers. He has here departed 
from his usual curtom of recording only the results of his own personal obervatioiu, 
and includes some matter on the authority of others, some of whom have not 
alw'ava been as cautious as ^Ir. Bert- himself. . 

in a short chapter on Physical and Mental Characteristics, it is pointctl out 
that the Maori race shows traces of two main rtoeks, the more important being 
Polynesian, tho other having .Melanesian charactorirtics. The latter may reiwwnt 
nre^Iaori inhabitants, or may bo due to an admixture from castaways of later 
date. Possibly both factors are involved! but either introduces the difficulty of 

the inferior seanianstiip of the Melanesian, , , 

Great stress ia rightly laid upon the prowess of the early Polyncsaan as a 
navigator. His daring and ability compel our highest admiration. 

The most importarit part of the book is that which dcal^ with the Phuosophy 
of tho Maori, if we may so style it. and his Myths. Folklore, and Eeligious Beliefs, 
wliich were closely aUied to It. It is shown that aU those matters were mc»t 
carofullv preserved and tho traditionst faitlifully handed on to chosen pupils, who 
we ditined in their turn to becomo tho recognisod anthoritiiM and 
of loaming. It is in this depjMtment that die greatert difficulties oceu^ Jlr. Boat 
nobits out that there ore mnny inconsistencies and apparent conti^ctions; md 
Sbere are others to which he does not call attention. These may, m part be due 
to local difforencre having developed in the tradition, or th^v ^ 

duo to mirtak® having been made by previous observers. But. undwbt^j, wo 
have it disclosed that there nere two distinct strata of learning. 
accomnanving reUgiom. boUefs: that of the common people, whioh rneo no higher 
than supcmrtural beluga preaicUng over the forces of nature; and that ^Iio 
instructed few, who recognised a supreme being lo, who was over all imot deities 
and the whole univww. This esoteric knowledge has only come to ligltt in reomt 
year 3 ,^and oven now our soureea of information require further siftmg. Bert claims 
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for the Maori that he hwJ ft ooDception of this lo as one wholely removed from 
ovcrj'thing evil; that, in fact, the Makutu, or witchcraft, which was an evw-preafnt 
terror to tlie Maori, had no contact with io, but had to bo taught in ft soparate 
school. But the authorities he quotes represent Tone as bringing down to man 
three “ baskets of knowledge” Croni lo, and one of those was that of JfaiufK. 
Also, it is Btatetl that this branch of knowledge was one of tliose offered to the 
pupil on his entry to the sacred school. 

The fate of the spirits of the deceased introduces other difficulties, and Best 
ia probably right in the suspicion with which lie views the statement that there 
was dificriminatioii Ijctwecn the virtuous and the wicked. This and one or two 
other details sqggest unconscious aBsimilation of fweign teaching, a disturhing 
element which must be carefully watched for. 

Mr. Best warns his readers against supposing that taJivTi^ is accurately repre¬ 
sented by " priest,” or tapu by “ holy but he finds it difficult to avmd the use 
of these imperfect renderings, and uses others, such as " altar ” and “ sacrifice,” 
which may suggest wrong ideas to the fkigLisIi reader. 

The last two chapters me devoted to Social Customs, including rank, relation¬ 
ship, form of address, noinenclature of persona and places, cooking end preparation 
of food, marriage, and similar topics. 

The book contains a number of illustrations, moat of them germane to the 
text. There is a very necessary index ^ but a glossary of the Maori terms used 
would he a valuable* addition, and might with advantage be introduced in the 
concluding volume of the series. 

The ^rd of Kthnological Kesearch is to be congratulated on bringing out a 
book which is certain to bo reoogniaed os on authoritative compendium of 
inforuifttion on the Maori, HHRBEBT W. WJLLIA5IS, 


Spain: Archteology. Obermalers Pittard. 

Pftsril Mail Sjtatn. By Prof, Hugo Obennaier. Published for the Ql 
His pftnk- Society of America. London: Oxford University Pr« 8, lft24. vl 
Pp, 464, Hi X hi* Price 23a, net. 

Le« Sacea et VHisUnre. By Ptof, Pittaid oE Oene™, L'EvoUtioti de 
rNtimamti series. Paris: La Keiiaissaiicc dn livre. 20 fns, net. 

The Hispanic Society’ of America is to be congratulated on Imviug hrought out 
an English edition of ’’£1 Homhre Poed,” The author. Dr. Obennaier, now 
I*rofcsHor of Prehistoric Arehscology at the University of Madrid, is in the vei^ 
foremost rank of prahistorians and quatemury geologteta, and thovigh Ids 
illustration.^ and sites are mainly drawn from the Spanish Pemnsula, the book a 
really a tirat-cW general ftccount of our knoivledge of PalffloUthic man and his 
surroundings. The Spanish edition, which appeared ui lUlCl. has always been a 
aine qua nan to apecialists, and it is now gotii to have tbe present volume, which 
will be more acceptable to the general reader from the language point of view. 
There has lieen a certain amount of revision, and the btest finds, plates of the 
art discoveries near Castileon and of the painting of a man up a sort of rope ladder 
endeavouring to take honey wliile autrounded by the angry beea, have been 
introduced. One also welcomes the addition of a photograph showing a view of tbe 
cave of Castillo iPuente Vic^, N. Spain}, which was dug by Dr, Obermoier and 
proved to be the most important prehistoric excavation ever made. It is to be 
regretted that the war baa hitherto prevented the corapleto publication cf this 
site. -A general account is given in the present volume, but necessarily details 
are Ift c k i og os further comparative study of the materials wUeeted has stUl to be 
made. 
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Thfl contend of the book are briefly oa foUowtf : A discuflajon of the probJenuf 
of Tcrliarv man; followixl bv oh&ptera oti the GLiclal Epoch Vfitli liatii of flora and 
fauna. Tn this wimecUon, 'Dt. Obenuaier la very much at home having Ix^u a 
pupil of Ptenck, although he no longer exactly follows the latter's Bystem of 
ohrotiO'lDEy. Next, the successive early cultures are passed in review, a specul 
chapter being allotted to the Spanish Peuiiisula at this time. Tlien chapters 
on Palaolithie Art. the problomu of chronology, Fossil Man, anil the ttarwition 
from PaLeolithic to SeoUthic. Finally, the book concludes with full and valuable 

appendices and bibliographies. , , . . » 

Besides the importance of the test one is impressed by tho prolusion and 
beauty of the illustrations. A volume such aa this, richly got up on exceUent pa^r 
and Bold at the very reasonable figure of 3:Js., may well make us alightly envy the 
enterprise of our American cousins. To the student of prehistory no better book 
can be recommended, and Dr. Obermaicr and tho translator arc to be highly 

<;ongret^^,r I Histoirt,” by Prof. Pittaril of Gc^va. 

in tlie least duplicating such Knglisb works as Dr. Haddoo’s “ B*™ 
etc.' the objective is quite diHcrent. WTiereas most onthropologibts, ^ter defining 
their method of cUssiBcation, are concerned with dividing tlio world s inhabitants 
into various gro«iJS of peoples uith perhaps an account of their major imgrations 
and wanderuiga. Prof. Pittard Is mainly interested m the inHue^a^ these groups 
have bad upon historv. In both eoare there is an account of the method of 
classification-hair, pigmentation, stature, ete.-but whereas m the one case^ llie 
various recea all over the world are of equal importance and Oceania is sa c^uUy 
discuisaed as Europe, in the other case Europe wxlh its longer known and, to us at 
any rate, more important history has the Uon's share. The result is an mte^tu^ 
work of some ROO pag« and. as is the case with all the volumes m “ 

rMurmniti series, it is not only written for the Bcieotific spMialist but, the stylo 
and JaiiguBge being lucid and dear, can bo enjoyed also by the amateur. 

Co!^idering the world geographically. Prof. Pittard ipvea an a^unt of the 
various peoples who have occupiwl each country from prehistoric times onw^s. 
and of how thev have affected its history. Tliat the different races of tnankm 
do respond diflerently when they hsvc migrated into a nimilw enviro^ent is no 
doubt ft tniism, but it is mteresting to see how the stop; >8 
Swiss savant. One is perhaps just a little sorry for lua diftu^ce m ^mg 
many notes of mterrogation; it is sometimes better to take 1^e plunge as, if nceos^', 
one can always be honest and publicly reerws the ford in a 
Still, the number of fascinating qviestiuns he has put ^dore 
are not as vet always attainable, gives ri« to inuch thought. 
importance of the subject, and shows how nuitlier tho histonan nor the^Btateanmn 
inteisted in the future of Ills race or country can aSord to neglect ^c 


India: ReDgion. , . j « 

The Relifjhwi Quest of Ijtdia- The ifeJijitw o/ tte - - 02 

Griswold, Ph.D., D D. Humphrey Milford. Oxford Lniversity Press, 19-3. 

- UkcMiTgl’iniiJJ'of the HimaUyan snows to the traveller on the pl^ 
- is the moJnSJ CuU of the Rigv«la, more attractive, if p«isihle. to o^ hc^a 
ilAzxlinif grolcndour of the Homeric poenia. It la the ’whole of llio 
“ l^the^kThc poetry and the faith rcflccteHi in it^^hat captivates o^ 
“ hearts ” These words, which" oceiu- in the final chapter of Dr. ® ‘ 

dvteThe due toT^e spirit which animates it. For, apart from the scholastic value 
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of tho book* apart from the knowledge wbicii it dJisplayig, what strikej^ one most 
forcibly in the extreme with which the aathor haa snalyacd and portrayed 

the religioiUj ideas of the ^^igredo. To use hift own phrase, ho looks upon the 
j^igveda as the pureat expression on the soD of India of the Aryaji spirit/* and 
it 13 almost with a fooling of brotherhoewi for the Vedic Indians on that far off 
“ bank and ahoal of time,” that he addressee himself to the task of elucidating 
the reUgioiis conceptions and ideals enslirined in the famous hymns. 

In the opening chapter on the AntecedEmts. of the J^igredio Age^ Dr* 
Grifiw^old distinguishes beiwt^n the Indp-Bm-opean periodp when the clans hed 
not yet Eeparated, and the IndoTranian periodp when the cUsperaian of the Endo* 
Evropeane hiitd taken place and the Indo^Iranian trihcB were still living together 
as one peoplOp possibly in Bactria and the neighbouring regions. In enumerating 
the cnstomE W'hich can be shown with tolerable certainty to have prevailed among 
the undivided Indo-European clans, he postulates the double form of religion, 
viz.t tho worship of ancestors and the w'orabrp of ** the Hoaveniy Oneis ” or the 
personified phenomena of Nature, These two iinea of religions dev'elapment 
continued throt^hout the succeeding Indo-lrajfiian period, but assumed certain 
now and important features, whieh may b© summansed as (a) the coneoption of 
" order ” {riia-a^ha); (b) a movement towards ethical monothebsm in the conception 
of the Vedic Vaxona and the pre-Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda; {c) the appeamnee of 
groups of gods like the Adilyas and Amesha Spentas; (d) the growth of demonology 
and (s) the rise of the priesthcM>d. 

At this point wo pass to the l^igvedic Age itself, concoming which the author 
gives a succinct and interesting review' of the geographical climatic, ^iai and 
political circumstances of the Indo-Aryans—the Vedic Aryans, as he terms them— 
who, after their separation from their Iranian fellow-tribesmen, occupied the area 
which roughly earresponds in these days to the Panjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, and the Kabul Valley. Dr. Griswold^ arguing on the analogy of other 
early racial expansions, is of opinion that there was a series of ^Vry^an Invasions 
and settlements in the Punjab extending over several centuries, possibly from 
1700 to i3HX> s.c.p rather than one single invasion end conquest; and the history 
of the gradual acquisition of important portions of his owti fatherland by the 
backw'oodsmen and other American pioneers appears to support hi& views regarding 
the conquest of the Fanjnb from the aboriginal Dasyus, 

The third chapteri which is also Lntroduetoiy to the main theme of ^igvedie 
religion, is eoneomed with the text, language^ chronology and interpretation of the 
i^igA-eda, and contams a riAUmi d the view’s of the leading scholars on controversial 
points, with l>r. Criawold's own conclusions thereon. In tho matter of the inter¬ 
pretation of tho B^tgvoda it is interesting to romark tho importance which he 
attaches to tho study of modem reHgious customs and foUdorc^ pointing out that 
among the anthorJtative Avorks included at the end of Frofesaor Hopkins's Vedic 
Religion of India, Crooke's Fajimiflr ^efipion and Folklore of Norihem India occupies 
the firKt place. There is little doubt, indeed, that modem Hindu ritual is the result 
of tho fusion of two streams, the Aryan, going back to tho ^igvoda, and tho 
Dravidian, roprc«ontlng primitive indigenous custom; Avhile, as Dr. Griswold states, 
tho large magical eiement in the popular religion of modem India Jo unquestionably 
dnrivod from Aryan, that h to say, from ^igvedic^ as well oa from Dravidian 
sonreea. 

A dLscusftion of the Vedic world of gods and demons, which expounds the 
charactef of thoir joint functioning and their coimeetion with Rita or eternal order, 
leads to an illuminating analysis of tlie character of Varuna, “ the mo«t impressive 
“ doity among aU the Vedic gods.** A perusal of Dr, Grigwold's facts and 
arguments cannot but command acceptance of his xiew’ that the Vedic Indians 
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were not w-itbout “ the concepljon of a law of rightcoiLmesfl viewed as the will of u 
holy Cod but he itiiiiU'S a note of waming at tlie same tinio againut tlic fallacy 
of importing inorlem and espeeiaLly Chrii?tijan fcelingi^ and coiieeptloiia into the 
hymn4=i. Tliere \s a n^itural diapoflltion to do ho, wbcji one nieetH witli a deity 
etliicaUy esaltcd os the Vedie Vanina^ and when one £ndfi that thert' is liardly a 
hyiim addresi^l to bim which does not contain Bome allusion to sin and its 
reiuisHton. In dealing with the Adityaa and Amelia ^pentas, Dr, Griswold 
<li6cus^ Oldenburg'B hypothesis of Semitic influence! on the eoneoption of tifccsfl 
groups of bright deities; and^ while not prcimred to accept Oldenburg’s theory 
aa it stands, he HUggesta tfiat there may have been ** an indncncc, if not direct, nt 
least indirect, subtle, and almost telepathic, over the religious thinking of the 
undivided Indivlranian people in Bactria on the port of the culturally and 
religiotw>ly more <lcvclopcd Babyloniaiis." The Indo^Jranian^ had tlicir own lofty 
conception of D^ ans aa Father and Lord, and the great ethical concept ion of 
rita, “order, righteouHacas, trutJiJ* Po83ibl3^ as !>r. ClriMWold reniEu-kfi, these 
ideas fructifitsd under the influence of Babylonia, betw'cen whom and Baetria there 
may quite possibly have been direct mtereourfle during the period of Indo-Ijraniaii 
unity (B-C. Sr^OO-loCX) tlTO). 

Spaee does not permit of a detailed reference to the chapters on Agni^ the 
ritualistic god, and Indra, the apotheosis of naked mightt tJic enibcdi' 
“ meat of the martial and imperialistic tejidencics of the Vedic Indians/" The 
extraordinary similarity between the development of the Big vedic storm-god and 
tlmt of the Hebnevr Yahveh must Htiike everyone who reads the exploits of Indra 
in the B%vcda and the acts attributed to the god of the Israclitea in the 130th 
Psalm. Tim analysis of *^oma. the ilciHcd sacrificial drinks leads to a triple 
distinction between jS'ama the plant, the drink, and Somf^ the heavenly 

nectar, of which the earthly Stma is both tlie symbol and embodiment, and invites 
a comparison with the triple Biblical conception of the Tree of Life, the water of 
Life, and the Holy Spirit. Although tlierfi are practically no traces of a pessinijstie 
attitude toward life in the wre do find a pensive note in some of the later 

hymns to Ushas {the Dawn), “ w'hieh, while in no abnormal, may perhaps 

bo rr^arded as pointing in the direction of the later pessimism ”; wliile the 
idea of Transmigration may be described as faintly shadowed in the repeated birth 
of the Duw7i-gCK.ldes^. But Hindu pessimism is^ when all is said, wholly forciga 
to the spirit of the J^gvedic hymns, and prohahly originated, according to tho 
authoris view, partly in the trying climate of India and the gradual fusion of the 
ArynjiH with the abarigines, and partly in the d(}ctrine8 of A'arwfa and transmigra¬ 
tion, which tend to produce in many minds a spirit of hopelessness. 

Dr. Grisw'old lias a good clmpter on the minor Vedic goiis, Surya, Savitar (the 
morning and evening glow), Puion {the sun m a pastoral deity or heavenly 
htydsmanjt Viabnu {the pcrsonifi-='d sw'iftly-moving luminary), Vayu (the windj. 
Apoh (the waters, source of healing and immortaJity) and Eudra (the destructive 
agency of the hgiitumg). The Egchatology of the ^ suggestive 

chapter, which will repay perusal, as also will that on “ Tlie Bigi'eda and later 
“ Hindu Dev'clopmenta." For it is perfectly trucj in the wnrds of i’>r. Griswold, 
that it is no more possible to understand later Hinduism without a loioTviedge of 
the B^gveda than it would be to understand the New' Testament or the Qiir^n 
without a knowledge of the Old Testament. In some ways the last chapter oit 
** The Fuldlmerit of the Religion of the parallels 

or points of contact between B>i?vedjc and Hcbn^' and Ghristioii doctrine, its 
ill^ussion of the Theism founded on the Blg^'tsda by Svimi DayluiUKl Saras vat i, 
and its final cry of regrt^t that the supremely noble figure of Vamna, the 
Creator and God of Righteousne^p ahould have degtiu rated before the cn<l of tho 
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Vedic period into a potty godling of tho waters It m o^idont tliJit Dr Griswold 
feok dcepl^^ the tragedy of V^'amnak falJ, whieb dEprived India entirdy of "all tbo 
" priceless promiso of that early and as a Christian luid a miaaioiiary he 

can only point to tho %tiro whom be himself worahipSp ns the ultimate and tbo 
noblest substitute for the Kupreme deity of the ]l@llgA"edie age. The Oxford 
University Proas la to be cnngratuUted upon a worthy addition to its eoHos of 
ptiblientiona dealing with India. 

S. M, E. 


Rose 
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COKRESPONDENCE. 

Religion. 

The Palitfl Plural Ag^atn. 

To the Editor of Man. 

SiRp—Mr. Hocart Is mistaken in suppc^^lng that I had not seen hia letter 
H»24, 62 J before adding my contribution to the above discussion. It wm 
tho combination of that with his article on The Klngk Justice " (10^4, 55 J w'hich 
suggested to me that he thought the JjiUn and Greek uae of the plural of courtesy 
might be connected with local ideas of the divinity of kings. However, nothing 
could be clearer than his present statement of hiit position (19 ^h 128). The polite 
plumlp he holds, originated in India, " any time and the Eoiuans obtained it 

from those countries which tlie Arabs afterwards Invaded—Le., the Near Ea&t— 
lierhaps having no idea of its original significance. 

Now w'e know pretty definitely the source of Koman ideas aa regards court 
etiquette (to which the Latin plural of coiirfeay eoems to belong) in tho days 
when the East influenced them most—viz,, the third and fourth contiiries. They 
drew upon Persian ceremonial, that of the revlvetl Persian Empire under Sbapur 
or Sapor I. That the influence of Persia was considerable, and not confined to this 
one sphere, is veifj^ plain; 1 need only mention the sprE^ad of Mithraism over tlio 
whole Roman world as an instance of it. 

If we assume the Fersian Empire, then, as the source of the late Latin use of 
“ you "" for thou ” we postulate a uera mma, for, 

(IJ The Pejsmns at that date, and not oidy at that date, believed in 
the divinity of their kings, at least ofiiciaily, " I am the Masdazasman " 
says Sbapur I in an Inscription; " Lord Khapur, the King of the Kings of 
Airan and non-Airon, of spiritual origin from the Deity," 

(2) Tlioy need the polite plural in addressing their hinga. This we find 
in a document which, in its present fonn, date# from about 600 a.Uk. the 
“ Kamaimk i Ardcrahir i PApakan.” We have, I am a^ured,* no reason to 
suppose that in matters of grammar it has l>ecn changed from its original 
fonn, which was w^ritten about 3o0 a,d. ; therefore, as in it the King of Persia 
is regularly called you,^^ it may safely be aEsumed that he was so called in 
the times of Conalantinc and his immediate successors. 

From Pcrsuii therefore, Pome mighi have derived the polite plural, either alone 
or as part of the ritual for addressing a divine king. 

But here the conneetlng-Unk fails us. If the Latin plural of courtesy Li a 
Persian importation, w^e should surely have sonte hint in some Roman writer that 
it Is Persian. But, on the contrary, wc find a quite w'dl-infarnied Roman show Ing 
that he supposes the Persians to have callid kingu " thou ” In oflieia] language. 
I do not refer to the wretclud scribbler to whom we owe the fragmentary ** life of 
Aurclian ” in the Historia Augusta," in w hich we have a Borics of letters, suppoaedi 3 ' 
addressed to Sapor from vassal kings, all colling him **thoUj" but to the coirC' 
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spoiideni:^ between ConetantiuB and iSapor in Ammifiniis MancelUnii-Pr xvil, 5^ 

Here WG have an author who haf] served against the Persians himself^ and certainly 
kiiDSva something about them^ an(h while the stylo and tyone of the letters show 
that he IS not tranjibtmg Roy Palilevi document, he naturally, and following the 
practice of aocient historians, trios to make hia iDonorcha write to each other as he 
conceives they really would write. Now In the letters in question “ you ** is never 
employed either by Sapor to Constandus or by ConstantIn^f t* Sapor; but the ktter 
says f[d opUmatan umm te reaerjfiase, that thou hast returned to the right 
atid the former, ai fufurujt tifii, ” as minded to be thy friend, if 

thou wilt have it sq Now, if Amniianus did not know that Persian court style 
involved the polite plural, its cxktenee in Persian cannot have l«M?n common know^- 
le<Igc; anri oertftLnly the average uninlormed per^n did not know' jt^ ba tlio passages 
from the “Historia Augustashow^ [the same writer, ** Hist, Aug,” xxii, 6 {-h "p makes 
Valerian call Decius “ you *"). But they could not copy an idiom of whose existence 
they were Ignorant; therefore tho Latin polite plural is not taken from Fersiau. 

As to oiy own view, thftt the poUto plursJ grew out of a combination of native 
idioms, I do not, as Mr. Hocart rightly says, explain why it did not develop until 
the fourth ctuitiuy^for the simple reason that I do not know - Xeither do J know 
why accent, in early days the predominaDt feature of Latin versc^ did not oust 
quantity till kter still; nor why the use of <yaad to introduce an indirect statement, 
after showing its head as early PS the time of Xcro, took ceuturiefi to get a real footing 
in common usage; nor w’hy a scon? of otlicr phenomena which appear In early Latin 
disappear again till the late stagea of the language. I have all Mr. Hocart's healtliy 
cgntetapt for “ aify^ suggestions and until he can ahow some evidence to counter 
that which I have adduced to prove that the Rdmans {and the same seems true of 
(Jreoks] knew nothing of the existence of the Persian plural of courtesy, or can 
show that they got theirs from sonic other Easterii language, I am afraid I must 
put his theory into that category, so far as the ancient area of European culture 
k concerned. Yours faithfully, 

H. J. HOfcsE. 


Britain: Archseology- Garrod. 

Salutrean ImpterTreTitfl. 

To thG Editor of Mas, 

8ta,—Mr. Reid Moir (MaK, 1925, 66) questions the statement made A J 
by 51 r* Burkitt and myself that laurel-leaf blades are not (tonfined to the uH 
Solutrean. He asks us 

(1) to define a laurehleaf bkdot 

(2) to prove that such blades undoubtedly occur In other than Solutrean 
sitess. 

(1) A t>*pical laurebleaf may be defined as a slonc-bkdo having more or less 
the outline of a laurel-leaL reduced to leaf-like thinness by line squamous flaking 
over the whole of both faces. In the Sohitrean of tVestem Europe the kureMeaf 
is redut 2 £fd to Its final shape by a tuinute retouch aU round the cdgG on both faces, 
but in certain Centra] European sites, c.g*, Pfedmost, the edge^chippiug is confined 
to one face. 

(2) It is a well^nown fact that flint blades coaforming to the definition 
given above have been found in Late Neolithic and Early Bronze Age bunals in 
Scandinavia, and in Early Bronze Age barrows in this country associated with 
beaker pottery, perforated are-hcads, tanged-and-barbed arrow-heads, jet buttons, 
etc. <R> A, Smith, Ptoc^ediiigM of tht AWsfy of Antiquaries^ 27th November, 1919.) 
It is true that a certain number of the leaf-shaped blades from English barmw's 
tend to be broadest towards the point and thickest towards the butt, and so 
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approach tlic typical Bronz^e Age flint daggpr, while in i?oroc the flake-scaTs'run 
in very regular parallel Kcnea unlike the Solutiean Yetouch, but even when 
have b^n eliminated there remain a certain number which do not ap^war to be 
distinguishable from Solutrean forme. Mr. K, T. Leeds has a very fine laurel' 
IcaL found associated with a typical Early Bronze Ago flint-daggCT in a barrow 
at iiotdnian^s HUl^ Newark, near PetorboTongb. Lf this gpecimen had come 
from the surface or from an undattNl deposit I do not tlimk Mr, Moir would 
have hofliUted to describe it m SolutrEan. 

Ifaviiig accepted Mr. Moira challenge to the befit of my ability^ I think I 
have the right to ask him, in hia turn, to delino what he mcana by a ImireUeaf 
blade, and to tell Mr, Burkitt and myself by what criterion he would distingniKh 
a tuniulua specimen, such as that in the possession of Mr. Leeds, from an 
undoubted Solgtrean laureMeaf. 

Yours faithfullv* 

D. A." E. GARROI). 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

lAXiureJs on Piffjch^ A missis aarf Ati^kropd^t^. —Dr, Gexa R6hekd, of AC 
Budapest, the author of a recently published work on Auatmlian. Totemismt Vll 
of which a review will appear shortly m and a contributor both to Mas 

and the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, will visit England in the 
month of September. r>uring his stay he will deliver a course of four lecturea for 
the Institute of Paycho-Analysis on Animiaio, I^fagic and other aspects of 
primitive religion. The fee for the course is one guinea. Further particulars 
may be obtauied from Mr. John Rickman^ Hon. See., 42^ York Terrace. 
London, N.Wd. 

Dr+ Rdheini will abo read a paper dealing with the Folk-lore and Primitive 
Bohefs of Hungary^ at an evening meeting of the Royal Anthropologic-al Institute. 

A iV™ German Anthropi^^ical Pertodicaf.—-The loss of her noa-Europcan 
coloEiica to Germany has greatly reduced the sum-total of opportunities and 
enconrogement for field-work in nnthrr>|Jology. The several scientilic ex|jeditiona 
oTganifi^ annually by the Kolonialamt, the valuable yearly volumes of the 
JfiffAei/uHgca flus dm Dent^cheschuizg^hieien, are no more. The publications 
and octivitirai of the Eambuig Institute, of the Museums in the last-mentioned 
eityfc in Berlin, in fVankfurt, Cologne, Mumeh. Dresden have entirely ijeafied to 
exist, or lead a shadowy ezistenoo* The British aiithmpologifit cannot help but 
feel same misgiving that there is no sign of the continuance of these aeUvities, 
which cannot but be regarded as a duty, among the primitive peoples of the 
3Iandated territories. 

Germany, in epito of diffieuJtieai and di8abiUtiea+ has produced some admirable 
reaCjiroli during and after the war, and it is a symptom of unabated energy that a 
now periodical lina appeared^ the Zeitschrifl fur edited by Frofc3&:n^ 

Kichard Thumwald, the prominent Getman field anthropologust and a sociologist 
of great merit. This puhheation will fill a serious gap, aa many German publications 
in anthropology' and sociology have dlsapi^eami since the war or have been seriously 
leduqcd in size. Above all theio ia a great need for a periodical which i^itl keep 
British and American anthropologiata in touch uitb Continental wqrk^ The 
inciusion on the editorial staff of Dr, Malinow^kh a Pole and Reader In Social 
Anthro|X?logy iu the University of London kindicatea that the aim uf the new journal 
isvlruly uitemiktiDnal. In fact it ia intimated that, should the numhera of English 
j^Tid American suhscribeis be auflicicnt, articles and reviews in Englkh would be 
made a regulftr feature of the Zeiiachrifl* 
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In the course of investigation^ undertaken last winter by tlie British Schoal 
of Archaeology in Egypt^ to inquire into the problems eonnocted with the Fflyum 
flint indiMtry, the fkit pottery snd iwnc iniplcnient^ assrx^iAted with that culture 
were discovered. The area esiammed extendi along the north shoiw of tho QaTim 
Lake, from Khashmct cd Lib to a point some four miles south-west of el Sagha 
{Fig, 1), and many prehistoric settlcrmcnta were found. 


Desert 






Fiq. 1.--TIIE QABcn ifeAxi:, ^oarn rxm. 

{a) The roTT£KY.—Although preMatoric sherds abounded on and around all 
settlctucnt sites, it was extremely difficult to obtain a whole pot, or even enough of 
one to reconstruct the form. Many were practically powder, held togeth<^ by salt ^ 
in such coses it w'as only possible to chisel away the salt as fmcl}- os possible, and 
to measure and draw the pot m without attempt at removal. A few^ however^, 
were found in comparatively sound conditioiip and these are here figured and 
described. 

Plate K. No. h —A typical Fayum cookiiig pot, band-made and aaytnmelric. 
Internal diameter at rinip 2:i-2d cm.; circumference at greatisat width, 96 cm^^ 
height, 23 cm.; thickness of watlsp about Q-6 cm. Flattened base. It is rough 
and b^y fired, the insufficient lioat applied resulting in an uninteniiona] red and 
black mottling of the outer surface. Traces of a finer slip adhere in places^ but the 
surface tn the main la salt-corroded. The core of the biscuit l& black—a further 
result of the badly regulated baking. Chopped straw is mixed with the clay, as in 
moat rough prehistoric Egyptian pottery. The pot was found in eUu at aettlement 
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iQOimdW at a cJopth of S inches, stmdmg on ita base in ainbess and darkened sand, 
from which I aifted carboniaed fragmcntB of bah and amalJ bird bom^. Altitude 
over present lake level, 204 it. = 60 ft, above i^ea-level* 

Fiaie K. A^o. 2.—An elongated shallow rectangular dish, Intcma! length, 
36*5 flm. j intemal width, i!5-lj em. j height, 9‘4 om.s thiekneHa of wads, aljout 
O'0 cm. The pottery Ib red, with somo blaok eilcniftl patehes and coro» and [s of 
similar charactor an<i age to No. L No slip remain,^. Thia dish was found partially 
embedded in a weathered sandstone lulloek some 12 ft. high (Fig. 2). Several such 
hil locks formed the centre of an 
important prehistoric camping pound, 
settlement site " N.“ The dish had, 
it would soom, been placed by a careful 
prehistoric owner out of harm’s way, un 
a ledge in the sandstone, about 4 ft. 
above grounddevel. Altitude over pre¬ 
sent lake^ I9 j ft, Afatiy akreda of 
like pottery tftrewed the ground beneatll, 
tc^^thcf with typical implements of the 
Fayum industry, and a few poliahed 
tools. The rapidly eroding sandst^mc 
had washed down mid consolidated 
over one side of, and into the dish, and 
it had to be carved out of iU matrix 
like a fassib with hammer, chisel and 
knife. When distmgaged it was found 
to be cracked in several places. It 
contained a store of Jive big lamps of 
hiematLto, two quartz pebbles, one 
showing a bruised area ; two shapeless 
portions of a large flint nodule, and 
about 12 freshwater hivajvo shells of 
the living Nile Valley spcciea, Spafha 
cailiiawH Martens, WTiether these Jaat 
were intended as palettes for the 
he&matite-pounding outfit or represent 
the residue of a meal h unknown. 

The form of the howl is of 
individual type, the lini being slightly 
peaked at four opposing points, thereby emphasising the rectangularity of form. 

Flais K. 3.—A globular pot with constricted top. Biamcter of rim, 

S cm.; greatest circumference, 40-5 cm,; height, 17*5 em.; diameter of flattened 
base, 4 cm. This pot is even more weathered than the others* due to its position 
on the fringe of sazid-dunca in the immediate vicinity of site ** It lay partly 
exposed in the shifting sand* and would appear to have been waslied down the slope 
from the big site near by. Altitude, 1G1> feet above pieecmt lake. In constitution 
and technique the pot bears the same characters m the others. The surface is 
granulated sand blast, and gives no clue to the original condition. 

• TliP dJtattldM In the neighbaurhocd of mcimd VV " wnre abtuiiEHi by Tuauu cl ■ ehnia 
of dumpy-level readings, ex leading fitim tlie lake Hhore over five udlM iiUund. Theee fer rite 
Qaar nH Saghii atos wens fisred by the 5*mo niPthcKh only taking the temfile at Qoar el Saj^ha am 
eetablisheU datnm (r.e., 257 feet ever pnieeat Inkoj and workiiijf dowu. The aeitlemente were 
fonml to Ue nt approidmetely the lioiiie dtitudee La both caaee. The Hgures* however, win be 
checked by ether methods next 
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Pktie K. No^ 4,—A email cup. InterDal djamci^r at rim, 8-3 cm.; lioight, 
6 cm.; thickiicaa, about 0-S cm.; diameter of flattened hw. 5 cm. Found 
in ^tu about 6 inehca beneath the eurfaco at mound •* W,” One half is restored. 
It is made of the same bodlj firwl clay as No. 1, and, like the others, U Jwuid 
thrown. 

Plate K, So. 5.—A saucer in rough red pottery with black core. Internal 
diameterp 12'3 cm. ; height, 4 cm. Also found near the surface at mound “ W/* 









addition, this mound jioldod no fewer than 11 cooking pota of similar manu- 
No, 1. Form differed but slightly* the most extreme variimt from No. I 
shown (Fig. 3), 

PULitENTS,—^Theso form an interesting addition to our know'- 
NcolithiCp or possibly EneotitbiCp cnlturOp the goographica] djstri' 
bution of which is at present so imperfectly 
known, but which* by means of the- flint work 
alonCp is traceable from the Siwa Oa4iihi^ through 
the Fay urn Oasis, with sou them outliers in tho 
Xharga and OakJila Ooaes, on eastwards to 
Wady el Aridi,and up in to Palc^tinci (Gaza and 
Ascaiem}. With one exceptioDp these polished 
Ijoiio implements from the Fayiim were surface 
finds* being collected from lacustrine clays in 
the vicinity of settlements. The first quttstion as 
to their antiqtiity was reasonably settled later 
by the fortunate discovery of a broken bone 
point in a particularly well sealed-in hcarthp 
associated with a quantity of typical Fa^mm 
flints. Tliis hearth, at site " Z** lay 200 feet above |irci?ent lake-lovoL The forms o£ 
the bono ioiplemcnts include harpoons, long and diort, bevelled, or simply tapered 
poLntSp and two other type^—one an awl or borer; other more complex, mid 
probably a weapon of the chase, A selected few are here dc^scribed. 


SCAL^ h? 

Fiq. 3.—cooKrNC roon B40iJNnp w. 


L The Harpoons (Plate K.* Nos» 19* 21^ 2iJ.-—No. 19 is a beaulLfuJ specimen of 
a delicatOp unilateral harpoon p ft cm. Ln lengthy with five well-cut straight and 
shallow barbs, set at the unusually low angle of 9®* In tho 3!agdalenian haqjooiiB 
the angle is more acute. Tho second barb was anoientJy broken off. The terminal 
barb is cut so near tho tip that the meigence of the barb angle and the shaft forms 
the point of the implement. Tho barbs onver 5"S cm. of the total length. The har¬ 
poon is a mahogany brownp smooth and polishedp and shows a flattened section^ 
with a aheJt circumference of 3-5 cm. It is worked to a pointed basal exiremity. 
No visiblo dfivice for attachment is present, nnlike the bone points* upon many of 
w^hich encircling striee have been scratchod. 


2. The Bone S and 10 are eharacteristic of the long^ bevelled 

variety* No. S is a dngle bevelled point in perfect condition* I I cm. in length, 
and some 2 cm. in cireumfercnce just above the bevel* thickening to a slight, tbongh 
distinct, swelling of 2-5 cm, near tJie opposite end. The section is round. Above 
the swelling are several artiliCiaL striations around the shaft, pcoviding a hold on the 
polished surface for methods of attachment. The hone has acquired the same rich 
brown patina as the harpoon, and they eomc from the same lacustrine basin. 

No. 10 is of similaTp single bevel type, O'ft cm. Ln length, from near Qaar e! 
Soghn. The bevelling in this case, however* is rather deeply grooved—a fact* 
perhaps* due more to the splintering nature of the bone than to the intentions of tho 
maker. The opposite end U striatM in tlie saino manner as iu No. ft. The colour 
of the bone is unchanged, except for some smaU black stains. 

Nos. o and 7 are of another typo^ onbeveUixlp and striated at both ends« 
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No. 13 is A short point, barely 5 cm. in length. Tliifl simple type is tapered 
ofi to pointed end.^, and shows neither heTclling nor atriations. Others, such as 
Noa. 12, 15 and 17, have one end pointed only. 

No 18 is a unique apodmen, 8‘5 eni. in length, slightly curved, and with a 
piotubemico or spur 2-4 cm. from the tip. The butt end La squared off, and the 
stem is Adorned with a grooved spiral, twisting round the shaft, terminati^ 1*4 cm. 
from the spur. An incised lino emphaaisre this spiral grooving. An incomplete 
eyehole baa been bored ne^ly half-way through the bone 1‘2 cm, from the butt 
end, and tho first stages of another intended eyehole are evident just above it. The 
implement was found near site " TJ* 

No. 20 is an awl formed on a longitudinally split hone. 

GERTRUDE CATON-THOMPSON. 


Anthropology: PhysioaL Bniton. 

On the Roconsti'Mction of Cranial Capacity from External |1T 
MeaauretnenU. By L. ft, DudUy BvjelQn, Jil A. «• 

During the oouise of certain researches on prehistoric man one of my colleagues 
was anxious to know how far the Lco-Peareon rcconstruetion formula* for cranial 
capacity were applicable to specialised races. I, therefore, undertook to test the 
formula. I selected " generalised formula No. 10 " :—capacity = 'OODaSo (length X 
breadth X auricular height) + 359*34, which is dearly the best for male crania 
and on which the anthore Jay most emphasis. They apparently do not think that 
the formula should be applied to specialised races, as they expressly exclude the 
negro, although they state that it would bo difficult to imagine “ three more widely 
" diverse races [than the Ainu, Germans and Naqada].” f uelectod as my t^ 
case the Eskimo—a race that appears to possess very individual eharacters. Uaing 
the date in Furst and Hansen's ” Clrania Gramlandica," for 160 J crania I found 
acorrelationof -fiaifli -om between capacity and (length X breadth X auricular 
heigitt). Tho teconstruction formola is capacity = '00IM9 (length X breadth x 
auricular height) — 37 • 2. dearly wo have here a race very '* diverse ’* from those 
selected by Ll*c and Pearson, and the application of thmr formula to Eskimo skulls 
must give —!»T»d doee give in all the eases I havo tried—very unsatisfactory resiilts. 
(□ua, I think, the devisors of the original formula would ho the first to admit. Such 
results show that tve must ho very careful in applying tho formub to preliistorie 
skulls. Some clearly corn© within the Umita of tho original tomiula T others are, it 
scorns not unlikely* ^ different as the Eskimo. Wo need, then, a method of testing 
whether the Lee-Pcorson lormula is likely to give gpod results. In some cases the 
answer will bo supplied by a study of racial amities. In others the matter is more 
difficult. I suggest tentetivsly that, wherever wo have a fairly long scrica of sk^ 
of tho typo wo are studying, we should work out a regression formula for that senes. 
If it does not aignificantly from tho Lee-Poarson formula, the intter is certainly 
tho best that wo may expect to get according to the lews of chance. If tho difference 
is significant—^but tho probablo error of our now formula is, owing to the diortness 
of scries, too big to* allow us to be certain of getting even approximately correct 
rcinilte—where wo cannot measure the capacity wo cannot calculate it; to calculate 
it from a formula which is not intended for the specialised race we ore studying wilt 
not give satisfactory results. I am aware of tho crudity of my suggested tort, and 
should bo grateful a the authors of tho original formula could give us some test of 
applieahili^, especially in regard to prehistorio skulls, which are eo often in a 
fragmentary condition. 


h. H. D. BUXTON. 


* thil, TfOM.. 1004 , 1001 . Ul, 
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Antliropology, Physical. Sollas. 

The Cheneeljude Skull. By Projtssoir ir. J. EoUaa, Sc.D.t V-ltB. QO 

That the aDceuUtts of BOBW at least of the Magdaleniaii peoples wieiij to wW 
be found among the exurting races of the Arctic regions, particularly th^ displaying 
some Mongoloid chnractors, wna very early asserted hy distiiiguiwlud Frciicli 
archeologists, whose views reoeived later strong support- from Prof, Dupont (1872) 
and Sir W. Boyd Dawkins (1874), who both concluded from a large Ixxiy of evidence 
that the Elskinios are the surviving repreaentativea of the reindeer hunters. 

A welcome and unexpected confirmation of this conclusion was aflorded in 
1881» by Profesaor Testut,* who, as a result of a masterly investigation of the famous 
Ciiancseladc skull, arrived at the conclusion that the skulls w-hieh it most cloaely 


resemhiea are those of the Kskimos. 

This determination has been confirmed and aecepted by all the leading 
Continental uuihroiwlogists who have since examined the evidence. 1 may 
mention in particular the late GiufFrida-Ruggeri, a brilliant investigator, who has 
brought into Strong relief the characters which distinguish the Cliancelade from 
the Cro-Magnon eklills. and my friend Professor Boule, who has lately done much 
to restore the skull to its original state, and to whose kindness 1 am indebted for 


AH txcdlent civdt of it^ 

Of late 3 -caT 8 , liow'ever, doubts have been cast on Testufs identification. The 
first indication of a difierenceof opinion made its apjjcarance in an unsigned review 
in yatare, where we read; “ Those w'ho have studied the Cliancelade skeleton in 
“ the JIuseum of Pdrigneux will he.sitato to accept its identification bj' Professor Sollas 
” [«c} as Eskimo in eliaTacter'‘t— a statement which is both mialoading and 
historicAlly incjcect, 

Thos^dotibte have recently culminated in an empliatk denial given by Sir 
Arthur Keith, who asserts that* bo far from being an E^inio, the Chancelade man 
WAB a member of a racial stock of a true European kind/* J 

Aa the question h of great jmportancc§ and tbis is the firat time that the ex|in?fl- 
Hion of an unfavourable opinion of Professor Testnt^a concluJ^loti has li>een accom¬ 
panied by arguments and data, f have been led to undertake an indepetaient 
examination of the C?hancelaile skullp and after renewing my acquaintani?c with the 
actual fossil at Mrigueux^ I have Btudied in greater detail the east provide«l me 
by Profeasor Boule. 

As 1 profHsst* to give later a full and eyatcmatic account of the re^idt^ of my 
investigation.! content myself for the preaent: with a brief—and 1 hope impartial™ 
examination of the grounds on which l^ofessor Testut's conelusioiv is diaputt^d. 
The authoritative stateoieiita of bo dlBtingnished an anatomist as my friend Sir 
Arthur Keith would seem to demand no less than this. As a prcliminaiy, I 
should like to point out that in some matters we are in complete agreetnont: thus, 
when Sir A. Keith insists on the fact that the Chanwlade skull is of a modern and 
not a primitive ty|>e, 1 readily admit it, hut when we are* left to infer that this 


* L, Twttit, RwhdfvilW antimjpnlopkiuca iiur le qtlAtenmip? ild ClwnMliMie,” 

Bu!L c^'_4F^^Ar, df t, ’kiti, ISSa, 

t Aalifrt. VoL LXXX^ai. p, 405, 11312. 

I ^ir A. Keith. “ TImj Antiquity ef Man." 2nd Ed., VoL I, pp- aO-«7. 1925- 

AIeo tlm. following ^ I Imvo cxominad tliw fanaOilB ontl Am fomiSiiir with this 

cnuiiot feature* of iha Eakime, and the conclusiDn I havo tiMn fibligtid to fomi tn that the 
“ CMiu-'elade skull, {s<BaiBsiiia A [ew rtHCinhtacw^oH to Eskimo skutK is io itfi 

" ca^cntinl cliaroeter just sa Europ@«in es the people of En^jliuid and Kimncc tOKlay/' -Man. 
Oct. 1024. 1J5. p. 157. 

I ■* Chancehido skuU Iulh io shoulder, almost b1oihs> tiie lieavy teepomihilnj of t^presenliii^ 
■* to UB the Hien of Enrtspo during tiiat cloemg pliOM' of tbo Ice Ags which ia marked by the 
Magilalenian culture." 
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ftffords a support to hiaaz^imientp I muat denrnr,, for the aame is eqoally trw of tlic 
Eakioio akulL I am aware that certain anatomists have endeavoured, under the 
ioduence of prepossesaions, to sasign a primitive character t-o the Eakimo skull, 
but they do not seem to have aiKsecdcd. The question has been aearehingly 
investigated by Ftoit and Honaerij who conclude with the statetnent that The 
Greenland Eskimo crauitim is not a cranium of a primitive race/-* 

Again^ when Sir A. Keith, speaking of the luiaol apine of Chancela<le man. 
romarka that it presents us Tsith nothing primitive or mmian, but with a feature 
which the Chancekule man shares with most modern Europeans/^ I can only 
agree; but again with the addition that the same may bo said of the nasal spine 
of the Eskimos. So, toOp ■aith the description of tho Chancelade skull viewed in 
norma kterahs/* 

Entering now into detailsj, we may begin with the cranial capacity* for in tliis 
important character the skull ia esecptional; it is no less than 1710 c.c.j aa we arc 
assured by TeBtut.f who measured it dkeetly by gauging it with mustard sced^ and 
controlled his rcaulta by a study of the effect upon his meosurenaenta which might 
bo produced by the substitution of mustard seed for shot. He remarks that he 
conaideia hia direct detennmatlon c.Cb) to be correet within a possible error 

of ± 6 to 10 C.C.* and then deducts SO c.c. to compensate for the absence of the 
body of the sphenoid.^ 

Sir A. Keith, who nmkcB no reference to Testut'a reaukp gives tlic capacity as 
1530 C-C-* a number which he obtains by applying the Leo-Pearson formula for 
** estimating the size of the brain ” from the linear measurements of length, breadth 
and height. 

Thus a serious disagreement presents itself at the outact and it is of considerable 
importance, since it affects not only the trastworthiness of Testut as an observer^ 
but also the signiheanee of some of the features wo may have to conflidcr later. We 
must, therefore, investigate it in some detail. 

Hie particular formulae selected by Sir A, Keith from those given hy Lee and 
Pearson is not indicated, but presumably it is that which these authors distinguish 
as {9).§ Neither is the method of applying it given, hut oa p. oOC of The Antiquity 
** of Ifaa,” to which we are referred^ we find an example w'hich occurs in a iMscti^lon 
of the Piltdown skull. The formula there employed is:— 

0'4 {1!K> X 140 X 112) + 20tt = 1307 c.o. 

On working this out, howover, we obtain an impossible reardt. At first sight it 
would appear that 0-4 should have been 0^0004, but on ref erring to Lee and Pearson. 
T can find no formula which agrees with that adapted by Sir A. Keith. Their 
formula for German males ia 

55 41 

V” 

The factors 0-0004 anti 206 d(i, howover. occur in their formtila {14) t , VhhicL is 
given to find the capacity frooi measufementa on the living head,” and it runs aa 
fuQows:— 

C =- 0 0004 [i - 11) (i - 11) {h X 11) + 6 

Thus Sir A. Keith's formula is a hybrid produced by croeslng Lee and Fcamon 
Formula No. (0) with their formula No. (14)^ for a man's- skull and a woman" 
head. 

• Call M. FujHt BUd Fir. C. C. ftimwii. Cranis grcenlmsdica,” p. 225 . Cdpenhagicin. 1015 . 

t T«uil. oja. cii,t pp^ 31, 3ii. 

j I'cHtutp p- 

§ Lee on-d Peftr»Oli, V*, Dotn lor the Problem ol Evolution in Mm.” PhU^ Traiw.* 
Vcl. CXCVI, A, p. 252 , ISOl (oot ISaQ os given by Sir A. Keith, op, p. 52 ^}. 
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JIaking use of Lee and rearson'a formulft (9) i obtain for C'lianwlade 

0-000333 (103 X 139 X 134) -f 41&-33 ± S5-41 = ir>33'32 ± <w41, 

and consftQuently a posaible total of 15T7-73. , , , , 

But tills is not all; to estimate the possible error to which tlieir fortnul® 
might give rise, Lee and Pearson selected 20 dtuUs at random and then cooii^red 
their known capacity adth that obtained by calculation. Only one of these skulls 
had ft kuo’ftTi cspftoity exceeding ITtMJ c-c, (ITO.i e.c.) and ihm Appicatioii o 
formula (9) to this gave an emir of no less than — 149 c.c. 

Further, by applying the formula to some Eskimo skuOe of 
capacity I found even greater discrepancies than this; thus for skull * o, i 

’ 0-000332 (191 X 140 X 123) + 4lo- 34 = l55’i-34 

or 16CM? c,o. if we add the possible error of 55-41. But the actual capacity is 
1755 c.c. 

Aiid again for njkuU No. 237 

U-000333 (180 X 139 X 130) + 4)5*34 = 153) -34 
or, with the possible error of .55-41, )5S7 e.c.; the actual capadty bemg 1740 c.c.. 
so that insteadol an error of 55*41 we actually have one of 209c.c., andd “PPb 
this correction to the result obtaLiieti for the Chanceladc fiktiU ae ha^e 
0^22 -j- = 17^1 C.c,, which correfipondd with Ttstut s rtsuit beforo be made aji 

uatinifttod doductioii of 20 c.c. 

I think, thcrefarB, that the a pno/i probability in favour of Teatuta measure¬ 
ment is not dimlrnshed by a misplivccd application of 1^ and Pearson a formu a, 
passing over some geueralJy descriptive matter wo now come o ic 
a feature which has been regartlcd by aU anatomists who have especially studied 
thfl Eskimo skull as affording a distinctive racial character; it is remarkably narrow 
in proportion to its height. The relation of breadth to height is ropi^ntcd by 
an indea; B X lOO/H = index, fn the Chancclade skull the index 18 
the Greenland Eskimo, the average for the race is 43-1)9, a remarltebly close 

corr^^ ^ Keith states that the Cfhanceladc nose wua long and straight, but mid? 
that “ unfortuiiatelv a part of the bridge was broken away, so we cannot tell its 
*' degree of premiiicnce . . ”t But TeatutJ tells us that the naaal tones 

were complete when the ekuU was found, but were broken in making a ^t, so 
that all he can now say is that the nasal tones were very narrow [an Eskimo 
character] and strongly bent to one side—the left, and tlint on proceeding from 
the nasion they were inflected so as to describe a curve dir<^ forwarfs am 
Upwards until they approacheKi the horizontal* This is a deisriiption ^ou c 

apply very accurately to the nose of moat Eskimos. , , . ai_ j. ► 

In Bpeakitifi of the face Sir A, Keith cannot avoid the admisfiion that it m 
very v^ido and distinguished by the outward bend of the aygomatie arches as they 
“ turn inwards on the face at the checks," and he adds: “ This is a feature wbcJi 
“ is particularly developed in the skulls of the l^mo.” but 
**. , . and it is chiefly upon the posseaaion of this feature that the Chonnsla 

“ man has had the niLsfoituae to be assigned to a Mongoloid race,’’ This auriwising 
Statements is in direct contradiction to the foets, and, furthm, the questioa is mrt 
W'hether the Cbancelado skull is Mongoloid, but whether it is Isikioio or not. 

• FiizAt and Hmustti, p- XIV. 

t Sir A. «f.* p. 6^- 

I 1 p^ume tl» Mongoloid raw tefemd to £• Uw Eskiam. 
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To^tutr wboBo work b ft model of reacfl-rch, lays no particular stt&ia on this ebam^ter 
of the faco^ but simply enutnorates it along with several others os one of the features 
wliich alJv the akiill with those of the Eskimo, Thus, towards the close of his 


meojoir* he gives the following 

Indice cranien 
Capaciti^ cranienne 
Indice palatin 
Itidice nasal ^ 

Indice orbitaire 
Angle naso^malaire de Flower - 
Profondeur ties orbites * 
DianiStro transTcrse de la face 
Ind. de haul de la face (dia, trai^ 

Indice de larg. de la face (Ug. naso- 

aiv, = 100). * . - 

Torsion de rhumems 
TaiUe - . . - , 


tableau synoptique :— 

^ Qiancelado. Esquimaux. CrS-Magrion 


y. - 

{i 


- 

.. 

72'0l2 

72-19 

73-70 


- 

1710 

1520 

1590 

4- 

- 

67 03 

68*4 

71-1 


w 

42-50 

42*62 

45*9 



66-97 

87*8 

61-36 

-w 


145* 

144- 

T 



50*5 

57-7 

T 



140* 

135- 

us¬ 

= 100) 


72-85 

72-2 

es <41 

T. max. 


131 

m 

144 

1. malairc 


144 

150 

100 

T. jugal 


154 

157 

? 



140 

143 

1 



1*50 

1-54 

1-86 


It was on this retnarknble asseniblage of similar eharactent that Tesrtut based his 
conclusions, or, to give his own words: “ Cea rapprochements de chi^rea l^timeront 
nos conclusiomi en faveur d’une parent^ plus ou moins ^troit eihstaot entre 
rhopuue de Chaneebdc ct lea Etkitiimaux actuela/* It is the same w ith Euggt^n 
who, w'hen he sums up very bridly the moat eaMent rcsemblajiccs of the Chancclade 
skull to the Eskimo does not even mention the breadth of the face. The features 
which do impress him are the low stature (alxmtl-fiO in.) accompanied by a volum- 
iuous skull (cmnial capacity^ 1700 e.e.), marked hypaiatenocjephaly, the vault 
having a typical roofdLke form, the faoe strongly leptorrhine and the orbits with a 
massive low^r margin. 

We now come to the orbits of which Sir A. Keith writes ■ The eye-sockets 
“ are of moderate dimensions — not deep from upper to lower margin as in Ealdmo 
*'' skulls/ 't Statenients stich as this, 80 directly contiar^* to tlie fact, unable us to 
iinder^tancl hoiv this author has been led to an eironcoiis conclusion* Teatut gives 
measurements of tb^ height and breadth of the orbitSj which I am able to conJirm 
from my ow n observations. They are as follows : — ^ 

Breadth. Height. 

L^fft orbit - ' - - - - 39 or 3§ mm. 32 mm, 

Kight orbit 37 mm, 34 mm. 

He remarks on the inequality of the two orbits and finds it difficult to decide 
whether it is original or produced in the restoration of the face* but inclLucs in favour 
of the former altenuitive. 

From the average of the two be obtains the mean index [height X lOOj'S)* 
which is 8ii^97* In the Greenland Eskimo the mean index is ThuBn the 

Chanectade orbits arc slightly more hypsiconch than the average ^kiiuoSp 
not deep from upper to lower margin, but afightly deeper. 

Finally we have to consider those characters of tlie lower jaw which Sir A. 
Keith considers inconsistent with Eskimo affinities. “ He had not the projecting 
jowls of tlic Eskimo, the distance between the angles of fiis lower jaw was only 


• L. Tettut, 1^. «!., p. 111. 
t Kir A- Keiib, p, SO- 

I As by FCmit mnd HjuisaD and hmtd on tha mcasuremenlft of 318 skulls. 
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“ &3 mm., wbereM in the Eskimo and other races to be mentiotied later, this*— 
tbe bigonia] diameter—’will often amotmt to llO- or even 120 mm.” 

Tlio mean length of tbo blangular dJameter determined by FOrst and Hansen 
from 100 mandibles of the Greenland Eskimos is 109-7 ± 0 65, but the range ia 
given as from 00 to 13^ m.rtn The minimum, however^ is only found in tbe female 
niandiblOp but 04 mm. has been recorded from one of undetennined sex, and 
05 mm^ iroiD a man'ti mandible. 

It is more important, however, to observe that the Chancelade mandible is 
abnormal and that the esceptionaJly low value of the biangular diameter is capable 
of explanation. In the course of his life the Chancelade man received a terrible 
l>low" on the right side of hia head^ which fractured the skull in the temporal region 
and drove the broken fragment of bone inwards. The line of frBcture runs tlirongh 
the lower part of the |)arietal and the upper part of the squamosal bone and boimds 
an oval ai^a 63 mm, in breadth by 50 mm. in height. Testut cites the coae of 
a glmitar fracture experienced by a coachman whose Jiorses ran away with him. 
The coachman succumbed to bis injury; the man of Cbanccladep witJiout medical 
assistance, but favoured by bis splendid vitality, survived. Tlio w'onnd healed 
completely; a cicatrico remains to recoffl the injury, Testut also cahs attention 
to certain differences which distinguish the right from Use left side of the mandibular 
ramus and proposes to explain them as a consequence of the accident which may be 
supposed with great probalulity to have injured the right temporal and niosseter 
muscleu, so tliat the work of mastication was imposc^l chiefly m- entirely on the 
corresponding muscles of the left side. 

If now we examine the left ramus, wo find nothing very remarkable about it 
l>eyond the facts pointe^l out by Testut. It is in every way comparable with tlie 
ramus of an Eskimo jaw; and in particular it slants outwards m it descends, so 
tfiat on the inner side a vertical line drawn from the lingula downwards meets a 
hoii^nta] surface 6 mm. inwanla of the inner boundary of the lower edge of the 
ramiiH. .4 similar line drawn upwards from the region of the gonion on reaebiug 
the level of the edge of the eigmoldal notch is removed from it by the z^me du^tance 
of fi mm. 

In tbe right ramns, however, this outward slope baa disappeared or is even 
slightly reversed, so that the gonion Uea some 4 or 5 mm. inwarda from the foot Of 
a vertical hne dropped from the middle of the sigmoid notch^ t.e.i S or 0 min. 
nearer the medial sagittal line than it should do if it were truly normal. It is, 
therefore, extremely probable that before tlic accident the jaw might have 
presented a hiangular breadth of over 100 mm., as the jaws of nearly 20 per cent, 
of the existing Greenland Eskimoss ano known to do. “ The great development 
of the chin,” to w hich Sir A. Keith refers, is by no means uncommon among the 
Rskimos; it may bo added that the Chancelnde chin is not oidy well developed 
but pointed, and even pointed chins are not unknown among the Eddmos. 

Of the other ehoracters presented by the lower jaw and not alluded to by 
8 ir A. Xcith* I need oidy meittioii the breadth of the ramus^ for the exitding Eskimoa 
are distinguished by Its magnitude. “ It is in the breadth that we hnd the enormous 
“ dimensions, to which the low'er jaws of other races can licarceiy show any 
” counterpart/* so write Furst and Hanisen,* who give 6-21 mm. zls its 

mean v lUue, A TAiigc of from 32 to 40 mm*, and a cetitrtil group of from 3S-^2 mm. 

Tho breadth of tht raniua in tho Chancelfldu jaw ja 43 inm. 

This brings the critieal port of my at iitly to an end, it may attve to clttir tho 
w'ay for tiie more complete sjuteiiiatic statometit which I hope soon to liaw^rMc^ 


for pubiicatioti. 


W, J, HOLLAS. 


* FQmt and KanHfl, op. «!., p. ICS. 
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Dia^rtase* Of foui* Spoclca and one Sub-»p^*cioa of the Genua 
Homo* Btj IF. P^rajL 

Jn a paper at- the SoutbamptOA meetijig of the Britbih jVssaciatjon I 
contendwl that a naturoJ closaificatioa of uaan woe impOBgjibie, unless w& adopter! 
the methods of the z^oolo^Lstfi^ fwid prepared the Wfty for siieh a class!fieation by 
neeognismg the existence of species of the genufl as we recogaiso species of 

the gonna FHis, or the genus Prin^itla. 

In the case of man^ howovor, the task is complicated by the fact- that* though 
it is easy enough to recognise several distinct types of naan—** YelJow-races/* 
Negroida, the "Nordic and " Alpine/* and so on—one caimut find " conummiticB ** 
of individuals displaying the same uniformity of ph^^ieal characters that one find^? 
in the case of all other Mammals. And this because man has never been Bubjeetefl 
to the same factors of isolation, but has freely Lntcrhml ’with alien races. 

Though this intcrmiiigLing has confused our records, it baa not destroyeii 
them. It is still possible to lind what we may call specific and lo detect 

the salient features of such t 3 'pc« in various combLuatlons in individuals of miscul 
descent. 

The old conception of a ** species ” was baaed on the aasuRiption that true 
Hpecics would never interbreed, or that tlic resultant h^-brids would prove infertile. 
The fallacy of this view is proved up to the hilt by the facUity with Tivhieh aharply 
defin€?d species, bucIi as the mallard and the pintuO, not to inention numerous others 
among the Anatidm, and the various speciea of Fhaslanida^ can be induced to 
interbreed, producing fertile hybrids. The ^lanimals furniEli a number of similar 


cases. 

YVhat is to be understood by the term species was admirablj^ expressed 
by Mr. Tato Regan, in his PrKsrdential adiirosa at the Southampton meeting of 
the British Association^ " A species,” he says, ” is a conimumty, or a number 
" of related comui unit ice, whose distinctive morphological characters are, in the 
“ opinion of a competent systematisi, flufficiently definite to entitle it^ or tliem^ 
** to a specific name. Groups of higher or louder ranks than species can lie delki€?d 
" in a similar way. Thus, a sub^ftpccica is a community, or a number of related 
" communitiEs, whose distinctive morphologioal characters are not, in the 
ByflteiuatiBt's opinion, Eufficiently definite to merit a specifier namen but are 
“ sufficient to demand a sub-apocifio name. Simi!arl 3 '^ a genus is a species^ or a 
" number of related species* w^boso distinctive morphological ohorflctera entitle it^ or 
them, to jKmeric rank/' 

" There are* of courao* many species bo distinct from all others and so uniform 
"" throughcjut their range that everyone is agreed about them; but frequently 
" the iimite and contents of a species* as of a genus, are a matter of opinion. Ko 
" systematist- bas^ or ahould have, any rule aa to the amount of difierenco reqtiiretl 
for the recognition of a species, or a aub-ppccice; he i^ guidtid by convenimee. 
” In practice it- often happena that geographical forma, representing each other 
" in difft-rent areas, are given only sub-Bpecific rank* even when they are w^ell 
defined, and that closely related forms, not easily distiaguished, ar€^ given 
” specific rank wlion they inhabit the same area but keep apart.” 

The soundness of this reofloning few will dispute. But in so far as man is 
concerned it may be urged that we do not find " communities ” of Eq^ecics more 
or loss sharply defined. This is true. Nor can we pick at random any mdividual 
from any given community, or any skull from a series representing any given com¬ 
munity, and designate that man* or that skull, tho type of the specie represented 
by that community. Our specific cbaracters^ it would seem, can generally' ool^^ 
be detennmed after intensive study of a large series : and they must be sought 
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for first aniDiig strongly differentiated types—Xogro; NogriJlo; Tasmanian; pre^ 
Dravidianj Pol^Tiosiftn; “ ^fongoMd/" and so on. The type iselectedp oocnparison 
with this will roveat the nuture of tlie TEuii&l intermixture which has taken place 
in the rost of that, speelas^ as t have shown in the case of tho ^laods and the 
Papuaju?^ for cxamplo, 

WTiete hybrids between two or more speeios of the .-liiatidm, or the PlkasEaiiidcc 3 i 
are coacernedp we can detect the nature of the combination by means of the 
piumagOp and also by stnictural difforonccss, and this tilth little or no hesitation, 

Tlie same roiitiits of hybridisation are to be seen in the case of the genus Homo^ 
and the detection of the natiiru of tJie cross will become increasingly easy as crfunap 
and other morphological dkaracters, bocomo more intensively studied. The detection 
of this evidcace constitutes a now field of ajithropolo^eAl researeh, of which the 
first-fruits were subioitted in my paper just referred to, wherein will be found more 
detailed argumorits. 

This method, how^ovet far it may fall short of what wc dcsko, will at least servo 
us infinitely bettor than the arerago mdiceSp” which so far have formed the basis 
of our cl&^iticationi, and hence the Incongruous results which they have yieIde<L 
Our classification^ in shortp if it ii^ to express genetic affinity, and it is useless if it 
docs Dot^ luust bo based on morphological characters, and not on a compromise 
Ijkstwocn phyi^ical characters, superficjal and skeletal: and cultural charactenk 
borrow^ed from tho otlmologist. 

The following new apeeies and suh-spocloa are described in this Paper : — 

AxiiAXAK NEoaiTO, Hiftm mincepmi*- 

Skull with glii1>ella and dupmciljar^- ridgea mqd-wately dovulopcKi, froutKi emiEimic^ juiirfd t 
turietal well de'^'elep^i dividiMi by a alight mniina li-chro; otbita quadrangulAT, with 

tho long Axia oblii^uQ: tufcdis long^ inodcrfitflly wide; pyrilonn Aperture AliArply di^&oed^ hamI 
ipme. long; rue^teld mmii. 

Tj-ps Ahull 1 €blL Mufl. Brit. fNftl. Reg, No. 3h9.^d- Andaman lekndfl :—L. 171. 

B. 139, (I. 81.1 Bh. I3fl, (1,79 ) Bp. D2. Bn. 92. (L IOO.F, a. 81^) Xw. 2h Nh.HlS. fL3l,) 
Np. 04. Be, w^ 124. (I. 52.) Oil# 31. Ow. 39, BiacbycopImUc. Hypiitstanoc^phalic. 51™- 
gnatboufl. Lo^teirluno. Leptcproflcpic. 

KEehin*0+ SofTLo min^opaivs * 

Skull with g^abcUa aikI flUflrArjEjar^^ rid|^6a DbeoletC; fmotltl cmmCnrCS AEi|bt; p&ri^tal 
cminmuhoe leoderaUi; orbitA quAnlmmgular; ruetAk long at^d normw, 

T>i>a skull: Oolli Mus^, Brit* {Xat, Hist.) 84.4.23,1# " Kubu," Sumatm !—L. 173. B, 133* 
(L t6.) Bb. 131. tl. 75.) Bp. 90. Bn. fi&. (1. 90. F.a 77.) Xw, 23. Xh. 43. (I. 50.1 -B# 52; 

Bi. 12L (1,31}. MeftalieepbAli^. Mati4<K5*phalic, OrthognatlKUta. ^^Iraorrliine, Lflptoprooopic. 
Fig, fi. Pi# IVi *^Rep. HumAn Oonui^ Call. Brit. Om. Exprd. Dutch Nifw Giiin-aA. 1910#^* 

VedoaM. Fiomo 

SkuU with glAbella fsehly d^'V^'lnpod; AuptECfliary ridgef WaU ; Iront&l eminence 

coDApicmciuA; pArietal omneneea welL-nmrked; orbits smiilh «iiiAdrangulAr; nasAhi long, 
modemtcly widsi meffcxlofit* 

Type ekuJl; Coh. Univ. 5Iiw. Oxon. No. 736, Groenwrll Coll. —L. 18S. 131. I-7IJ. 

Bb. 135. {I. 72) Bp. 90. Bn, 99, iL 07 Fjt. 77) Nw, 33, Nb. 49. (L 47? Xp. 06. Bi. 126. 
(I. 32.) Oh. 30, Ow, 37. DoUcliOcopluilIo. MotriocaphAlic. Orthognathoiu# Leptorrhilu^- 
Leptoprosopic# 

FlTECJAlf, liouw patat;h'micU^. 

Skull: stipm-orbitAi ridges IhAiy; cxtomil aegulAr erbitn] procftsses pr&luberiiit : 
a Blight medlAn froatal ri%e; temporal buHaio; paIaIo laTgu, with a coiwpietiaue mrurt 
liAlutinus mogA^lent: orbitA large. 

Type tlcull # Coll, Mus. Brit, (Nat. Hifit.) Rrg# No, 99A-27.1. Tiuita del Fuego:'—L# 19$. 
B. 150 ir. 77} Bb. 147. { 1 . 76,) Bp. 103* Bn. 103. (I. 100 Fji. SO*) Nw, 23, Nh. 63. (1. 43} 

Np. 75. Ba. J42. (I# 53.J Oh. 33. Ow. 40. MesoMphilie. Mctriocepholic. M««ognAthom^ 
beptorrhine, IdpteprcMopic. FhirncraygOlUt, 

The following, described in my Boskop Report, J,i?„d./#t LV*^ 1925,, p. 179, 
were figured in my Report on human crania collected by the ** British Ornithologlata* 
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Union Expedition to Dutch Now Gumoa,” 1910^ VoL 3 (London ^ Francis Edwards), 
Australian, FI. n., Fig. 3. Poljneaiaiis PL V,, Fig. o. The skulh of the Negro 
and NegriJlo were not figured in the Boskop Keport, but contours thereof, and of 
the spccicfl described here, will be given in the NqvembEr number of 'Mmh. 

Aa I now wish to reatriet the name Homo ^piens to the NordiCj the following 
changes in nomenclature have become necessary :— 

AcHTRAOAi^^ Homa 

Homo njaunj LV., 19^5, p, l&fi, 

Pai.vaE3iA.N, Homo ^ondfntxnmw. 

Homo jrapifnj IS'-cTBii, J.R^A~Jr, LV., 1025, p. 190. 

The (M-Magtiard was described but not specificsdly named in tho Boskop 
Report. The name and deacriptlon is as follows 

Hfffm hrttrti. 

Type skull j TJi# Okl Man of Crfr-MuKrion^” Cr5-A[A|^non L. 20S. B. Ifil. (I. 7-1.1 
Bb. 137. (L Ud) Bp. ns. Bn. lU. (1. 103. Fm. 7».) X. w, N, h. 52. Np. 7a Bk. laj, (L 52J 
Ohi 27. Oyfm 42. DakniliaEi^tphalit]. Tnp^noc^plialic. ^resnipmtbuuA. L£>ptnproflopic. 

In the camparison betw'cen thU and the Bosknp skull in that Repc^^t, delete 
the last three lines on p. 189, and the fimt two lines on p. 190 as far as 
“ The auricular height/^ 'Lhls escaped me in correcting the proofs that 
Report. \\\ F. PYCR.4Fr* 


Gregory, 
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REVIEWS. 

Ethnology. 

Th€ Menace of Colour. By Professor J. W. Giegoiy, D,Sc., F,R.S. 
LoiHlon: JSeeley Semce. 11125. pp. 235. 12«, fW, net. 

This work docs not profess to be exhaustive. Indeed Asia, tho continent 
itliich the author pronounces to be " to-day, os throughout historic ticnes . . . 

the greatest menace to Europe .... the only coatinent which Is n direct 
** and early danger to the European race(p. 143) is dismissed in four pages. 
But, while not exliaustiT'e, the volume is suBiclently couiprehenslvc to justify its 
title and the euhjcct is handltnl wfth a tuosteiy which demands tho attention of oU 
who are intercate<l in questions which ratist more aiKl more engage the serious 
thought of statesmen and thinkers all the world over. 

The largest peetlons of the book are those devoted to regioiis in which the author 
has lind the opportunity of making observations and investigations on tho spot. 
Colour prohlenia in North America take np flO pages, those of .4frica upwonls of 
20 pages, and those of Australia, where tlic author was Professor of Geology in 
]tleihournc L’niveraity for several years, about 75 pages, exclusive of two inter¬ 
calated chapters, one on the question " Can the WTiite ilan colonise the TroplcB! ” 
the other on " Miscegenation and the Bcsult of Racial Interbreeding," as weQ as 
of the paragraphs devoted to Australia in the final chapter giving a summary of the 
author’s conclusions. 

Of the various solutions proposed for the Xegro problem in the United States 
tJiat which appeals to him os the most promiiiing of success ia -that of Maurice S. 
Evans, segregation within the United States through the establishment of “ arnaU 
self-contained agricultural negro communitios . ... in friendly business 

“ association w ith the □eighboiiring whites ” (p. 99); and it may be added that 
tho data which he furnishes on pp. 72 and 74 os to the relative efficiency of negro 
and white labour, data which wiU probably be eurpriaing to moat people, though not 
to those who have given attention to such questions, seem to justify the hope that 
tlie negroes in Anierica arc capable of acquiring the requisite ability os small formers. 
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It IB mipoBsibk ’without takitig up too much BpAce ctcu to touch on the authors 
treatment of the complicatod South African problems, but it ’ivould be ignoring 
’what IB regarded by some as tho main purport of the book to leave unnoticed the 
author's attitude to race probiems in Australia, He has bt^ been knowm aa a 
keen adv:ocato of the policy of a White Australia adopte<l by the Ooinmonwealth 
tmmodiately after its proclauiation- He Isaacs his advocacy on no arrogant 
oonvietionof the innate superiority of the European race. His pIna ia a rather 
curious one, that, confiidcring the oontributiana of that race to kumanity, and 
accepting the probability that the coloured races are to hold all Asia and Africa 
and to be predominant in South Ajaerka. we should recognise it as only fair that 
the three smallest ooiitinonte, Europe. North America and Australia, should bo 
assigned to the white race (pp. 1.10, 242). It is on this ground, couplcil ^th the 
belief that the association in mass of people of different race leads to jealousy, 
strife and race hatred fp. 341), that liD regards the policy of a White Australia aa 
desirabto, but he admite (p. la") that that jwlicy must meet two Bcrioua objwtioiia: 
first, the difficulties rai^ by the exclusion of British (jubjeots from a British 
territory and, second, the possible delay in the settlement of Australia. T.he 
first objection is met in a manner that is not likely to be accepted by the Indinoa 
who are most forwarrl in making it. The rofusai to allow an Indian to set up 
business in Australia, is, he argues, no mors inconsistent with his status as a member 
of the empire, than the refusal of Glasgow to aUow James Watt to irtart business 
in that city was inconriatent with his stattis as a Scotsman. As to the second 
objoetion, many will agree with biTii in holding this to he a minor consideration. 
There are many who consider that greater crilB are likely to result from too rapid 
than from retarded development. That the White Australia policy is not merely 
deeirablo but physiologically and economically possible the author holda to be 
amply proved. GEO- G. CHISHOUI, 


Stoddard, 
Lciaclou. 
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Ethtiology. 

Jferciaf i?eaJifiej fn Europe. By Lothrop Stoddard. A„M., Ph.D, 

C. Scribner's Sons. Pp, 2o2. X oj, 3 folding maps. 12s. tM. 

This is a vivaicioua running commentary on current political problems of Europe 
by an author w ho is Bometimes quite -a ell informed and -who is well kno’wn for his 
passionate belief in the absolute superiority of the tall fair long-headed group known 
as the Nordic Race, One has difficulty in accepting his Btatement that Englaiid 
ia ^ Nordic and that its civilization is fundamentally Nordic; it ie dear enough 
to those who ha-vo w'orked at physical anthropologj' that race-typea are largely 
abstraotioiw and that individuals approach them, but only occasionally illuBtrato 
them with any completeness. We cannot put men into Nordic, ,4lpioe and Mediter- 
nmean cIspsob as simply as Dr, Stoddard wialies, though he does allow that Germ^y 
has a large Xortlio-Alpinc element. The author is probably fairly comwt in Bceing 
the French people oa at presmt maitdy Alpine; his political speculations on this 
baoB, however, go rather far. IVrhape the thought which ia moat nccesaary as an 
accompaniment to a book of this kind is that tlio valuea of various types in practical 
hie can hardly as yet be eatimated flcrioualy and that in any caetc they are valuN 
relative to particular environmente and particular cireumstanoefl. And there is 
the further thought that differtmt types and aptitudes supplement one another and 
contribute to the enrichment of civilixation. One could Imagino another author 
who was impreaseri with the value of. say. Switzerland to European life writing a 
very different book of at least aa much value. Dr. Stoddard’s work is readable, 
rtimtdating and should be taken with the moderation and with tlio reserve which 
ia appropriate in 'isiTig all Btunulanta, <1- 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropology. British Associatton. 

The Proceeding's of Seciton H [Anlhropolcffg) at /Ac twenijf-fiflh Annual Mteliny f 110 
of the Britiah Assaaciation for the Admnecttient of Science, Smthampt^, lUb 
Atigmt 26 to StjikHiber 2, 1926. 

Sectiou H luft uiidiT the Pteaidciicy of Dr. Thoiias H. Ashbv, Direclor of 
the British School of Archawlogy At Bo mo, who took os th« subject of hia PreaidentinL 
Address, “ Engineering in .-^cient Rome,** denling wkli tin? road, water and 
drainago aystema. etc., of the city and its envirom, describing tJie existing 
remains and demonstrating tiie metJiods by wliieb the Romans had solved the 
enginevring problems wtiioli they met in the administration of a gn^at city and the 
organisation of their Empire. 

In view of Dm, Asurv’-S close conDcction with Roman studies in this country, 
arrangemetits Lad been made for a number of papers dealing with Roman Rntain 
to Ije presented to the Section, Tliese filled a wholo ilay of the programme, and 
covered the whole of the more important )n%-estigations now' l>eing carried on, with 
one or t wo exceptions. Among these were accounts of recent excavations in Scotlanil 
of Mr. S, X, Mil l e r, and in Wales by Dr. R, E, Mortimer WiHiKUBw; descriptions 
of the very interesting Roimm Potter’s Hut in the Xew Forest by .Mr. Herwoou 
Situser; of Roman Camps at Caw-thoni. near Pickering, Yorks, {these appear 
to be a new kind of Roman fortilkatim) by .Mr. Ias A. Riokmod, and of recent 
excavations at Wroxeter by .Me. DoxaLo Atkimsox. Mr. St. Plaih Baddeliy’s 
account of the Chedworth Roman villa and its grumps was a study of a great Roman 
viila in relation to its envirtaimeRt, social, administrative and industrial, os a single 
organism, on linos of " ag^oupment *’ which, it waa suggested, might prove fruitful 
on other sites. Arcbaologieal studies outside Britain included pa]>em on the rcoently 
discovered ** Precinct of Tanit," a Punic buriiii ground near the so-called Ports of 
Pimie Carthage, which ia supposed to Lave been connected with child sacrifice. 
Sir I'linders Pethie’s “ Earliest Ovilisation of Egypt ” dealt in fuller detail 
with the results of recent excavations described in the last issue of Man, Mh. S. 
CarsOX described further excavations on a site in Aiacedonja which hns produced 
relics of the early ^ean oolture and of the Bronzo Age and presented a paper, on 
behalf of ilR. W. A, Helrtley, on excavations on tw'o sites in the Vardnr 
VaUcy, Tliesc showcil three strata belonging to the Middle Holladic, Eronre and 
Iron Ages resiiectiveiy, the last phase of the Eroozo Age having been destroyed 
by fire. The general concliMion w-as that a largo homagonoous body of invaders 
was at the borders of the Greek world nt the beginning of the olcventh 
centiiry B.o. 

Turning to eommirnications which dealt with the earlier phases of prehistory, 
first place must be given to the account of the discovery of tlic Gahlean skull, bv 
Mr. TrHviLi.E-PETBE, and the deficription of the skull by Sir Arthur Kketh. which 
was certainly the most important item in the programme of the Section and ^rhaps 
it would be no exaggeration to say of the whole meeting of the Association. The 
circumstances of the discovery of this relic of early nsan in a cave near the Sea of 
Galilee are by this time well known. .Mr. Turvile.e-Pctre described the stratifica¬ 
tion of the deposite in the cave, which contain remains datable from recent times to 
the Bronze Age. Under these was a layer of fallen rock, beneath which the h-ontal 
bone of the akull was discovered in osspeiation with implements which were stated 
by ,Mm Garrod in the disctiasioD which followed the paper to ho unquest ion ably 
Mousterian. Careful examination fai!(d to reveal any possibility of the skull 
being a later introduction by burial or otherwise into the deporita in which it was 
found. Sir Arthur Ketth demonstrated the various anatomical details in which 
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the frogmerit of the skull cunioTmed to the Neanderthal type, but poiiited to curtain 
particulars in which it differed, notably in the greater height of the Tault. and in 
the thinner of the boiio, a characteristic, Lowofot, which might iws^iibly bo duo to 
its being femalo. These coraiaunications dealing with the skull and its discovury 
will bo presented at a meeting of the Royal .^tliropological Institute in the ooursu 
of the ourront month. 

The question of the antiquity of man was raised by Sm W. Boyd Daw«i>‘S 
in a coromunioation in which he deprecated dating by terms of years “ and upheld 
■■ strongly the view that man disappeared from £urop* during the submergence 
" of the Atlantic border, a pt'riod separating the l^pehiatoric from the Ploistoeenc 
" Period,” iln. L. S. Fauteb and Mr. A. C HiNTOJf described the fauna of some 
Pleistocene gravels at Clevedon, Somer&et, formed about lato Jfouiiterian or Auriguan. 
ian times, MiS.s Gauhod dealt with tba Upper Palteobthic Age in Britain, 
arguing from certain divergencies in the various industries that England w'as to a 
certain extent “ provincial " and cut off from her noigiibours to the South in 
>fagdalcniaji times, and Mb, 0. G, S. CRAWroSo diseussed the effect of climate on 
migration in the Neolithic Ago in Britain. Mr, T. F. Hkwer described the excavation 
of some round barrows in the Mendipa wiiich have produeod beakers and cinerory 
urns and ue pccubarly rich in flint implements, Proves^OR H- d- Fleure 
prosenlcfl on behalf of M, Lb Rovxto, who was unfortunately unaldo to be present, 
a discussion of the problems of the Megaliths of l4^ ^iorbihan. Hrit-tajty, in which 
ho assigned the monuments to the c^ariy Ago of ^lutal, Some of tlic Email mounds 
marked by a menhir are pre*metal; momiaients built of large blocks are later in 
dato. This civilisation lasted down to the Iron Age and probably to tbo coming 
of the Romans. Colonel Pb Gl'^ris doscribod the megalithic culture of Guernsey. 
Mr. E. TorLMiN JficOLLB gave an accomit of the excavation of the important 
barrow of Lft Koguo Bie. Jersey, which had brought to light a passage dolmen in 
A perfect state of preservation, cruciform in plan and oriented east and west. On 
one of the uprights were about 2i> cup-raarkB. The floor had Iwen rifled, but 
some human hones, and potter3'^ of a ritual or votive character were diacovered. 
The monument belongs to a transition period between the Neolithic and Bronze 
Aged. 

Mr. H, J. E. PkaiCK esliibited and ileiacribed il number of maps Hhowing the 
tlij^trlbutioii of RrehscologituI remfliuB ia wMch attention was tailed, in particularp to 
the Tolue of the Ordimoce Survey l map of BritaLn for thia work. 

Ill physical aiitliropology, Mr PYCHAfT dealt nith the ebi^ification of inEm in a 
paper oi which part is publLhed In ihm Usne of Man. Mb. H* N. SAtASfA^^ dealt 
with the inheritatico of facial t^jrpo among Jow'Sj and Mr. Talbot Rice gave tfje 
results of observationji made WRong the modern inhahitaata of the region around 
Millah* who belong to the DormaJ typo of the Xorth Arabic worlds and were clanaiticd 
by him as Somites "—members of tho Mediterriviican group. Among tJm etlmo- 
grapluoal papers which hlled the programrae of one day, mention may bo made 
of Captain Hiltos Simi^on's deseiiption of tho cinematograph fiJnia taken by 
Mji. HAiiSELEB among the Shawiya of the Aurea, Ha 31 BLy’s analytris of the 
flistHbutlon of tatu atwl its anthropological significance. Miss Black^lan^s descrip¬ 
tion of pottery-mRkiiig inetiioda in njicient and modem Egypt and CATTAtN Pitt- 
Bite Its^3 account of the people of Aua, one of the Bismarck Arc hipelago group to 
tho north east of New Guinea. Me, E. J. WayI-and exhibited an interesting senes 
of fitono tools from Uganda and Mr, Carlixe a series of photograplis illustrating 
the Bosnian house. A euggrative commiinication hy Peofessoe H, J. Rose offered 
an explanation of Ritual Combat as an oEoring of courage or skill in arjns 
analogous to a saorifico of blood or flesh. 
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CORRESPONDE NCE. 

Egrsrpt: Arolieeology. Brunton. 

Early Man Fn Eeypt* 

To iht Editor of ^Ian. iM 

—With referedce tfl Sir Flinders p 0 trie^"s article in it AN, !925, 78, I lUu 
may bo porzuitted to point out one or two factti which, are of importance, but which 
have BO far not l*oen publicly referred to. 

The carJy Predynastic Egyptians buried in the cenieteriefl at Badari [tlie 
Badarian ” Egyptian!^) were users of copiwr. In one quite untouched grave lay 
a child. Hound the noeh was a string of typical ” Badarian ” heads, which I removed 
myself. Two or three beads» made of narrow copper ribbon^ were w'oiznd round the 
stone Wads. In another gravc^ partly plundeTi.*d, was a stout copper pin or l>orer. 

The ** Badarian ” culture (to be carefully distinguished ftom the Fayum " 
culture of Miss Caton-Thompson) has the strongest aMnity with the Nubian—^most 
especially in the pottery forms and technique. The " ripplcii ” ware lb cainniDn to 
the south of ii^gypt, though it is no doubt later in date. l>r, 11. E. Derry, who baa 
csamuicd sonae ^ of the skulk from Badari, states that the type i^ essentially the 
same as the Predynaalic E^'^tian, but with some Xegroid tendencies, 

GITY BRUNTON. 


Africa : ArobBeologry, Thomas. 

PalieollthFc Oav4 P&fntlnits. 

Jo fAfi Editor of ^Uk. f flit 

Stttr—In ilAXj 1923, IBl, 1 made tbe statement, that Obermaierk test iUt 
to the plato of Had^hra Maktnha {Munich : Kurt Wolfl) would coonect the 
rock pamtiiigs of Africa Minor with the i>ftheoUthio art- of sout hern Franco and Spain,, 
and added tliat the two eeries appear to be formally identical and are probably 
contemporaneous. These inferences turn out to be errQnc?oue now that the whole 
work is before ns. Obermaier suspends judgment- as to the age; he holds that a 
portion of tbe African products nia3'" be late paheolithic;, but, bearing in mind that 
the stages of African art grade into one another down to the present dav, he holds 
tliat the Chronological difficulties raked by a theory of contempomneity are very 
considerable^ Not only sot but the alnii^t complete absence of rock art from 
Mauritania and Numidia, compared with the more soutlii?riy ilktricta* makes it clear 
that the art, even if contemporaneous, was independent in the two areas. Tlib is 
further mEidc clear by the history^ of the two schools, for that of Spoon remained 
true to ^ nature,^ w hile in Africa scversl stages arc distinguiahablo, onding in a 
Echcmatic and lifeless stj^le. 

Even in form the two serica cannot Tie regarded a* identicaJ, for, thougli 
individual African Boenw are ag great art in their wav as the beat produetB of Spain, 
BB a whole the peifornmnce of Africa Slmor is conaiderabl}- behind that of the 
Iberian pcnui'^iila; hiimaji portraiture is especially weak. 

My apologies are duo to ilr, Tristram for baaing' a criticism of his theory 
upon what toms ont to be an unsound foundation. But Obeitnaier's view, 
bas^ on the topography and DtientatLon of the material now ptibiished is that in 
Africa Minor hunting magic was at the root of the practice of this art, 1 have, 
at any rate, not cited against Mr, Tristram one who really supports his view. 

NORTHCOTE W, THOMAS, 


Evkb ajn> Sfottiswoous, Ltd, HiaMaitaty’, Printan^ East Harding Straw, London, E-C,-l. 
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ORIGINAL ABTICLESp 

With Plate L 

Anthropologry: PhysicaL Pycraft. 

Ort the n^Go^nltlon of several Speclee of Post-Moiislerlan wran: 4|1C 
and the Need foi-eupersedln^ the Fmoltfort B&se-Une. % W* P. lUv 

F^raft. ll'iifA Plate L. 

At thfi iSouthaioptQn zDeeting of the British Ai^oclation I brought forward a 
plea for the recognition of epccLl^c typ&e in tJie Genus UomOf and a drastic to vision of 
our raethodfl of craniology. [Desiring, at the earliest posHible moinctnt, to pUce 
on record tho diagncwwa of four apecles, and one sub^fspeoies described at that meeting 
hy way of a k>c^gimiing^ I published a brief suminary of tuy contenticuis in JIan, 09, 
together with the diagnoses. The complete paper read at that meeting and the 
description of two additional Epeciofl^ now follow. 

in preparing my Report on the Boskop skull I became more and more convinced 
of the ftbaolute necessity of breaking away from the traditional conception of the 
Genus Homo, and dcllnitely recognising i^e exiatence of an Indcfbiite number of 
epwieSt and sub-species. I my definitely toeogniding " advisedly;* because the 
Ijropoaal is by no mcanE novelj since Giufirida Rnggeri, Lapoiige, BipJe}', and otherH, 
have already done this in a loose way. So far, however, their work in this regard 
has been ignored by anthropologists. Indjeed, thus fate was inevitablej sLnee their 
Bpccica ” were never properly defined. 

It is a dreadful thing to aay^ and I hope I aliall l>e forgiven for saying it—but 
our conception, as anthropologlsta, of “ Races and Species and “ SomatO' 
logical Units ” ra in a state of '' mush.” Compare the schemcfi for the Classification 
of Alan which have Ix^cn published by anthiopologistfl, British, Continental and 
Americnn^^—and I have just added another myst'lf-—and see what you can make of 
them ! There is not one—^xcept^ of course, mine; and I am prepared already to 
pick holes ” in that—which will stand the test of criticism^ 

Why is this ? Bricfiy, ^jecause all have lieen built up of materials whicli cannot 
po&sibly hong together. Abstract conceptions, ethnical and superficial somato- 
[ogical characters, have been hopelessly mi^ed up. As a sample of such classi¬ 
fication,” Jet me take that of Dr. Griffith Taylor, given in his paper, The Evolution 
and Distribution qf Race, Culture, and Language (Geographical Eeview, XI, 1923, 
p. 54). He sugge^sts a xonal distributian, based on the average cephalio index of 
variouH jicopIoB; and ranges all the main races strictly in order according to their 
average cephalic index. It would be hard to put forward a more unconv'inciiig 
proposal Now, let us see where the pursuit of ” cophaHc indices ** wUl lead us in 
this matter. Dr. Griffith Taylor's scheme is briefiy this :— 

Zone Ir^Negrito typ^: Kegnilos; Negcitcdw tkll j»ii»wJuiL mbeed i ami ’I'aniiianiaiu, 
winch aw Kogrito half-cafftoa wilh tbo Dravidian-.4ufftra1irms. 

Zonk H.^—Loww Negro t Sudsam atiiJ Waafe Coast r&eea; Papuans and SouUiem 
Molimeiiane. 

Zonk m.—HigbEEr Negro, or Moufiterlan rscefl ± Bantu, Aurtraliaiu; Botocudo^ 
l>nividiaitH. 

Zone tV— Homite* Mid Sfimitog; Ethioplaaii, Koltontota; Hi^lior Stelanonoruii 

Iberiana, Copta, Eirusciuus, PortugUGeo^ Panjabi, Igorota; Moriort: MiaroaMianfl; Ealdmo; 
Hnrana : Sad; OuiJ Ybllgatie. 

Zo^E V+^NorcUc nwea: The higher i the Alpinwi; AlplnoB in AmU; Pfdw- 

SiberiAEij], Tungus^ Ac, Tibeto-ChinOHi; Late Ar^'an and Atpino pooplca in AmerJea. 

It would be difficult, surely^ to produce a more incongruous mixture : or a better 
illustration of the hopelesaness of obtaining any results, w'hJch can be of the slight^t 
nse, derived from the appeal to “average indices” of any kind whatsoever, 
“ Culture and Language ” have no place in Phyiiical Anthropology, They belong 
to another “ Universe of Discourse.” 
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The futility of cmr present methods of divui&tion in endeavotiriog to determinG 
the Btatiifl of any given race, is well shown in the eEorta which have been made to 
define what is meant by a Polynesian, an Australian, Papuan, tir Taamaniaii^ Iot 
example. 

In 1915 I was writing a Report on ^ Collection of Skulls from New Guinea, and 
it became imperative to compare the Papuan with Polynesian akuUs: sinee it was 
clear that these Papuan skuUs were, many of them, largely infused ^vith Polynesian 
blood. The only figure of a skull I could find* in any of the numerous books I con 
suited, which was definitch^ asserted to be Polynesian, most emphatically was not 
of that racOi or as 1 now prefer to eay, “ Species.^* Ail these books gav^e mo the 
colour of the skin, and eyes, the character and colour of the hair, stature, and ao 
on, but ahsoltitely no iuformation about the ekuU. 1 therefore had to find my 
Polynesian. The result of that piece of in veaUgation is given in the Report 3K?fcrred to. 

The Polynesian skull, I found, in short, is one of the meet easily distingtiished of 
all human skulls; as I hope to show pneaentlj. Taking this as a standard of com¬ 
parison it was possible to demonstrate Polyneeian intermistitre, not only among the 
Papuans, hut also throughout the whole of the PaclBc lalandH, 

The Maoriea^ whose Polyneaiati blood none will doubt, can be shewn to be by 
no meanfl racially pure. The Jforiori conform far more itniformly to my Folyneaian 
standard : and this is important; inasmuch aa Elliott Smith holds that the j^lorlori 
are of the same stock os the Armenoids,” w^ho, he contends, originated in the 
Hindu Kush, and left witness of their wandeziiigB in Egyptian tombs, and British 
graves 1 But be this as it may, the Polynesian of skull has an existence in 
fact; and ia not an abstract conception, as are so many of our standards to-day. 
But to this theme I mu^t return. 

The Tasmanian, again, by almost uni vernal consent, is a hybrid race. But 
here the consensus of opinion ends ; for the most diverse opinions have been expressed 
as to ita admi.vture. So great an authority as Dr. Hadden tells us that the Tasmanian 
may be regarded as a somewhat gencralked variety of the Negrito-Papuan stock 
. . . Even Dr, Duckworth refuses them recognition as a separate ' ^ race t 

merging them in hie Group whose diatributian is given os Australia with 
Tasmania, Melanesia, New Guinea, sporadicaUv throughout Oceania and also in 
Africa.” 

This is, to say the least* a somewhat nebuloua ** Group ”; and the place of the 
Tasmanian is uu* within it. It would indeed bo hard to find a flkull-typo more 
pronounced, and unmistakcable* than that of the Tasmanian. It has left on indelible 
mark in New Guinea, and it can be traced through Australia, from north to south 
into Tasmania, Such being the case, there is small room for surprise in the fact that 
many Tasmanian skulls can he found showing evidence of atieq blood. 

The prolonged sojourn of the Tasmanian in New Guinea, as 1 pointed out in 
1916, producedt by his mtcircroasing with the earlier inhabitants, apparently Pre- 
Dravidian and Negrito,—the Papuan. About this there can be little room for 
doubt. 

But for the fact that ethnical and somatologicaJ characters ore so inesiricahly 
mixed up by anthropologista, we ahotdd never have hod the contention that Gie 
natives of Tcfrrea Straits were '^Papuana.'* ^^atially tliey ate Anstfalians, 
though there ie indubitable evidence of Negrito as well as of Polynesian blood aanong 
them. 

My interpretation of the origin of the Papuan profcsundly afT-cets cxurcjit views 
aa to the ne^id " descent of the Oceanic Negroes.” For if I am right, these, 
and the “ Negntoa/’ can no longer be regarded as derivatives of the African Negro^ 
unless we regard aU oa derived from Homo low^ Pre-Dravidiaii stock, through the 
Tasmanian, or some near ally. 
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This oiuet affect our conception of the “ Mclanesiitn.” As at preaent understood 
the “ Melanesian ” is a compound of diven»e cnltupeSt and equally divemo racial 
intermixtures. It may well be that we shall, aa 1 suspect, find the type of the 
Melanesian in the skulls brought back from Easter Island some yeoia ago by lord 
Crawford. These aro now in tho British ^luseum. When I came to examine them 
I found that they disclosed not tho slightest trace of Polynesian blood : thougb 
Easter Island is supposed to be one of tho fsstnesscs of the Polynesians, tn this 
view I was confirmed by my colleague Captain Athol Joyce, who hod como to tho 
same conclusion on other grounds. Isolation from the rest of the Pbeifie kept 
these early eettlers relatively pure. 

The Australian, again, has been jast as wocfullj' nusinterpreted. Our present 
conception of the aborigines of Australia is founded on general averages compounded 
mainly on superficial somstological characters, interpreted to harmonize with cultural 
charactere. So far as craniology is concerned no more has been done th^ to take 
the averages of a number of indices. PfpgmflS in tbia direction is imjKiasible. .i^y 
careful exomiaation of a large series of skulls will show, clearly enough, that mey 
contain evidence of cousiderablo racial intcrmiitiirc. They arc to be regarded 
as of Pre-Dravidian desamt, and tho Pre'Dravidians had more than a little of 
Slousterian blood. It is time, then, that we realised that aU skulls from Australia 
are not necessarily “ .iustralian.” 

But let me return to the Polynesian. Dr. H addon intorpreta the Polynraim 
as a derivative of the Himalayan, or “ Mongolian ” stock. “ The Pol^esia^V’ he 
remarks in his most suggestive and stimulating “ Races of Mankind,’ are 
" to plajw , as they are a compotrite people; on the whole they may be regarded as 
“mainly of Xesiot and Proto-Malay origin, but the ‘ Mongoloid ’ characters ^ very 
■■ attenuated, and there is probably another non-Mongoloid element which is very 
briiciiyccptsklic t some a Mftlflii.efl.iaii strain 

No fiioe, I veotuie to think, hafl beftn more misundftratood tliaii the Foljnefiifln. 
Vetr I ha^e alniacly reniflrked, the Poljmeeiaii skull is one of the nioflt GhftTflctftdffho 
of all hotnjm skulls : and it ia quite certain that it has oothijig in compion with the 

Mongoloid flkuU. , w , t j t jt 

In the Report on skullfl from New GuineAp to which I have Already rcierreat 

I pointed out a striking hkftncflfl between this and skullfl from Oregon ajid California. 
Thftflo and the typical PolyneflLan Hknll^ bear a moit wonderful likeness to skulls 
from Buenofl AiiW C Tigru ") and .^kanaas, which have been deflcrilxd by 
Dr, AM Hrdlicka. Their superimposed contouifl are admirably shown in Sir Arth^ 
Keith^s ** Ancient Types of Man/' The infftienee aeftins unavoidahle, that the 
“ PolynftsiflJi ** ia a migrant from jVmerifta. This much wafi urged more ^an eighty 
5 Tara ago by EiliS p but that view never found favour with anthrofJologiiitR. 

Yet this interpretation seemfl more probable than that these foBsil men from 
Oregon, Califomiflv Arkansos, and Buenoa Aires found thftir way into America from the 
Pacifio; From their Antiquity it is extremely improbable that they would have hod 
the means of making so tremendous a voyage. It seems much more likely i^flt later 
dcecendajite of these pcople^who, and this is Bigi^cant. enjoyed fl woe rang?e 
in America—at a much later stage in their history migrated into the 

U my interpretation of this matter finds acceptancftT ^ matter which h^ long 
troubled us will bo eleaml tip. Tho common likeness between all these akuUs, and 
it is a most surpmingly close hkeness^IoBer indeed than that between an3- other 
known series of fossil or recent akuIb-H^ he no mere coincidence i but impli^ 
a common origin. The suggestion, then, that the Polyncaian on^ftted m 
America cannot, 1 venture to think, be lightly diflimsflcd. He a, m short, identical 
with ray //. aundaicenat^. 
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So far, I tave had little opportunity of exaininiog Anierind skulh. But in 
one particirkr I can conUrm Ik. Haddon'g commeiitii on the Neo-Amerinds. In 
regard to the Tebuekhe. he remarks " The On a of eaetem Tieira del Fucgo are 
probably a brancli of the Teliuelcho." It would rather aeera that the caee should 
be put the otiicr way about. That is to Bay the Fuegian, by isolation, has retauied 
his primitive character, while the Patagonian haa tieen modified by intermixture 
with other races. One has but to compare the superimposed contours (Plate L,^ 
fig. o) of the two to see that the Fuegian Is eridciitly the purer bred. 

The Fuegian pkuU bos a quite characteristic form, and roust ]>e taken as the 
type of distinct spccica—//. pcttachmicua. 

The much smaller akulls in the British Museum, from Bolivia and Peru, seem 
to he derivatives of this iypOf modified by alien blood yet to be traced. At the 
present momcTit I hesitato to accord them sub-specific rank. 

One passes naturally from the consideration of the AmcrLndin to that of the 
Old World jlsiaticft. The Thibetans are commonly regarded as of mixed otigin 
but the form of the skull and their isolated position seem to suggest that, like the 
Tasmanian and the Fuegian, they are really relics of a relatively pure stock, preaerved 
by their rclativei_v Isolated position. 

Dr. Haddon regards them as a “ mixed race of his Asiatic Xanthodernis. 
The " BchI pa." ho tells uis, belong to his Paroean " Group. But there ia another, 
“ longheadetl, with nearly regular features, long, fairly w^eU-ahaped ncee, witii a 
good bridge. Si^kulls from the eastern provlnc© of Kharos, wbich evidently belong 
“ to tliis clement, are described as dolichO'inesoeepbaLic, broad faced, mgged anrl 
“ massive. They differ from the southern dolicho-ccphals of South Asia, and 
evidently represent an ancient stock, adinities to which may be looked for in 
" other marginal areas j they may. indeed, hav’e been the inhahifanta of 
" Thibet/^ 

A skull from the Hodgson Collection answeru fairly well to this description. 
It is labelled l^nu Bhotia^ Transnivem,** and I venture to accord it the rank of a 
species, /fumo It is a very remarkable skull; rugged as to the face, 

with an excessively broad interorbital legiun. It is metopie, and has a singularly 
heavy basi-occipitaL 

As variants on this —I for the moment to give them the rank of sub- 

species—come the Lirnbu. Aiinamese, and Celebesian skulls. 

The Limbn skulls in this collection arc particularly interesting : affording 
ample confirmation of the value of the mode of cranial analysis which I am 
advocating here. What seems to me the type of the race is a skull with very' sharply 
defined characters : such os to justify me in regaifding it as a relatively pore ^pe 
The skulls in the collection, ascribed to Limbu, Sunw ars, Lepeha and Kirontie ate for 
tho most port indubitably ” Limbu ” ; hut there are other nominally Limbu skulls 
which are emphatically of Gurkhas, and other alien types. They are "Iambus" 
only as a eonsequeticc of intcrmamagc between limbu men and non-Iimbu women. 

So far I have been unable to examine any skulls from the actoal neighbourhood 
of Tliibet; and very few' from Mongolia, China or Further India. 

Dr. Haddon’s Indonesians, or Nesiotes, and hie Paroeans, fljfe both to be traced 
to the Himalayoa. The Aimaroese seem to form a clearly distinct type, from which 
the Burmese seems to have Ijcen derived : while lH>th sihow unmistokeable likeness 
to Homo himalayemid. 1 have had, so far, no opportunity of examining skulls from 
Assam, or Siam, hut they will probably prove to bo of the same stock. Ocleljea 
seems to have produced a type of its own; but this, again, is traceable to the 
Himalayan just referred to. But of the croniology of Further India, na well as of 
China and Mongolia^ we have yet much to leam. 
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I have no Bcheme to auhiait embrMlngtheis'Iiolo Claselfioation of tho Honiinid®* 
'rhat, on the linee I have suggested, will be a tas!: of years, and eajinot be 
accomplished singie-hauded, 

Convinced that our present methods of idvestigation are futiEu, I have niaoe a 
beginning, which I submit for critieiisni. 

We ought no longer to rest content with our efforts tO' arrive at a Classification 
of Alan based on the results of “ Average Indices ” wJdch, as Profesflor Fleure has so 
ably shown, arc wotsc than useliHB, for they are misleading, defeating the very ends 
for which they were created. Wo must, in short, adopt the methods of the 
Zoologists, and throw our old tnuUtions to the winds. 

It has become an ingrained habit of mind among us to regard Fo*t-Mou&teTian 
man as representing but a single specicfi including a number of Baoes, of,^ as 
some have it, “ Somatologicai Unite," Yet we should none of us insist on a similai; 
standard of classification for the Apes, and Alonkeya, which we include in tiie same 
sub-ordCT as tho Hominidflot It may bo urged that the difference between, say, 
the Corilla and tho MarinoH'it ore too great to make this feasible. We do not 
hesibite, in short, to divide them into genera and species. And the difference 
between the several species of, say, the Genus CofoAus, an? much less strUemg tlian 
the dilTorence betwwm the various ** Kaceu " of the GoniiH IJomo ; whicti mcludo 
tvpes showing striking contrastu, both superficLsd and skeletal, Or compare our 
treatment of the Genus Homo with that of the Zoologiste in regard to the Genus 
/’ch's, or tlic tJenus Friaff/fia, 

Bv their means, and their means alone, shall we be able to trace out mc 
affinities and descent of. the various types of Man, which wc all profess to be striving 
to diBCOver, How' much longer are we going to flounder aliout in a moraas I 

In my paper in A1 a>‘. already referred to, I described four species and one 
suh-speeiKs of the Genus flomo. I now add two further species^^tlie F^puun and 
Himaiavun. The diagnoses of these and the figures of those already described, 
which were not figured in my Reiwrt on Skulls from New Guinea, will Imj found at 
the end of thU paper. 
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Australia ; Technology. Basedow, 

Sfnte Scraping; Implements of the extinct Adelaide Tribe- By 
Ilerb^H J/-4., jl/.D., 

it 4CCE11S ft rather remurkablt coincideDce that aft^r eighty'tight years of 
European aettlcment La South Aufitmlift, two men should, independently and iiithout 
any knowledge of each other^B intention, have HimultaiicouRjy drawn attention to 
an unrecorded stone itnplemeut which La days gone by waa in all probability fftmUlar 
to many coloniata- I refer to tho slate sCTnpcrH of trities originally iohahiting the 
Adelaide plains which were recently descrilKMl by I>r. T, D, Campbell* and the 
writer, t 

Haling perused I>r. CampWira article, I feel that a few additional notes upon 
the subject would not he out of place, especially os the views expressed by the other 
observer regarding the purpose of thesw objects are entirely opposeti to my own. 

Dr. Campbell describes three spcciraeuis, all more or less fraetuied^ from south 
of Port Noarluji|;ft. I have twenty-one before mCy the majority of which ate com¬ 
plete and were collected at Kormanville, some itiileft i^uth of the previous locality p 
two were found at WoodviUe, west of Adelaide. _^ 


■ " An Account or « Hitherto Unrecorded Type ol Aborijtii^l StciiKf Object/^ by T. D. 

Campbell. D.D.SC., Tronit. Rost- Sccu £f-A. 1&24. Vol* XLYtIh pp- 74-78, 

f ** The Aufltrelliui AbonguiaL'^ Adelaide, p. SQfl, XUIllr 
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TIi€ specimcna ar& fitter blue, brown, or bandod clay-slatCr The general form 
k A flat Bcgment, approiimately equal to or greater than half a ciTcle+ the two 
comers at which the arc meets the chord being roimded offr T^he edge represent nig 
the chord is either straight or notched at the centre. The circialftr edge of the object 
la blnntJy “ shaped,” while the atmight or grooved edge is invariably aharpened by 
grinding or acraping. 

Dr. Campbell draws attention to the last-named, important feature without 
claiming any particular significance for it. He writes; Each poaseaaea a Large 
“ notch on ita lower bonier which was deliberately ent out* as k ahown by the 
** Emoothifig down of^ and remaining scratches adjacent to, the edge of the notch/’ 

The length of the objects variea from 7-5 to 12-5 centimetcfa; the width is 
also variable^ but in the larger apociraenfl ia oaually between 7 and 8 centinjotera. 
The maximum; tliicknefia observed In any of the slabs in my possession is 
i-25 centimeters. 

The flat surfaces of the specimens arc roughly smoothed by a process of rubbing 
or raspingp in consequence of which a number of Irregular furrows and scratches 
have remained. La one or two instances these markings are more sjonmetrical 
and may rejiresent an inteotional pattern. 

In the absence of any explanation, ol htcrature on the subject^ and of any 
eunivora of the tribes. Dr. Campbell suggests that the specimens might be sacred 
objecta akin to the stone “ churinga ” of Central Auatralia, mentioning the following 
as the parallel features: ** they are made from a thin palette of stone, and present 
** obvious indications of having been shaped into deflnite forms; they have 
incised morhings, and show the appUeation of red oebic."^ 

None of these charBCteristicfl, however, is proof of the saered purpose suggested. 
For instance^ the pubic appendages of pearl shell need by the Northern and North¬ 
western coastal tribes are shaped, carved, and red-ochiedp but no one would suggest 
that they are ever used as ehuringos.” 

In making a comparison between the newly-recorfied obj^its and etone 
‘"churingas” from Central Australia, Dr, Campbell remarks that ** although the 
reniform contour of the former diflera from the usual ova] or pear shape of the 
latter^ this does not totally destroy their likeness, but renders it the more 
" interesting/' 

f do not attach much importance to the indeed markings on the objecta^ whicli 
in most instances are without any Intended order or BjTnmetry, and of the nature 
of simple scratches formed during the Ehapjng processes. iSr. CempbeU concurs 
that these injeisionB are " crude and asymmetrical/' but favours the idea that they 
are decorative^ and that they show " some impressive points of similarity witli 
those on genome **ehuringaafrom other parts of Australia. "Probably the 
“ most striking and readily interpretable,^^ he writes, "are the 'arrow' figures. 
"... 'These are identical with the figures present on some churingas which 
are attributed to natives of an emti totem in the Central tribes; these * arrow^' 
" figures represent the footprinte of the emu, or some animal like the kangaroo 
** or rat kangaroo.'’ 

A singk-lined " arrow''' figure is alwaya intended to represent a bird^rack; 
when the central line Lh doubled ^ it standa for that of a marsupial like the kangaroo' 
and in many cases a pair of short parallel lines without any lateral embellishments 
answers the same purpose as the latter. It Is by no means the rule, however, that 
" churingas ” bearing emu or kangaroo tracks neoessorily belong to an individual 
of either the emu or kangaroo totem; or eonversely, that " churingas'' of the emu 
or kangaroo totem always have the above mentioned tracks cut upon them. Aa 
a matter of fact bird-tracks are comparatively scarce among the markingB upon 
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“ flhuiingaa " in CtentmJ Auatnilia, escopt upon the sacred aticbs used by the rain- 

znakers. In that case, however, they represent the tracks of the plover 

In the book previously referred to,* ! have included a oomideta chu^a 
pattern of the kangaroo totem which to the uniriitiated would not bo decipherable 
because it does not Lnclude any reproduction of traeka or other obvious 











ebaracteristics. 

gDjroo tTack& appear 
pi o r e frequently 
upon weapons* 
domestic utensils^ 
and other belong- 
the natives, 
ihc more 
regular and ciiatmc* 
tive markinga upon 
a few of the objects 
here under dia- 
cuaaioTi as entirely 
penBonal. It ia a 
well - known fact 
that the tribes of 
the Kiver Murray 
' others of South¬ 
ern Australia 
used to decorate 
the skin rug&t they 
wo rep, and their 
personal effects gon- 
erallyi with con- 

ventional markings or patteram, of which each was peculiar to a single individual 
and recostnificd in the sense of a brand, or property-mark. 

Some of such markings are seen on the rug of the native on the nght-hand side 
of the aeoompanying photograph (Fig. 1), consisting of a scries of parshel zig-zag 

lines of white upon a dark background, ^ .l i:*„ 

In regard to the purpose of these objects. Dr. Campbell wntea : The possibility 
'' of their being a form of implement ran bo readily dismissed. “ th'jy^are ot a 
“ material and shape which would ser^^o no utiUtariau purpo*. This dedacti™ 
is, hoaDver.not in accordance with the real facts of the case— the objects were used 

^ *M^^orm^ion com^from an old aboriginal of the River Slurray tnbo, and 
is reliable. We know, on the authority of Dr. M. JlTOrhousc.^ that the 
of the district in which these implements are principally found—namely, tbt^ 
“ from tbs southern coast and Rapid Bay^rve ns a connectmg 
“ natives of Adelaide and those of the Murray River, as they speak both 

« of thi. toplomoot ™old for«»ly hov. l«o» tao.r. to .Jl Into 

between Adelaide and the River Murray, 


PlO. 1 ,—hams NATIVSS or THB HfBBAY SlVm T^E, SOtfTa 
AVSTaAiiA. Both are vfWTin^ epoemrai-sldji nigs, that o( the man on 
the light ahatdiig a da«r*tioj. of paraUd zig-zag hn« of pmperty 
rosrki^. The other imh b Iwldiiig tho charMteristic ahitld Bud 
BmaU apear throH'er which wore used by tl» now extinct tnbe. 


» «Jt AvatTBlia,’' Londei.. 10 W, fig. (p-go : anA A, 

" a.,.* 

By Authority. London. 1843 , PStC® 3 ^t. 
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The implements were exclusively qwd for acraping the fat and flcshv tissue 
Irom the opossum skins, which the natives subaeqtientJv sewed together into nicB 
With kingAr™ {8eeFig. 2.) " 

The method employed was as follows: The fresUv removed skin was laid, fur 
dowii^, over a cy^ndrical rod and drawn tightly areund it with the fingeis of 
tlic left h&ntJ. The implement 
then gripped by the opposite hand 
in such a way that the convex edge 
was against the palm and the flat 
surfaces between the fingers and 
thumb. Holding the rod in a 
vertical position, the concave (or 
straight) cutting edge was pla<id 
against the stui over the rod and 
worked at an angle downwards, the 
cuttii^ edgeshaving ol! ail adherent 
pieces of fat and other soft tissues 
in doing ho. The position of the 
akin, relative to the rod, was fre¬ 
quently changed and the process 
continued until the whole inner 
surface of the pelt had l^en prepared 
and cleaned in a similar wa}’. 

The advantage of a concave 
cutting edge obviously was that bv 
an accommotlatLon of the two curves, 
presented by the impiement and the 
rod, respectively, a greater area of 
flkin was seraph with every down- 
ward movement of the hand; and 
the process was performed without 
«o much risk of outtiug the skin as at-*-™ smACwa tUFLEMe.'iT, H^bovmg Kkjw 

would have been the ease with the ’‘"‘“ “wdby U» eatinet Adeiaido Tribe to prepo™ 
ordinary convex or straight - edged “P"*!™ or lungiin)o.aidnii for ™g.miikui)j. 

zr, 'S 

have been preferred to the hard, sharp, and splintery edge of sandstone or quartait 
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America, North: Archaeology. 

A Semi-aubtermnoan Houa«-site In thc^ . . 

Area an the Coast of British Columbia. Bu Indian J 

There is a semi-snbtmTanean house-sitc consfetimr Df"ft^ lU/ 

surroiinded by an embankment, on Joshua Slay's el^nl " '=^'='‘^tion 

at Bella Coola. B.C. I found this site. June 13 1024 1^"^ reserv ation 

mitte Jocfltion by Air. T. F. Macljwtuith \lr K Approxi- 

Ahscymlic. It is in the angle between the nLin rahev h^T*^' “d 

the Indian village, distant ISo feet at right angles norSi 

old road, at a point thirty feet norUn?aat from 4c first *!«? imddJc of the 

feet from the centre of the main highway Within a b 

site or one hundred and eighty feet south is a cj^k ^ 

^ j e» . * siowgb^ tbe One cro^i?d by tli& 
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aboi-B mcntionud bridge. In this the water ifi about eix inrhes deep and ilowv 
narth-TVffit, It is Inxiiriant. with ekwiik-c^bhagp. 

The rectAtigular excftvfttiod is 17i feet long hy feet yride ljy two fcfet deep^ 
and longest north-east aiid south-weat* The sunfouiiding cnihEmkrnent varies in width 
from 5 to Id foet> is one foot higher than the natural Biirfaee of the soil outside the 
house-site or three feet higher than the floor of the exeavation. 

The antiquity of this house-site ma^^ be suggested by the fact that a hemlock tree 
standing ill the southeastern part of the floor is over two feet in diameter. Joeliua 
hod dug In the bottom of the floor from a ft]>irit of exploration, and in the excavation 
be had made I noted broken and crackled stones, such as arc formed hy the Bella 
Coola method of boiling hy dropping heated stone« into a box contnjnmg whatever 
was to be l>oLlcd. 

Four inches below the surfsee, at the north-wee tern comer of the floor^ the soli 
was elean^ apficaring to he natural and undistorl^ed, HARLAN L S51TTH, 


Africa, South : Techuologry. Laldler. 

Note on a i^lobulAr Bead found In a Buafiition Blielter, near inQ 
AlicedalOi Cape Provincef South AfriciL Zjy P. If. lAtidltT-,, F-^S^A. lUO 
When mth Mr. Henitt, of the Albany Museum, excavating a Bushman shelter 
on the farm Wilton, near AUcedale, C.P.p by the permission of the oirner. Air. Wilmoth 
I found a globular bead of cobalt blue glass, multifacetwl (eight facets), facets 
triangular and placed alternately lyyy), ft raised line separating each facet. It is 
covered with a heavy grey patina. It was found Rt ft depth of two feet from the 
surface, and towards the entrance of the shelter, in vegrtable ftwh, and associated 


with fiusbiuaii im piementa of the usual inland eavc-shclter type. 

This bead is identical isitb a licad that I found some years ago beneath a |iortioii 
of fallen w'alL five feet beneath the surface, in the Roman Cftiup at Piercebrklge, 
Nortli Yorks,, and it is the only article of non-Bushman culture so far found in this 
shelter. There k no stratifleation by whieh the date of this deposit may l>e gauged. 
But on the walls of the shelterjormed by overhanging ledges of rock* are paintings of 
fat-tailed sheep, which were introduced into South Africa by the Hottentot. ITiia 
deposit is, therefore, in greater pArt not anterior to circa a.d. I21M). It was in occu¬ 
pation up to the time of the European settlement, and the dietrict k mentioned by 
Barrow' as one of the laat strongholds of the Bushmen. Tlie kloof in which the 
shelter is eituated is not easy of aeeess. It is not likely that the liead w'as introduced 
hy the agency of the settlers, nor is there any record of a collection in the Cape 
from which this bead might have found its way. In my opinion this bead has travelled 
from some Roman eito in North .Africa to this Bushman Hhcltor through cosuaJ change 
of pofiscssor, of varied nationality, beuig in the latter, and probably greater, portion 
of ita travels a trcfiaufed ornament of Bushmen. P. W^ LAIDLKR- 


Rellg^lon. Jones. 

tho Suri^ By J. Jr JontSr IflQ 

In Mas^ 144, 31r. A. M. Hocart seeks to explain a Fiji custom Itl9 

whejehy tTaveUera seek to stay the sun in ita course in order that they may ftirive 
at their destination before sunset. The custom is given by Frazer {GrB- p. 

“ On a small hill in Fiji gfow's ft patch of reeds, and travellera who feared to be 
belated used to tie the tops of a handful of reeda together to prevent the sun 
from going down.^' .^tr. Hocart rightly protests against a too ready application 
of the categories of sympathetic magiej animism, and the like to pninitive 
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^^ngt-n mH These cfittgories maj cjlasaifj but do not always e^lain. But it may 
bo doubted whether ho has aueoeedod in explaining this partictilaT custom in teima 
of sotaetbing simpler than sympathetic magics He aaye that ** before tying the 
reeds I the traveller makes signs to the suu^ an action ^lled 
" soulj image p dhtiWc,” that is to aayi before the reeda arc bound a apeU is uttered 
by which the reeda become the double of the sun, or in other worda the eun is 
brought douTi to the reeda^ If, therefore^ the reeds are tied together^ 80 wiD the 
flim be tied and hindered in its course. 

Mr* Hocart says that we have hero a logical application of a definite theory of 
" doubles," The reeds, that is, are the second self of the Bun, and what is done 
to the second self is Hkewiae done to the original aelfr But are we not here back 
with sympathetic magic again? The two selves are nothing if not sympathetic. 
What Mr. Hocart has done is to attempt to explain why or how thei^ reeds and the 
aim come to have thin aympathy j and in any casej it ia not clear that the theory 
of doubles is a simpler exphmation than the theory of Eympathetio magic. It 
may, indeed, be just so much of an improvement on It as it is nearer to particulaxs. 
But cannot we get nearer still to particulars? It is unsafe to credit primitive 
man with such a mental achievement as a theory of doubles. But we are on 
perfectly safe groimds in assuming that he like all men observes things first and 
draws bis oonclusiona afterwards- WheUt then, W‘e describe any aetnaJ practice as 
an instance of sympathetic magiOf we do not mean that primitive man has 
formulated a general theory that what is done to one thing is suffered by that which 
is related to it, but only that in any paiticnlar instance two things have been 
observed to be in such close relations as to become, not the one the double of the 
othcri but actually identieal. Identity is the maximimi of similarity, but primitive 
man does not stop to think whether that maximum always exists. His observation 
takes it for gmntedi however^ that it cloes^ and it is on this observation that he 
acta, and not on any law of sympathetic magic. To explain these magical practices, 
then, what Is needed is not to look for any general theory that primitive man has 
reached^ but to attempt in each case to discover what the observation of fact- was 
on which the practice w‘as based. That is not always possible, for custon] may 
have become so elaborated to hide the original observation from view, or the 
latter may have been one singular and striking occurrence, and its veiy fiinguJarity 
prevents ua from tracing it* Then there ia a largo class of magical practices, of 
which leaping into the air to moke crops grow is a type, which cannot possibly be 
based on experience of observation. 

But in a very large number of instancee it is possible to discover what led the 
savage to think that any two things were in sympathy. In thvi particular rite of 
catching the sun it would be intoresting to know more about these reeds. Why 
should they rather than any other plant be made the double of the suni Were 
they in any way bo peculiarly responsive to the Hght of the sun or to its course in the 
aky that man oouM not fail to observe it I If they were, then they were already a 
double of the sun, that is in sympathy with it, without any spell being needed 
to moke them so. The spell would be a later development and would serve to 
perpetuate the custom even in face of the experience that it did not stay the sun. 
When that happened the blame could be thrown on the spell. The traveUera would 
try and find out what mistake they committed in making the spell; they would 
not at once admit that the whole rite was utterly unsupported by experience. 

A magical practice mentioned by Fliny affords a clooe parallel to the Fijian 
custom, and at the same time proves how large a part waa played by observation in 
originating such practices. Qf the plant heliotrope he has this to say {Nai. Hi$t- 
2, 41 p 10&"9)~Miretur hoc, ijui non observet cotidiano experimentoi herbam tmam, 
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qgap vdcatur heUotropiuin, abeuntem Bolem intueri semper, omnibuBqiic bans 
cum CO Terti, vel nubilo obumhrantc—“ Ihia is a fact to cicitc wonder m a man 
“ who has not noticed It in his eveiT,'day ciperieiioe, that one iiiant which « 
'■ called heliotrope dwB3'8 faces the sun as it moves along and turns round with it 
at all bourn, even wlien a cloudy aky obscures it.” The heliotrope is thercinre 
observed to be in close sympathy with the sun, and it remaiiiE to see whether thwe 
is any practice based on this observation- In enothet passage of hia Aaturulu 
Hialoria (22, 21 (2HJ, 61), Plinv says “Magi heliotropium quartanis quater, in* 
“ tertianis ter alligari ab ipso aegio. precari com solutunim ac node® libeTatuiii 
“ et facero non esemta berba. The Magi (prescribe) that the heliotrope should 
" be tied four times (^ i tied with four knots) in the case of quartan, and thrre 
tirtiwi in the case of tertian, fevers, by the patient himself, and that he shoidd 
'■ vow that ho irill undo the knots when cured; lie is to do this without plucky 
“ the plant ” We may suppose that fevers were deemed to be the result of having 
within one too much of the sun’s heat; the Malays, for example. 
glow at sunset may throw a weak person into a fever {Frart-r G-B I,p. 31«). lo 
tie up the heliotroiic, therefore, is to check the sun and stop Mm from 
much heat into your body. J. J- ■ 


Ghllde. 

Dr. Fomne* L*Mto. F. Oordon CAtwC. 11 il 

In the death of Dr. Fcrencr Laszlo. of the Szckcl National Museum at IIW 
Sepsi Szeat GvSrgy. European preMfltory has suetained a very grave loss. His work, 
although not widelj' knowTi outside Hungary, belonged none the less to the domain 
of world history. In the rich metalliferous region of the Lpper Alt he had bwn 
patiently exploring a hriliiant 0>pper .4ge civilisation the relics of which, notably 
the ma^fieent painted vases, the clay plastic and the eulietantial howsra mth 
their pflinted plaster decorations, not only betray unmistakable affinities With the 
Thessalian hut also offer curious ana](?giea to material from the Ancient East, 
TIiC Btatiou of Eriisd which FJr, Laszlo excavated with such metituloua care 
provides, as ft result of his Jaboum. our moat precious source of information on the 
culture with painted pottery in Houth-eastern Europe, He was actually engaged 
in further rctic?arches on the ktc at the time of bis sudden death, which further hat* 
cut ?hort the publication of his earlier rtsults. The pubbeation of hia mnnuiicnpt. 
owing to the separation of Transylvania from Hungary, 1^ become a task for 
foreign acionce a^iid would constitute the most fitting memorial to 
but roost careful aavent. GORDON fUlEl . 


REVIEWS. 


Wiilifel. 


EtBnolo^: Trepatminff. 

Die Trepanation : Stadien dter Zuaammenhainge and iaifiireDe Znffehongteit 4ii 
der Trepanatim. I. By Dr. W. J. Wdlfcl. Anlhropos, pp. SO. 1925 HI 

^“^Tbf practlce of trepanning has a peculiar and discontinuous diatnbution. In 
prebistoric times it was practised all over Europe, in the Atlas region of Africa, and 
^ the Canaries; and it persists m Albania and Serbia, among the Berbem, and appar. 
entlv. also, in Abi-ssinia. Outside Europe it ia wall attested m New Gnmea and 
MeMneaift. throughout Andean South America, in ifcxico, and in the Mi®is«ppi 
baain. Broca, writing in 1876. attributed these widcspi^ occurrence to mde 
pendent inventions, but had only unfounded belieb about the motive of 
Dr, WoHel, trained in the “ KulturMstorische Metbode, and utUisuig, for Melanesia, 
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J» number uf detailed descriptiona, by oyevtitnesscs, of the practice itacif and the 
piirpt^c of tt, proposes an alternative solution, and raises a number oi intercstine 
questions by ilia way, ^ 

Kealismg that it is only by a comparative metliwi, and with clear ideas as to 
the o^ mid purpose of trepanation, that any progress can be made, ho seta out 
^ni the Melanesia examples, of which alone we have contemporaiy* explanation. 
Hero trepanation is a piece of normal war-autgery, to remedy akulhwounds from 
sling-stonro or clubs : it is deftly and intelligcntlv performed, with surpri.singly 
complcto precautions against septic trouble, and is frequently successful, Tliere L 
a mogte^ supplement, to sure, which is regaidHlas essendal; but it baa no moTir 
to do with the efficacy of this kind of surgery than has the colour of the overalls of 
rn7t”i Occasionally, in Melanesia, trepanning is used U. relieve pains 

m the 1 ^ not duo to womids; but this extension of usage hardly needs explanation, 

disorders of the brain are accompanied by parBi 3 'BiB of 
Uiuhs and other symptoms common to those and to severe head-woimds. 

^ eyewitness record as in Melanesia, but the numerous 

in the 

mo^d-buildmg region of Xorth America as far north as Lake Huron, show 
cl^ si^Wities of procedure, Often.it is clear that trepanning was performc.1 
«dden^ in casts there is no clear 

i^eln ""“y aaf'^ly b*? inferred. Then; arc al«i a few 

^encan skuUs which have been trepanned after wounds desertbed as “ sabre cuts " 

stalwl^L (Ua«ii(«ed. Dr. Wdlfel’s generalisation that trcisxniuiig 

£ bf w hT f from clubs or sling-stoncs does not seem 

Md Kubif ^^^mniples belong to a separate 

McGee s neceas^^ pioneer 'vork in clasaifymg the kinds of oijcration covered by tho 

S^utirr’*" d he lias not milised the need fov this 

mSSv M? discussion of the trac«, of cauterisation noted by 

MocCurdy—if the rest of hjs argument is to stand, ■ 

Proc^ling by the ' KuHurh^torisehe Methode " (which its Enyliah exponent, 
i«t for "historiear- method),^. Wolid seeks 

in t le iwor^ at present available, he makes out a good ea«e for approximately 
mmilw dj^butions of the use of slings, and of stone-hcadud clubs-^Iso for the 
UThr the slmg coiled round the head—some might prefer to say that 

*r " but'this'^would sayour 

coinergenco -^d for theaa«cjation of oU the* with the » Two-Clafts-Culturc '* 
of Grahner and Pater ^hmidt; at all event, in the HiBmamk ArchipeWo the club- 

•« ^ “< "U" oHgh. ibTSLtliL 

Dr Wolfel and is onl '™i howoier, is not formallj' demonatTBtod bv 

hhuself ni-; h L *'i8 argument. He is 

Method. . Dr. Model pro„„„ , „p„,„ .hoot then. 

oi the.Mr:s’s -tk- >” <*» •• 

eliosee. de«rih..l h. We the K.d> »d of'C..ill 
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’wurriors and othor peoples, the distributions do not fit quite so neatly. An Eskijno 
legend Wlieved to ivtvr to trepuuniijg m not quite the same thing a trepanned 
Eskimo skull; and abort of this there seem to be no trepanned akuJIs m America 
north of Lake Huron, nor outside the range of the " mounds building eiiltnte; yet 
there are sLinga among the Beothuka> the Kwakiutl, the Twana in Waahiogton 
State, In California and on tJie Gulf Coast and widely in Central American regions, 
where trepanning is at imrecordefl. In fact, the two dintrihutions do not 

aoeni to cover nt alb in the sense elaimed hy Dr, Woliel. Hu has also not 
improved his case hy including among American stone elubs those mth groijved 
and lashed heads, as well as perforated hoods like those of New Guinea and Molanesia. 
Nor due^ ho ofier in Amenca, any more than in MoEanesia^ formaJ proof of his eloiiii 
that clubs and slings cohere with the Two-Class Culture ” and with the cultiAction 
of maize; and the distribution of clubs, like that of sllxigs (as he gives it here) ia a 
good deal udder than jb consistent with such coherency* 

The conclusion whielt I^r. Wolfel draws from t!ie considerations briefly sum- 
marlsed above — that Melanesia and New Guinea on the one hand, and the tre¬ 
panning peoples of America on the other„ haA'e enjoyeti one and the same culture^ 
complex of trepanning-sMngtng-cluhbing elements—will have Imen anticipated long 
ago by the intelligent reader. But has he proA^ed his point ! 

His own argument presumes that triqjanmng owes its A'-ogue to the proA^alcnce 
of a particular kind of hcatLw'ound ^ and, os he saya, lor atabbing-wounds in the 
head tre:panation is of no avail. The coherence Avhich he claims to Iiua^o proved is 
not, therefore, a coherence between independent ** culture elements" but lietweeti 
cause and cure of a particular kind of wound; and it la difficult for a mere evolutionist 
to lie conviiicctl by the theory that only on one side of the Pacific did human Ingenuity 
discover that if a skull was indented past repair the best remedy was to clean up 
the mess by remov'Lng apLintora, with simple aseptic precautions, and otherwise leave 
Nature to recover the patient. And in regard to the clubs, in particular^ the fact 
that not only stone heads for themr but a whole formentafel of round, square, 
pointetl, star-rayed, and inultbcorrugatf?d typea occur in both rtigions would seem 
to weaken rather than strengthen the argument for diffusion; for if the shaping 
of a club'head to a round orsquore or any other sliapo could only be achieved originally^ 
once and In a single region, the probability that each and every such phase in the 
original “ formontofel ** w&s escorted safely into the trans-Pacific area of this 
missionary enterprise^ decreases rapifUj with each additional variety. Tlic occur¬ 
rence of star-fieadcd clubs on the Atlantic seaboard of Brazil is ingeniously explained 
oy the migrations of the ;Vndean " Tnpi people : hut^ if the distdbutiens coa'ct/' 
aa i>r. Wdlful says, where are the Brazilian examplefl of trcpaimmg ? There- are also 
the little problems of the AmcKcan ** sabre-cuta ” and ** cauterisations " wLich ore 
regrettably absent from tlie ^fclanesian record. Can it be that persons »o incapable 
of making a square or star-shaped club had brain-waves leading them to invent 
slashing weapons, or to sterilise by cautery Instead of coco-nut water ? In the name 
of all that ifl “ mdhodiB^h " and “ AniWttr-AijfomcA/* what baa become of the 
** method of diffcjrciure " ? 

For interpretation of tiie prehistoric European trepannings we must wait for 
Dr. Wdlfcrs next instalment. Of its general Irttnd. however, he hm given us a 
foretaste, w hen he quotes with approval Menghm's claim that in the same veay as 
the Tw^o-C]flJ« Culture adopted " make as its cereal crop when it reached the 
Ammeans, so it “ adopted " l>arley when it was diffused over Europe as the Kuliur 
das akmtt Jt/uf/errecAfj'. No doubt when he comes to the special case of Attica 
he will know^ how to associate the motherless offspring of the broken head of Zous 
with her “ liest of gifts.'* the oliA^e-treo : from Tritogtmia to it is a shorter 

step than across the Pacific. J- L. JL 
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The FanchoiaiUm Rflxon^nicl^d .... Tfj^.Cntk^ Appamtus, IiUro f^ 
duciions, Tmn^iation. By B™klin Edgerton. Two volamefl, Amcricfin ll£ 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Cona. 1934, London: Mjfgrd, 30?. net. X 6, 
adx X 403 and 40ii pp. 

Owing, perhaps, to ita enortnona popularity calling for continuous veraionB in 
different parta of India and its translation into nearly every coneeivable language, 
the origloat version of the Panchatantrft is lost, Seholans have contented themselveia 
^ith tracing its history aa far as data allowed ^ or apeeialMng on some particular 
recension. In the present work, however. Professor Edgerton attempts the ambitious 
task o| reconstructing the lost original Sanskrit text by a minute comparison of the 
most important versions, Such a method nece^itates much conjecture, but t.bm 
factor does not really detract from the value of ao interesting an enterprise, llie 
amount of work involved aiul the feeling that one would be attempting the Impossible 
has doubtlc^ scholars, lesa persevering than Professor Edgerton, from foLlo^ing 
the same line of research. 

The present work forms ’^‘ols. li and iii of the American Oriental Series, and is 
published by the American Oriental Society of New Haven, Conn. V"oL i contains 
the text and critical apparatus printed one above the other on each page. The 
text forms the suggested original reconatmeted from a comparison of the principal 
extant versons, while the critical apparatus ehows exactly what the different readings 
ace, how and why a particular one agrees or disagrees with the other and what is 
the rcaulting reading to be adopted as nearest the originaL Any doubtful lines, 
wordflx or even portions of words are clearly indicated, so that the methods emploved 
arc most exhaustive. It is, however, imperative to read ver 3 '' carefully pp. ix—xix. 
which deal with the typographical devices and abbreviatlona used throughout. 
Once this has been mastered all is plain Boiling, Professor Edgerton is to Ikj congratu - 
lated, not merely for the ten yeare of untiring labour and unremitting core he haa 
ijtestowcd on his w ork, but for the clear way in which he leade us step by step through 
every section of his work. The materials are monshalled in due order, "the method of 
comparative criticism and deduction is dmribed, with the result that we can she 
exactly how why he reaches his final conclufilotte. Whether the e%idencc warronta 
such oouclusiona is for scholars iu Sanskrit textual criticism to decide. 

I now pass on to \ ol^ h, which will naturally appeal to a far wider circle of readers^ 
This gives full detailg of materials available and the methods adopted in the recon* 
etruction. Secondary inter-relationships of the varioitf versions are discussod, 
Hcrtel s views are criticiscdn and tables of the stories and the iext’Units of the original 
are appended. 1 mally, w'e have the complete English transistion of the reoonstruoted 
Panebatantra. Space will not permit the exmnination of the above sections in aTi 3 '' 
detail. It is only possible to touch briefly on what etrike me as the meet imiKirtant 
points to be noticed. 


The veraions selected for the reconstruction of the original Pa^kiianim are 
those which together practically aU available data. The actual veraiona 

eniplo 3 ^ed arc : TanirSkh^^ika, Southern Panqhatajitra^ Nepalese Pahehaiantm 
Hiiop^Ja the poetic versions in the KtUha Saril Sdgftm and the Brihai Kaihd 
Manjari, the Textus SimplicioT,” Purnabhadra^ and the piincijial offij^hoots of the 
Pahln^u translation. The texts are then divided up into tlie BmalJcst possible unita 
thus facilitating a comparison between the makrials in the different vemiortB as 
far aa meaning is concerned. Then the question of relationship U studied. 
When Professor Edgorton found a “ sentence or verse in identical or practically 
identical language, and m the same position. In all the prose Sanskrit recensions, 
and when ite general pensc wm found in the poetic and traiiHlatcd recerusiona ” 
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he afisumed that it is'aa a literal inheritance irom the original. The primo^ resulta 
claimed from this mveatigation are fully eUted on pp. 8, 6 and cannot be given here. 

The moat intereating point to be considered is the extent of divergence Irom 
the readts arrived at by Profe.«or Hcrtel, who liaa apent so 

the different versions ol the Panchatantra. (See especially his Tfl7»ir«ArAy»Sft«». 190®. 
and J>a« Pancaiattira. 1914.) . 

Professor Edgerton conaidera there are four independent streams of I aiichawmtta 
traditioti, the TantrSihyaijilia, Southern. Brihai Kaiha, and Pahlan ver^OTs. 
Professor Hcrtel, on the other hand, believes there are only two, the TaiUmkhyatftka 
and k ■' arcbctvpo of all the other versions. He would further derive all existing 
versions from a' corrupt archetype called " t.” Professor Edgerton confers 
both “ k ” fTid “ t ” are aa fictitious as Damanska and Xara|a.ka themselves, i here 
are manv other points in whieh the two scholars difler, most of which '“ao® 
clear by comparing their respective genealogical tables (Edgerton, Vol. u. p. 4K, and 

Hertcl, Dos Pa^aianlra, p. 420). . u 

In conclueion I would mention the evidence Professor Ldgerton has gather^ 
from bis reconstruction vdth regard to certain questions about the onginsl work. 
Its name was undoubtedly PamJiaUtnlTa. and the meaning Five ^ 

hard to say exactly what a iajitra is. but it is probably simply a book, or dii'wion 
of a Utcrary work. With regard to its date, no exact yew con be assign^. It » 
noat-Christian and must, of course, antedate the Pahlavi translation made m tte 
^th century a d. This is as far as Professor Edgerton ventures to go. Hertel 
now brings the date about 300 a.u., but hia evidence on this point is not cOTclusive. 

The authoTsbip is quite unknown. He was doubtless on orthodox Hindu, u 
further ststement becomes little more than guesswork, v *». *i, 

Uertel would put the boiuo of the work in Kashmir, Ums making both the 
PancJialantra, the KathS Sarit Sa/;am and the Brikat Kaika Mttnjan emanate from 
the same place. Professor Edgerton, on the other hand, places it in the south perhaps 
the south-west of India, though he looks for further evidence before making any 


definite statement. 

The work ww in Sen^krit. It wa^ intended oh a pobtieal test book, 

bufc m prirnd facie, a book of stories of a story-teller, and if any particular tale lacks 
an ob™u5 political moral it need not be rejected as i^art of the original work. 

The above remarks, sketchy though they be, will betp to Bhow, X trtKt,. the 
importance of this work. As a fine example of patient (Mental Beholarship, it must 
receive oof unrefierved congratulatlcm. Those who consider the task of reeonstructmg 
the original Panchatantra as impossible, or who disagree with many of I^ofessor 
Edgerton^a concluidoiis, must, nevertheless agree that the attempt was 
the while. ^ - 


Psyobo-Analysia Hocart. 

Paycho-Analyafc* or AnihroK>o1ciKy^ 44 n 

To Ihe Editor of ^Ia:x. ^ I III 

Sm_I regret that 1 should have given Dr. Ernest Jones (Mais% 1935, 27) 

the impiesaion that I was trying to “ score off ’’ him. by Beizing upon one little sHp 
such as we ore all liable to. Such fault-finding would be iingenertma towaids a 
school of psychology which has, with all its enore of enthusiMm, reudered the greatest 
service to our knowledge of man. But it mokes it all the more nccwsaiy to remind 
psycho-analysts of the limitations of their methods, and that they cannot, any 
more than the old school of psychologists, just by Imking at a word or custom 
immediately tell us the mental prowases that have given rise to it. Yet that is 
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^hat the pf5ycho>analj*Kt i« coiiHta.ntly trjHJig Ut ctoj as if the old school had not 
Lamentably failed before in the same attempt r 

Rivera onee aaked me what I thought of hbi " Dreams and Primitive Culture.” 
“ I don't liJtJC it,'' 1 toJd him. He asked me why. BecaiiM,” I aaicJp “ you taka 
" isolated eiistozns, the history of whieh is quite unknown, and proceed to ted us 
how they came about. You say the use of a coconut os a subatitute for a head 
is a case of condensation. How do you kiiowl We do not know the various 
Stages of this custom, tJicn how can you my it is a case of condensation : it may 
have had a very dilJerent history ” But,” he objected, we have examples 
from the Mediterranean where we have all the facts.” ” Then why/* said I, 
“ go to the Kew Hehrid^^ when we have all the facts near home ? ” My question 
Etiil remains unanswerfd. So long as the pai 3 relio-analyat takes his exampleti from 
non-historical regions the historian cannot eonvince him of the error of his ways, 
because he does not know the true origin ao as to oppose it to pure speculation; 
he has to w'ait till the psycho-analyst comes home and works on wx^U kmwn facts 
to show^ him how uncertam his method la. Dr. Wohlgemuth has produced another 
examplcK ven,' much better than mine; test cases would lie much easier to collect 
if historians were not so unduly distrustful of the psycho-analyst as completely to 
igncKte him. This is an iinfortmiate state of afiairs, since it is only by the co-operation 
of history and psychology' that we can arrive at the laws that govern the growih of 
human society, 

1 have elsewhere set forth what 1 believe to oe the lustorical development of 
an idea, end invited the paycho-amK-st to contribute his part (Ce^hn Journal of 
Scten^, Vol. pp, ff)r It is the idea of the mother-earth. The pyscho- 
analyst would just take the idea and psycho-analyse it straight off the mel : lierc is 
a great field for the f&hpus and other complexes; hut a comparative study of 
records suggests that the idea of the earth as a woman arose through the queen 
having the form or double of the earth put into her so that she became Identical 
with the earth and her fertilisation w^oiild react on the crops. The idea of a woman 
and tl^ c^h, in themseUes so ^Usainiiiaf, were thua brought together. This 
personification attained to a great vogue and hero it is that the psychologist comes 
in : he can explain the extraordinary appeal made to the human mind by the idea 
of mothcr^arth, an idea so pathetically eipressotJ m the Rig-Veda. Here is an 
opportunity for co-opemtion; W'Ul it be seized ^ 

Yours faithfully, 

___ A, M. HOCART. 

Africa, West: Ethnography. Talbot. 

Olitortcteciomy in West Afrtoa- 

To the Edit^ of Mat?. 

^f^k:oni"a statement in Mas, 69, I02o, it is behoved that the fil 
operation ” of clitoridectomy Jiaa the effect of making the girl sterile/^ gives Ht 
R now reason for this practice and one tJi&t is surprising when it is considered that no 
people in that neighteurhood—and particularly the Ibihio, of whom the Efik are 
ft branch—wo tdd willingly go against w hat is perhapa their pnncij>al aim in hfe, viz, 
to have os many children as possible. Various reasons are assigned for tho ceremonv 
in question, such as the idea that it fs more cleanly or a desire to diminish the Bexual 
feelings but it is usually admittetj that It is merely an old enstom, the origin of which 
has been forgott«i. 

Youra, etc,, 

P. A^L4URY TilLBOT. 


Etbe axd SromswooDB, Lto,, Hij Majeofty'fi Ptinfcrs, Etmt Street, L&adoii, l:.C.4. 
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WitH Plate M. 

Africa, West: Art. Joyce. 

The i^orlrait-statue ef Mikape Mbula^ 110th Faramciufit Ohief 11C 

or the BushoD^o^ % T. A.JoyCrC, M.A. 113 

It will retuembewi that tht ^xpediticin of Mr. E. Torcky to the Ka^ and 
KwiJu legioas of the Belgian Congo in I9a7-19<KJ brought baek tho first oompre^ 
herwivc account of that ¥ery remarkable tribe, tho Buahongo fpopularly known aa 
Bakuba}, who inhabit the territory fwuth-eaat of the Ka^Jii Sanknm csonfluence. 
Tile intricate organiaation of thisa tribe, their history, preserved by oral tnulitjon 
through more than a hnndml rt^igns, and their akill in arts and crafts, are given in 
detail in the monograph pabliahcd by the Mnaw du Congo Beige at Ter^'iiercn, 

'* Les Bimhongo tk?ric fli^ Tome 11, ITasc. 1 (1910) 

Among the products of native art brought back by Mr, Torday wore four 
portrait statutes of past ekiers, the most important of which, the efligy of the great 
tribal hwi, Shamba Bolongongo (early seventeenth century), w^as published in 
MaxV, 1910, 1. Shaniba was the ninety-third in the order of chiefs as preserved 
in tradition; the other three portrait-statues repruseiiUfd Misha PeJenge Che, 
Bope Pelengo I and Kat* Mhula, respectively the lOTth^ lOtSth and lOllth in the 
bat of chieftains. Of these, tlie first two are HIustrated in the Tervueren publlcatioit 
mentioncrl above, and the originals ^ togtaher with the figure of Shaniba, are now 
in the British Museum The atatue of Kata Mhuia, which is practieaily identical 
with tiiat of Miahe Pclciige Che, is in the Muaib du Congo Beigt, Native report 
States that it w^as not every chief who had liis portrait csj^ etl, but only those chiefs 
io whose ft^ign an artist of auffieient calibre was discovered. Artista of thh nature 
seem to have lieeu few. Sbainha's statue was the first ever carved, but none exist, 
or are reported, until the last three mentioned {fourteen relgPis lator), and these 
thrtje are said to be the handiwork of the same craftsman. 

It is, therefore K a matter of gre^at interest that a fifth should have recently come 
to light. This is the elligy of Mikopc MbiiLa. 110th par amount chief of the Bushongo, 
and successor to Kata Afbula, whose statue was the latest of the four obtained by 
Mr. Torday- ft has been, acquired by the energetic Director of the iMui^ du Congo 
BelgOp >l/ie Baron de HaulievilLe, who has, with charaeteristic genero&ityp sent me 
photographs, and aocordod me the privdege of puhlisblng them in Man, 

A glaueo at Plate xM will show that the statue of Mikopc Mhula conforms 
to the traditional jiattem- It is carved from solid, hard, reddish wood, is some 
62'8 cm. id height, while the base is It)-5 cmi broad by 17-D cm. deep. The chief 
te represented sitting in the conventional crosfi-leggcd pokCt hia left hand holding 
the Ikula knife, his right on Iub kiiee. His ornaments are : the flat cap of the period, a 
belt ornamented with cowTies round his waist, a holt round his loins flU| porting 
a sitting^loth (which, in the carving, is disconnected from it), armlets and wristlets; 
all these are inilicatcd by carving. Hound his neck is an engraved brofts ring. 

1 mentioned ab 4 >ve that the statuettes of the three predecessors of this chief 
are reputed to be by the tiamc artist, liut there arc certain stylistic features exhibited 
by the figtiR' under tliscuasion which lead one to think that it vvfie carved by another 
hand. If this naflumption is correct, then the five surviving statues arc the work 
of three distinct craftsmen. No. 1, the carver of Shamba, set the pattern, which 
was followed closely by No. 2 and No, 3. The work of No. 1 is characterised by 
an austere severity, almost an angularity, of treatmentp whicli seems eommon to 
all styles to which the tenu 'archaic” is applied. 

In the caae of No. 2, we have the advantage of being able to compare three 
of his works, but it is clear that, w Nile conforming to precedent, he adopted a freer 
and more realistic method; the austerity is softened by more generous curves, &nd 
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Clicre la aa evident attempt to ejcpreas iadividual perHonaHty. In this respect 
tlio'figtire of Bope Peleoge^ whose obvioue Ijas been so appreciatively 

expressed by the artistp within the conventiona act by Ida pnedecesaor, ia, in my 
npinion, one of the masterpieces of African sculpture. 

Artist No. Sp the sculptor of the figure iilustrated in Plate was infenor to 
his pcedccessors in the expression of character. As a w'ork of art. his statue,, 
whether viewnd from the front or in |>rofileip is far less impreasiYe. The head is leas 
weU-shaped, and, though his " sitter ” may have had a weak ” cliin, the face 
lacks character. In two points, it is true, he is more correct than Noo. 1 and 2: 
he has given a truer proportion to the lower limbs^ realising that the splay of the 
knees of a human body, seated in the crossdegged position, had bjen under¬ 
estimated by them. PurtherT he has spent far more care on the deiaJled carving 
of the handjs. In spite of this, his w'ork ia less Jiarmonlous and Inss eff^tive as a 
whole than that of the earlier scolptom. 

Bat there is one point which invests thia carving wilh particular interest. 
When ft BiiHliongo chief had his portrait carved, some emhlcnj, particularly char¬ 
acteristic either of him or of his administration^ Wfts sculpiuretl in high relief before 
the phftth of his elligy. Thas, f^haniba sits before a Aefn:-boarch the Imardon which 
tile game, knowm genciicftJly as Jiaarafti, is played, wliich was iiitrodueed in his 
reign. Bope PeJenge* a notable worker in iron, is confronted by an anvil; Misha 
iVJcrige Che and Kate l^Thuia, having no special claim to distinction^ are given 
merely the toyaJ dram, canned with the pattern iphich they had adopted m their 
own particular device. Now, in the case of IVlikupe Mbula, it will lx? eeen^ on refer- 
enoB to the illustration, that the personal emblem acalptured in front of him. is a 
human figure. Befereuce to the monogrftph on the Bnshongo, quoted above, 
published by the Tervaerea Museunif ehow^ that the principal feature of the reign 
of thk chief was ft change in social [.-iistoms. Hitherto marriage between free njcn 
and slave women was a social impossibility: but Mikope .Mtiula Jiccauie eziamoured 
of a beautiful slave woman and inE^isted on making her his legal wife, PVom that 
tirnCf marriage with slave women became a legalised practice. It seems perfectly 
clearp therefore, that th^^ figure carved in front of the? figure of this chief represents 
hia slave-wife* and commBmorates the introduction of a new isocial practice. 

In support of this interpretation, 1 mny call attention to the fact that the story 
of the intitxiuclion of slave-marriage collccti^d by Mr. Torday more than fen 
yearn before the stotuc of hlitopc Mliula was discovered, Further, that at the 
time of Hr. lorday a expeditions a daughter of tins chief, a very aged woman, was 
still alivCp and the events of bis reign may^ thereforeT be regarded as coming almost 
witliin the sphere of contemporary history. In any taso, it is aatisfaclory to know 
that this figure* important for the study both of African art and nf African history, 
is preserved in tho Tertmcren Museum. q* ^ JOYCE 


By ^tT Arihur 


Keith, 

118 


AntiTopology : Physical. 

Was the Chancetade Man 4l(ln to the Eskimo? 

AVifA, M.D., F.R.S. 

III Man, 193.1, 9S, tiH) difituigulBiiiHl I^rofcssor of Geutog)' in the Uriivcniity of 
Oxford diactiflsca two matters—the application of matheraatical formiilifi to the 
estimation of cranial capacity and the racial characters of the Chanceiade skull. 
Whether this skull has a capacity of I,o30 co.. aij estimate given by the formula 
regarded as the racist Batinfaetory by its aolhota, Profeesore Pearson'ami Or. Lee, 
or one of 1,730 cc., as Testut found by direct ojeaaiirement, has no bearing on the 
racial nature of the Chanceladc man. It is not only among tbo Eskimo that we 
find individuals with big hrainR. there wore pt-oplc living in France long beforc- 
the time of the Chanecladc man who are renowned for their ake of brain—that 
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coraplox of butuanity which is grouped rouad the Crflinagiion type. In siae and 
^ape of brain the Chanoelafie man has more in common with certain individuahi 
of tho Ctdmagnoii type than with any kiioim form of Eskimo. Before we set out 
to seek, as Purof^Ksor SoLLaa has done, a living representative of the Chancclade man 
in Greenland, wa mml first make certain that this individual baa no relation to 
a type which is much ni^arar to him in plnoo and in time, i regard Cliancclade 
mau as n mere variant of the Cromagnoii type; that typo is European, or Caucafliari 
if you like; he and the CfOmagnon piX>p!e are of the so-caliod white race. Professor 
SoMas, on tho other handp regards tho Cbancelado man aa a ^longol, the partieular 
variant which Jig has chosen for comparison being the Eskimo. 

How are such racial problems to be settled T By a procedure with which 
1 have been familiar for well over half-aH3entury and Professor SoUoa for even a 
longer space of time. VVe bceame, like everyone else, anthropologista oa snon as 
wo could distinguish one face from another^ Our practice and proficiency in the 
art ol racial discrimination^ both fur man and bcagt, incrcaml with our yearw. 
Afl hoys wc did not need callipera, nor iadiCE^, nor any tnathematical procedure 
to Assist in telling ono breed of dog from another breed; wo made our identification 
as soon as our eyes fell on tho beaat. Ws applied the same method when we w^enl 
out into the world and met the diver^w? raeos of mankind. We idontifisAl Cliinaman, 
negro, and Indian as they paased us by the mere fitroke of the eye. That ia just 
how we identify after one has become duly fatniliar with tbeir various racial 

form-s- It Is with skulls as with races: certain are so welJ characberised that the 
tyro soon IcarrLH to rccogniiie them with certainty, there are other racial typess 
which are len^ well niarkod, there are ail degroee of diderentiatton; but, fortunately 
for rue, the type in dispul^ 3 —the Ealdmo—is, perhaps, the most sharply characterised 
form of human skull kno wn to us, particularly the mate typo, and we all agree about 
the Chancchido skull being that of a man. The only skulls with which that of an 
Eskimo can be confounded are tha*^e of tho 3iIongpUan peoples of the Aretic regions 
of North-eastoni Asia and of North America. 

I mention these somewhat cleinentoiy matters bctcausc, apparently, Profesaor 
^IIbs believcfl that a craniologist, when a skull of unknown liistory is placed in 
Jiis handa lor racial identification, at onco mU down and measures its angles and 
calculates its indices and then seta out to search for sknlla posaesauig aitnilaT angles 
and indices. Craniologista, I am glad to think, have still a trace of humour as 
well aa of common sense left to thorn ; they do not stop strangers in the stRsjt and 
ask their permia'iion to take angles and mdicoa in order to see if they are negro^ 
Mongol or G&ncasian; I do not believe that even Professor Solloa does tins; a cast 
of the eve is sufficient for a dlEignosis In making a racial identifieatioti of a man or 
ofaokuH, The anthropologist folloa'B the practice of everyday experience; wherein 
ho differs Irotn the ortlinary man is that ho becomes conacious of the points which 
Ifiad Jiim to a iliagno^ia; be turns a aubconseiouji empirical process into one which 
ia comicious and scientific in that he nobesa tho various points on which a recognition 
is made, measures them atid learns the value which should be attached to them. 
It lA m such a way that the problera of the Chancelade skull has to be approached, 
and I cannot undcretand how one, who is familiar with the craniological features 
of Eskimo in particular and of Mongols in general, can assign this skull to a 
Mongolian breed of mankiiuh 

Professor Sollos throw's the entire onus ol mteUddng the racial nature of tlic 
Clioncclade skull on the kte Ptofeesor Testut, This ia somewhat ungaliant on 
the part of one who has advocated so warmly and so emphatically the behef that 
the ancient hunters of Europe were Elskimc^. Professor SoUas forgets that he and 
I have much better opportunities of knowing the craniology of the Eskimo than 
was ever possible for EYofessor Testut in Lyon^s thirty-&ix years ago. We have at 
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our disposal t lie colIectionH in Kng!and^ partienJar'}^ t hat in the Muaenm of the RojtiI 
Oiollcge of Surgeoria. Wo have had made aoceasible to ua an exceJlent and fnlly 
dociimunlcd account of nearly !t50 akulla of Eskimo which was publiahefi ten ycara 
ago in Copcnhagi^n the Vm^ta frwnftiirrfrca, compiled by Professor Fnrst of 
Ltind and ProfeKSHjr HariHen of Copenhagen. thirty-sli years Jiave seen 

otir knowledge of the men who lived in Europe in late paLs^oiitkic tiirn'S tit^^hJed 
in amount anti reiideml infinitely more esact in quality. It must bo remembered, 
too, that Professor Tt^atut pubUshed his paper in thoye early flays when anthro- 
pologiyts believed that races anfl cnltuifw s^pread together; had it not been for 
a resemblance of the Cbancelade culture to that of the Eskuno no one would have 
seen any resemblance of the Chanwtade skull to that of an Eskimo, it is truly 
wonderful how far Buggestiori can go, especially if a diagnosis is mode on such a 
basis m that usecd by l^ofessor Testut. The list of diagnoetic indices he employed, 
and W'kicb ftofesaor Sol las has cited with approval, w'Otild bring the skulls of 
thousands of genuine Europeans into tho Eskimo fold. 

Hon% theUt do wo know that the Chancelade skull h not that of an Eskimo ! 
fn the first place, it has not that ruitiatkahle and chaiactcrisiic combination of 
characters which centres round the chewing muselea of tlie tlskimn^ and of the liony 
support? from which and on which these uiuseless act. The temiwwiil musics in 
the Eskimo have extended their origin over and lK?yond the parietal eminencea to 
an extent unkno^vn in other modem races or in any hrtsed of fosHlI man; the 
Chancclade ykull whowH no such extension. The parts on which the inasscier works 
—the zygomatic arch and the ascending ramus of the mandible—have not the 
conformation istrcn in Eskimo skullsH hut that found in CrGmagnon skufb^ The 
outstimding feature of the Eskimo zygomatic arch is ?een at Itfi anterior part — 
that part which is formed by the muLar buttress of the upper jaw. In the skull 
of tho male Eskimo tiiis buttress is larger and higher than In any other race; Its 
ske is indicated, by the breadth of the face measured between the lower ends of the 
malo maxillary aiiturcs; in the Eskimo aknJl this width may excecrl 130 mm, ; the 
mean for t wenty male skulls in the Atusemm of the College of tiiirgeonsia lOT mm. ^ in 
the Chuncela^Lle sknli^ as in most mole of the Crdiuagnon people, this diametfT measures 
I0f> initL. Ibnfesnr Snilas cites the great width of the asct^nding mandibulnr ram ns 
— 4^ mm.^as lieing an Eskimo charaeterT appareiitly forgetting that even wider 
rami occur in tlie CV^magnon people. Then, to explain why tho Chancelade man 
has not the wide projecting jowls of the Eskimu—the higemuL width of the niftle 
Eskimo mandible has a mean measurement of 114 mm., whereon in the Chancelade 
man Testtit found it to IjO only M mm. — Ptofe^ssor ^llas r<,'??ons to a surgical 
expbnatioti. My dally vocation has given me some experience of such matters, 
and I can assure Professor Soil as that his explanation is quite WTung, Tho 
ascending ramus of the right side has not ^fTcred frr^m the ftkull injury', for it is 
of the annie and form as that of the left. The flight asyuumetry on the right- 
side of the f'hancelnde mandible has a mueb simpler explanation : it is doe to a 
small error on the part of the restorer, who hoy foiled t(i give the parts their due 
place in mending a break In the jaw’ to the right of the symphysis. Evm if this 
error is eliminated the bigotiial width of the jaw will not excee<l Um mm. in 
CtGniognon mandibles the bigonial width of the jaw js often as great as in that of 
the Eskimo, hut this was not the case in tho Chancelade man, in whom thtTO is 
<li 3 tinct evidence of a retrogre^iou in jaw development. 

In making a racial diagnosis; of a sktill tlie eonlormation of the bony parts of 
the noBo give a more reliable guule than almost any other part. In the Eskimo 
as in all branches of the Mongolian stocky the nose—particularly the cibsii. 1 bones 
and their supporting structures^have undergoue, or are undergoing, a retrograde 
change. The flatness of the Mongolian face Is not due to a forward growih of tlie 
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cheeks but to a ghr lnkin g backwards of tlio hoay framework of the nose. The 
Cliadoelade nasaJ bones have been broken away^ hut their roots are in place, and 
fiueb roots were never seen in the ekuU of an F l Hkini o; the interorhitaJ floptuin, 
which really forms part of the root of the nose, and the conEguratioii of all the iiaxts 
round the rutsion have no rcsemhlance to the saine parts ol the Kskimo, but are 
in every respect European. These parts are exactly as wc know them in the 
Cfdmagnon people. In no Eskimo skull 1 have ever socn, and 1 ha\e esamined 
actual apccLmenSp or faithful drawings of tbem^ to the number of a lumdredp have 
I found the wharp bony ledge and jib-like nasal spine which form a sill to the nasal 
uptning of the Chancebde skull. Such a eonfonuation is sufficient to tell anyone, 
familiar with recent advances in human cTanioiogy', that the Chanceladc man, 
whatever he may have been, was not an Eskimo. A furtlier argument is found 
ju^l below the nasal sill in that part of the jaw which camea the upper incisor teeth, 
in Mskiiiinfl, os in all Mongolian jicoples, there is a greater or Icsa degree of suh-nasal 
prognathi-sm t in tlie Cbancelade man there id a total absence of prognathism, 
I'he Chancelado skull has a long no9<e^U mm.—ojifl its width was nuxlcrate— 
2fi ram, Noses with such dimensions occur among the EikimcK so do they also 
among Europeans, particularly among the men of certain parts h ranee. The 
Ute Anatole France, if one may judge from hia photograph, had a nose of such 
dimensions^ and he had no more resemblance to the Eskimo than hod the 
Cljancelade man. One of the skulla rcceintly found at Solutrc, in a straiuia of 
AiuHgnacian age, has a nose of similar dimonNions. 

1 diould try the patience of readers wore I to subject all the other parts of the 
Cliajicelmle skull to a similar pn>oes3 of racial analysis; suffice it to say that a 
development of supraorbital ridges, ultnilar in size and form to thosse of the Ch&niacladu 
skulb does not occur in Eskimo skulls. The Chancclode skull is high^nx^fed; so is 
it often in skulls of the Oomagnon iJCople and also in the Eskimo, but the form of 
the hinder n^gion of the vault of tha ChanceUde skull, in its contour and doclination, 
has never been seen in an Eskimo skull. The Chancv'ladc skull shown a sagittal 
lidging on its vault, hut that la a eroniological feature of many primitive races; 
it cun be seen occasionally in modem Kngliah heads. 

I can hardly hopti to convince rtofessor Sollas that the Cliancelade man is 
no more an Eskimo than either of us. If lie is not, then the lofty pyramid which 
Prof€^ssor Sollas has reared comes tumbling do am . Under such circumstaiices, 
it is too much to expect him to be impartial, liut S do.hope tliat I may eonvince 
your readers that the right way to identify the racial nature of any given sskull 
ia to apply to the task the aame method as Linmeus useil for the diseriiiiinaiion of 
species—the recognition of marks Avkich are ehuraeteriiitie of race. Absolute 
mea'jiircmentJs are of great n*.sistancc^ hut the use of indices and angles by them sclve?* 
as in the case new m dispute, can and do give most misleadinB results. One otlicr 
^ nail fixation is needixi for the equipment of the cTamologtat — a comply® 
intiraatc knowledge of the skulls of all nvee.s of mankind, ARTHUK KEf IH. 


Anthropology: PhyaioaL Pyoraft. 

On ttie Recognition of aeveral Si>eclos of Poat»Mooateriaifi ivan: l|T 
and th« Kfiod for au period in it the Frankfort Baae-Mne^ .By IF. P. Ilf 
Ft/crafi. ConllnuEd from l92u, ID'S- 

And now 09 to my methods of analyBis- These ore based pruuEu^y on the use of 
superimposed ceutours : a method 1 adopted iu my Report on Skulls from ^cw 
Guinea^ already referred to. They have been used, and with striking effecti by 
Sir Arthur Keith and Ptofeeacr Sollas. Who was tho first to urn this method of 
compari&nu I do not knowj but its value, 1 thiiik, has been amply demonsijrated. 
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Next—and I m^tain that this is an ImpcirtarLt departure—a I^asc-line 
of mj own—the AnricuJo-nasidn Line^ wluch, as its name implicfl, passes from the 
naslon backwards through the centre of the auricnJoj oieattis. ITiia line praetjcsUy 
cuts off the whole of the eranium from the face. All other anthropDlofrietE^ save 
Sir Arthur Keith, use the Frankfort line/' than which it wouid be difEcidt to 
find a more usclc^^ or mlsleadltig base. Sir Arthur KeithLine pasEes haekw'ards 
from the external aiiguiar-^occas of tJie frontal through tfio asterion. 1 must 
eonfeas my inability to see its precise value. 

The great merit of the B>nnkfort-liiie, so say its championSp is that it places 
tho skuU in the poAiiion it aseumes in Hfe when the late owner of t he shuj] was looking 
straight ahead of him. The merit of mincp judged by this standard, is that it places 
the skull in the same position as when that owner was thinking 1 

Hut we ought to have more serious rtasonB for otir methods than these. The 
mcato-nnsionp or aiinculo-nEifiion line^ apart from the fact that it can be used for 
skulls in w^hich ihe facial portion is wanting^—and this is often the case—has one 
other advantage ]>o£aessed by no other. AIUt the facial angle has been taken, 
one has but to add 20 to the number given by that angle to obtain the AJveolar-lndei 
as obtained on the calcnlation devised by Blower^ 

VVliene the resultant indices differ, the error wiU be found to lie with tie msult 
obtain^ otherwise calculation, which Flower himself admitted waa but an 
appro.ximation to the truth. 


The reason foi the fait ore of Flow'er's method is easily demonstrable. It fails 
because its fixed point is the itasion, which ie extremely variable. It may bn no 
more thsm 5 mm. below the auricular aperture, it may be 20 mm. Jt may be in 
^vonce of this aperture, or behind it. And this ehifting may make a very material 
difference in tho relative lengths of the bssi-jiTD&thjon and basj naskn lineii:. 

^ ^ But Jet me press this point a little further. I want to show that there ia an 
Ultimate relationahip betwefn the facial angle, aa derived from my lasc^line,— 
but no otheiv-nnd the alveolar index, which is governed, not as Hiiilev euppeeed, 
by roov^mente of the anterior baee of the cranium, but hv (a) the length of the meato- 
ofw^mn line (t) the alveolar length, and (c) die W-alveoltr distance, this laet 
gove^g the MM of the respiratory space behind the posterior narcs. 

It will be foMd that when skulls having the same, or approximately the same. 
mcato-nasioQ length are compared, the difference in their facia] anglea can be 
accounted for by eom^g the differences between the combined alveolar krplh, 
^d Uic baai.alveolaT distance ill each skull in the scries under examinatiou. Iho 
two foHowing examples should make this point dear. 1 have selected these at 
random, the better to eatabliah my case, The first two are skulls of a Kew Caledonian 


xw.n. 9J f;.a. 8ff»; AJ. 1,60; Ba,.d. 47. 

%€ ■- .^->4 .... 


New Cajcdoni&u 

Burman ..... iM n. »3 F a. 77*: A.I. Bw^d! 3 ®! 

The meuto-iiDsim Icn^jM-n) it will be noted. «« equal, while the differenco 
in the facial n^ o ,s os high as 12*. This difference e!n be aecounted for by 
the differences between the sum of the alveolar lengths, and the bad alveolii 
djHtances : and B.-^ Thus in the skull withthe lower faci^Taille L 
alveolar length has decreased 5 mm, and the bad-alveolar distance 8 mm — 

relatiii>!? 7howX 

Papuan ..... M-n. 90 F.u, SS”; A.1.66 ; Pa J 44 
Tosmanian .... M-n. 02 F a. 82*; A.1.5S ; Ba^.d! ds! 

The meato-nasion lengths in these two cases, it will bo noted are .iteKti,, 
difforent. Between the facial angles there is a difference of 6, the lesser analoXint 
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due to the shorter aU’oolBr boitkT, which is less thim that of the FapuEui by 8 mni^ 
'Hie (lifforence between the auni of the alvcolAT find husi-Eilveolar lengths in the 
two skulls is 7, thus again accounting for the difference in their facUil angles. This 
striking correspondence between the length of the jaw. the basi-alvcolar distance, 
luid the facial angle, is exemplified whereFer two skulls having the same, or appf0.ti. 
mately the same, meatodength are eumpared, which srafficiehtly demonstrates my 
eonteiitinn that the facial-angle is directly dependant on the length of the jaw, and 
noton the moi’eiueiita of the bosi-cranjal axis. The downward thrust of the anterior 
portion of the basi-eranial axis referred to by Huxley, was brought about by the 
great increase in the volume of the brain. It does not, apparently, affect the 
mo%-ement of the face now under discussion. 

A further iilustration of the soimdneaa of ihia theory is fumiahed by the fact 
that, given the angle, alveolardcngth, mid bosl-alveolar distance of one skull, the 
facia! angles of any others, of whicli tlie sum of the alveolar length, and boai-alvcokr 
c]iHtari«‘ is known, can be found by a simple sum in proportion, provided that skulls 
of ncarlv the same mcato-nasion lengths are compared. The skulls of the Papuan 
and Tasmanian just referred to afford an example of this test 

no • S8" :: 1(13 : Ans. 83*. 

'ITie total length of the skull is not a factor In these ealeuktions. 

To return now to the Gnathic-Index, Since the figures derived from the facial- 
angle agree so closely with those obtained from Flower's method of calculating this 
index, the standartl of gnathism need not be changed; but as the continued use of 
the term “ prognathism ” is open to objection. 1 propose to substitute the term 
“ Mcgalognathous.” 'Hie Gnathte Index may then be formulated as follows 

Anglo less than "8* Ortbognathous. 

Angle between 78* and S3* Meaognathous. 

.\nglc above 83* Megalognathous. (ibrngnathoiis.) 

Fiiudly, I venture to express the opinion that the Base-line now' proposed, affords 
what no other Base-line wUl afford, a reliable mid uniform standarrl of coniparison 
between the skulls of different types, since it has reduced the soiuces of error to a 

mini mum 

In the' tvent of tiiy proposal for the reoo^tion of an indefinite miniber of species 
of the Gentifl Homo being adopted, I would urffe that when a new speck's, or sub^ 
ftpecies, ii3 dostcribed, that description ahonld be accompanied by a qontoiir-traoirig of 
the Xorma laieralis of the akuli, at ieaat, and whore poB^ible of the Norma ixriimlu 
us welL Workers in dbftant parts of the world wili then be able to take immediate 
advantage of the dotaUed description. It is Indecfl imperative that thly oourse should 
he foliowedt since no deitcriptLon, in itself, can enable {>m' ad<'qiiately to viHiLEilize 
the precise form of its contours. 

To judge by results, anthrupologists have no great reason to be over^proud of 
their methods of work^ and 1 want to appeal to ihrm engaged in craniolc^cal 
work to give this matter of the Fratikfnrtdine their s^^erious reconHiderntion. I 
contend that it has not a single redeeming feature^ mid shoedd henceforth be 
discarded. 

When this pajjer waa read, at the i^oathampton Meeting of the Biitifih Assoeia- 
tion, it wEuj urged that though the Frankfort I^nine wiiii aduilttedly faulty + yet it 
must lie retained. bccmiBe, forsooth, it had been so long in use. Could any more 
fatuous reason he giv'cn for the retention of an avowedly faulty means of attaining 
scientific results! Is it not the very negation of the methods of the man of science 
to employ^ and emptoy deliberately, faulty tucthods of reE^earch t If wCn as anthropo¬ 
logists, ^us shameh'ssly abandon the very easentials of scientific invefctigation— 
accuracy in oiir methocL—wc shall inevitably bring ourselves, and our work, into 
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coDteiiQpti. It sioorus mcmlible that th-pre aboulti be found ajiy aniung ub bo Locking 
in imagination^ so weddc<l to convention and tradition, aa to go on u£$ij:ig a standard 
of comparison whcksc only merit is that it has been in use for long years. Rather 
should we follow the Pauline injunction “ Prove all things ; hold fast that wliich ia 
good/' 

Fiirtherraorep this precious Lino ts absolutely uselose save in skulla wherein tbe 
face is intact, at least as far aa the lower border of tLie orbit. 

In bow many fo^il skulls is this the case, and la how many of the thousandfl of 
skuUe taken from ancient graves ! With the line that I propose all th€?se skulls 
are made availabki for comparison with modem skulls. 

1 append two tracings of the same skull, the one on the Frankfort, the other 
on the nicato-uasian line. In the one it wUl be seen that half the face is above and 

half l>clow the line. 
In the other the whok 
face is below the linCp 
the whole cranium 
above it. They apeak 
for themselves ! 

Apart from the 
advantages already- 
pointed outp which ore 
to be gained by the 
Mcatu-nasion Base¬ 
line, there is the 
further merit that it 
emphasises the salient leaturea of the skull in a way Impossible when the Frankfort 
line is iMcd. My tracings will surely make this point olear^ 

Imally, wcarc told that, be thh* us it niay» we cannot now adopt imothcr linEj 
because so many thousands of skulk have lieen displayed on this conventional 
line r Thld ia a feeble enough ar^gument. But it is worse than this, it is a eonfesgion 
of the Iwk of mental alertness, which is, indeed glaringly apparent in our persistent 
use of ^ As^erage Indices,” and our mnumerablesohcmcfl of classification, only some 
of wliich pruticnt more than an appro:^imation of the trutii I Surely,, as, and whenp 
wo need to compare luiy publiBhcd figiiro of a skuU displayed on this ridiciilous 
BuHC-lhie wo can easily, at the cost of a piece of tracing-paper^ iromifer it to the 
Moato-nssion Bosc-lino, 

This deplorable contempt for accuracy of methodp bom apparently of desire to 
save trouble, and defended, too, at a Meeting of the British Association for the 
of Science, is reflected in the use of the Orbital Index, than which a 
more ridiculous it would he hard to find. " ^ 

Fin ally p it does not seem to have occurred to those who put their faith In 
Average Indices " that cannotp by any possibility, afiurd us any index 

whatever of racial affinities, which U supposed to be the sole reason for their uhc. 
What they do afford, if they afford anything at all Js aii indication of the results 
of “ mongfclujAtion." They yield hut ishudow^ of reality, which wc arc asked 
to accept UB concrete facta, la it not time that wc faced the situation and startcxl 
afri'sh ? 

The anal^'sis of ajiy given series of crania devised to discover their genetic rela- 
tlonehip&p cannot bo made with the panderous methods of the bjometriciftn. They 
will not even give tia a trustworthy indication of the rciiults of interbreediug between 
alien races—the " mongreUsation ” to which I have referred. 

An admirable example of the futility of such methods is furnished in A Study 
of the Negro Skull with Special Reference to the Congo and Gaboon Cfrania,” by the 
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Ittte T>r. R, C'rtwdson Beningtem; and editod by I^fwsor Karl Peaison frieo, 

Vql. Vill, 1912). . . , 

The material for thia “ Study " was provided in part by Congo crania Lii the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in part by the Gal>ooii erania collfict<^ by T>ii Chnillu, 
and skulls, presonted by Sir Harry Johnston, In the Rritieh Museum of 

Natural History. . . u ■ ■ i 

I have seen none of these crania save thocie under my charge in the Bntisli 
Museum. But my examination of the Du Choillu collection suflices to show the 

absolute useloisneas of tho whole Inveatigation. And this because the c skulls arc? 
treated as tlmugh they were all of a pure negro race, albtdt displajdng a remarkably 
wide variability. Oil this aseuniption they were eorted out into large, male, and 

small, female stulls. and forthwith run through the bioroctrieid mill, llie result 
yielded soma very astonishing conclusions ! , . , They would. 

As a matter of fact these (Jaborni crania so far from representing a pure race, 
displaying ft wide range of “ variability,’* proTc instead to be of very iwixcd descent. 
Negro Negrillo, Bushman, Bantu, and Hamite, in varying combinations, have gone 
to thJ making of these akulls, Thu Bushmen Emd Negrillo hybrids apparently 
furnished Dr. Bcningtori with Ida female, and the Negro-Bantu-Hamite wiih his 

mole skulls 1 . j 

Ttie Erlitor draws a dlatinction between the nicthods of the Craniologwt ana 
the Bioiuctrieian. This is undoubtedly justified. Agnin, 1 ask, of what use are 
" Coefficients of Racial Likenesa " e.xprcs6cd in imtwsLng formuhe when applied 
after this ftishionl 

The biometrical method of investigation w-iU, no douht, yield useful reBults 
when applied to oraiiiology, if only those who use it will take the trouble to analyse 
carefully the nature of the material to be subjected to this treatment befons getting 

to work. , 

At the risk of a curtain amount of repetitioii I W'ould briefly reivicw the methods 
which it seems to me must form the bat-is of our -work in future, in the matter of the 
analvsiH of crania for the purpose of discoveiiiig their genetic affinities. 

As I have already indicated we must build upon the foundations furnahed, ui 
tbu first place by sktdis like those of Eoaiti}mp«s, Moustcrian man, the Aurignneian 
and MagdalonLan tj-pra. iho Boakop, Negro, Prc-Drftvidian, Tosiuanian and Poly¬ 
nesian types, and bo on. These and others yet to be defined are to form our 
atonilards of coiaparisoa. One or other of these will have to be taken into 
consideration in our endeavouis to distinguish spec i fie forms of the Genus iimno. 
They will afford us positive standards of comparison, enabling us to detect the charac¬ 
ter and degree of ** mongrelisatioii,” or miscegenation, whicii has taken place in any 
given BkvtU. 

Tho superimpoeed contoura of the iaturalif^ wih prove the beet gmcio for the 

initial stages of the investigation. The clue thus afforded must be followed up by 
careful comparisoms between the various iioirntg as well as in reprd to other 
struoturul characterB, to he found not only In tlie cranium, but also in other parts 
of the akelcton. Nor may we neglect evidence afforded by dissection which must be 
used in addition to the mote Buperfieiai eharactera hitherto alone taken into seriouH 
coDoidt'ration. 

Dtaayosliis of two nkw spjccibs. 

PAt-njj-M- pfipwfJi-fit, 

itkilil with glabellft HirQUon; T^amanoLd : ityprBciUvy ridgoa lai^, but 2 namli 

long, and Juutov' t sspandine (iUtaUy i -Joauil arch long, palato ds^p S frewtal ruffoa with * 
dialinct imsdisn ridgo : patHotel Bcapheiid i parietal emiftences lai^. , t, ,..1 

Type akuil t Call. Mua. Brit, (Nut. His.), No. lUH, S.IO,* (Utelcwa River h. ISl, B. l^ 
It. 72), Bb, IST (I. 66), Bp. M, Bn, Vfi {I. 102), Nw. 22, Nt. 47 (I. 46), Np. 65, Bi. w, 127 (I. SI). 
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Oh» 33 + Owfc 44 . I>a 3 ichcicephatii£>, Tapelnoceplkalits. Mceagnikthouii- Lcptorrhins 
prowpit. Phenox^'g^uH. Fii£. 3, PJ. IT. Ecp. Hunum Crani*. Collwtad ; Now QuiTiw. ISIS. 
HtaiAt^ATATf. Humo 

SlmJl witli gtAbi^M land iropraciJiary nije«S well marked;: loTieh^ tthh ft ^$^hl niftiiiath 
ndgo t Mct^apiD: FftHetAl ^nuti^ncn nKhcLinmteli^ dei'clapod : Ti\i rin Biuijply d^tin^d j ^ 

Lfitfir>OE bEfcftI qtrptU-ln Onormaiuily 'U'Ido : JUiBiLld ]ii£rflcratc 1 ]fr (oTig'r flltd CpkicaVv : molar prQ[ii:ini?i] t : 
pAliil^ vptv high: alvec»Lar border hor9Q'ahD9 shaped: iiiaiit4;Eid. ptcrj'gtiEd ecn«pLeuDu>^lv 
large. 

Tvpo Ekulh Coll, Brit. Mufl. fNftt. Uiitr) Reg. No, 5 H, l^oti Bholio; Hodgoon 

Ooll. L, 130 . B. 142 (L Tflh Bh. IhI* (l.TiSj, Bp, 102 . Bil. 101 ( 1 . 100 ). Fa. 70 ^. N.VV. 2 «. Nh. Oil 
{I. mu Np. 75 , Bz, 137 (I. 57 h Ititemephonicr 111 ( 1 . 81 ), Oh. 35 . O.W, 42 . 

MetriiK:vphalic. .Vlwgnftlhouo. PlaLyTTldtio. Leptopn^pie. PhiBdOxygotia. 

Id my Bo&kdp Hepcrt Vo|. LV.) I endoa^vourod to keep mydiagDOSe^ 

Hi8 short pD^ible, Thi& was a mistake. I would aow add tbo foUowin^ particulars 
and amondiiientB:— 


TAflMASOAff, II</tno TitrrniiiKnns. 

Metopie j Megftiionl: N.p. 02, Br. 1. 35 (1. 40), 0-h. 27. O.w. 37, 1*4%. OS'", 
A 0 STBAi,rA 9 i. H^o nnti/jum. 

AM y.p, C9, B* m tl- 50J 0,h, 33. O.w, JO, For B n* 108 nM 108, 

PlH,’¥-SEfHA,'f. tioMO tundriceTuis. 

Art«r " «oU tkiTOlnpcd'* Ofbl‘>;t[kbe|k flirtft 1). Alveotnr IndDi nltngia tii'Ail 00," Afirt 

* «CT|iiUl pmtnbemn™ "ddfle “ (ikbflLji well ds^vloned,” and aM ; " tmlata lonit an,I iwrrow " 
A dll F,a, 74'. O.h. SD. () ,■* , 00, 

CcK^rrniic,_Li Pt. L/w Fij. 1 -Xegw nod Fij?, 1 —Kegrito; for Fig. 3 -Xfsriu, mid 
Oig 3—XagTo. 
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The Siftnlficdncfl of Dolour in Ancient and IHedlceval Ma^lc ; 
iwith Bome modern OompariAons, Btj Wilfrtii Eomcr. 

Colour is a significant factor in folk-medietno. It may be important that 
(a) a thing should be all of one colour, (h) of a specific colour, and (c) piebald nr 
v^gatcd, especially in the case of clothing. Thia bst Is m^ually the case when 
la rltcfi ha\e become complicated. The same priaeiplci aecm to hold iii most 
race^. 


(a) O^-colour —^Two examples of one-coluur magic occur In Anglo- 

^op For flying venom . _ on a Friday chum butter which has 

bw^n mdked ftom a neat -or hind aU of one colour *'* : and again, The woman 
-* who camot bring her child to maturity, let her take the milk of a cow of om^ 
coloi^ in her band, and sip it up with her mouth."f 

the atrnic that is of an uniiorm colour, renders atblctcs 

in Vinci blo.”^ 

Dioskondes gives a cure to be cfifoctwl by hanging round the neck of thcfiufiferer 
two stonis, to bo found in tho nmw of a BwaUow, " unum quidem colo« Tariuin. 
alteram pumm et unicolorem/'J 

Similarly, in an Irish charm against shingles, nine drops of blood from the tail 
of a male cat, which is all black and has no whiteness on it.are a Mccasary ingredient >1 
ne Mowing legend of Newington church, near Chatham, is also relevant 
The Evii Ono deterred the building of it; and on the first night after the bell was 
hung it was removed and thrown down a neighbouring well. The villagers had 
resort to a witch, who said it must be drawn out by twelve jet black oien When 


* I«clib«>l( at BaH,” Book 1 , 4 B, v, 

t “ Lacami^,'* 104* 
j Fliijy i ** Nat. rarii, 64* 

§ l>io«kDrLd«K Berfttaliijm " 05&3), Book 1^ 7* 

II tt Mwlay BJako: ’* Folk -low, with soma Aeeoimt o( tlto ancinnt «MUe Lowhai 
o/ County Louth ATThaotoyicfil SocUty^. iv* 3, Dec. 
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the bell neajed the top. it suddenly fell to the bottom agam. It waa then found 
th&t one of the oxon hnd a few white hoirs in the cleft of one of ite front feet. Another 
all'blaek ox was then ubtolned, and the Iwll waa successfully raised and Hxed. nor 
did the Evil One again interfere,* 

(h) Spedfe Cofoaw.—The dififieulty of identifying the apecLfic eoloura of the 
ancienta iit due to the uncertainty as to the meaning of the words used. In 
eontroat with the Greeks, the Aitglo-SaxonB had words for most colours. Xine 
colours occur together in the famous channt hi which the nine epeoialJy magical 
hcrbii “ avail against nine spirits of evil, again&t nine venoma. and against nine 
“ winged onsets, against the red venom, against the foul venom, dgainst the white 
“ venom, against tiic purple wnom. against the yellow venom, against the green 
“ venom, against the livid venom, against the blue venom, against the brown 
** venom, the crimH4>n venom.“ 

The individual colours were often associated for magical purpoteis wi^ th^ 
things which ohiiousness suggested: c,j., red with blood, yellow with jaundice 
and the liver, the spotted leaves of lungivort with diseases of the longs, and 

so on, - 

Plants with red blossoms. liciTJes or roots were used for casea of hasmorrhugo. 
Examp[i« arc the red seed of pajony and the red root of astragalua.J There is 
one instance of this—in Sextus Placitus—which does not quite conform to 
Here the fruit of the morbeam, or mulberry, is to be taken fwith the thumb and ring 
hngcr of one left Imnd) Ar/or#; it has become rcd,| The passage occurs in tho Angto. 
$a.xon version, but not in the original Latin. As the idea appears to be to stop 
red {».«. hhxid) from coming, so something whicli might have become red k used brforc 
it turns red: and it is also prevented from becoming red. This oonncctian persisted 
until modem times, for the unripe fruit of the mullierry is prescribed by Colboume 
for “ spitting of blood. "|) 

It is not always red flowem that are prescribed in cases of hsmorrhage. In the 
whole of tho Herbarium of Apuleiua, I can only find one red—and that not a 
bloodied—rtower used for this purpose. This Is be tony, which is to be used to stop 
blood both from the nose and koui the mouth.* 

The use of a reel fillet for tying herbs round the head in cases of headache** is 
Ices obvious, but is perhaps explainable in that red is the colour for expelling demons. 
It is also prcscrilicd. in the ease of a lunatic, that eioTC.wwt should be tied round 
the man's neck with a rcfl thread: if done in April or e«1y October, when the 
moon is oii the W'nne, “soon will lie be healed."tt 

Pliny says the Magi attributed many very wonderful properties to the anemonE— 
a plant with a scarlet flower. As a rcm«Iy for tertian and quartan fevens “ the flower 
must be wrapped up in a red cloth and kept in the shade, in order to be attached 
“ to the person when wanted. 

Red is still considered obnoxious to evil spirits: e.j., the red beriics of the 
rowan are used, os in medimval tiines, to keep aivay witches. 

Bed flotinft was worn round the neck for sore throat and whooping cough 
the gave the necessary warmth, but the colour was considered important 

■ Told me by Str. Hcory iJBvi*. a nalivc e( Clinthain, Thoi^jh tho church i« mtdiwvai, 

tiro legond^ ki BtiU fiurmit^ 
t 4S. 

t PHny j Nai. Hist.;* SKvi, 82. 

I Sajctufl TliLcitilif: HccJicbm du quodrwpodlbuaf^** L S. 

II CoLboumo : “ Plain Ejigltifci DiJipcJiaatory^’* 1753, 70. 

H Apuleiua ^ I, T and 13. 

•• +■ L£<K:bbaqk ol Boolt 3, 1. 

■ft Apuleiua, “ Herbarium/' X. E, 
ji Pliny, “ Eiicli,'' iisi, 04, 
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^ magical reajsona. 'phis is evidentlj' a symiJatJictic connection betwt™ the 
ledn^ produced by the inJJummation and the rednesa uf the material applied. 

**!>• medicine there L? mi incantation for a sick (f*er.. blocdahot) eye. 

« '*'’*’*■ thou spin : ... the thread 

» «Te which i« sick* the threaii of white wool shiilt 

thou tie on his eye which is whole, and he shall recover,”* 5!anvother Assyrian 
examples of the magic of red things could be given. 

r i. wlcbrated case of the sympathetic use of red in the Aliddle Ages is 

John of Gaddesden-s cure of Edward II. s son when suffering from smali-pox. *' Feci 
^ omrna circa iectum esse nibea" he snj^, “et est boua cura. et curavi cum in 
si^uenU sino vestigiis varIolafum."t John of Caddesden was, however, unaware 
‘’Lu ‘ explaimtion of the use of red light in the treatment of small-poa, 

although he may have known by csiierience of its utility 

The connection bctw«n the colour md and small-pox tias survived in the 
practiw of weaimg a red riblioti round the arm after vaecmation. 

rbe«yml»lie use of ud puint in connection with smalt-pox is found in India 

•* ""T "* "‘y »f It' i, ,m»n.po.. She i. 

nprmcnteil by • «<ejle «et up by Ilie eldc ol the mul »ed depg.InliriUl peiat.”i 

In xSouthe^ when ail outlrtak of threnk^iiia q viWai^, the 

mhahit^ta make a horse of cky, painted white and with scarbt treppiiigaf^ hieh 
^cy take m the image ol the goddess, who is named iwramma. 

that the godd^ may rule away on ,t. If no horse b provided, abo will remam in 
the village All off^^ to the goddess are scarlet in colour: cooked rite for 

for i^toSnff itisateoaremedy 

on itf ZA^J'l^tSir^urSt hridt 

^ proverb (I 

r A 1 present day aa charms, Inith by men and animab S 

th, ,md tb» dobk=y.-th« Llop, J. ilSIp ““ ““■^‘ 

As regardu yeUow, flowers of thb coloiu were given for iaimfHr.v j- j 
of the liver: jeUow-wort (chlora pcifoliata)** and flla bane ire+t cxamJl^ 

•‘employ yeUow medicines for tL jaundice. aTZl^n 

•• or even yellow floap.“|i sulphur. 


* HidEDpwD, "Aaftyrian UodimiJ TpxI«» 

Fdb. mi}. 

t John of Gibddufldau i tiowi Aiiglicfl/' fol. 5J* wto^ c^U 
I HoldiEih ; Tho Moj^iun Hi|M? and the Lowr Inijravatj 
{Prac. Rq^uI Geo^. N.Jl, I, JS79), p. 3S0, 


15 {I’rtK. irojfrjf ^or. v/^Ut|Ki^_^ voi_ j-, 


|a. 4. 


m (.lie Biutar llepeudiine^ •’ 


j T am indebted for these Intlinn esiamplcs to Mr. M. H, Krishnieiuiiir of it 

H Chamborlem - " Aino yolk-'l'o(« " (Folk-Lore Society), UiuveTtity. 

* 1 am iiKkbtnJ for this to .Mua M. A* Murray. 

•• Apuleilis: “ Herbaiium,” **xv. 1. -H DIoskoridBai Book 3 126 * 

JJ Lady Wilde : " Altcioat Cum, ClMRIU and tTsages of Ireland,'’ ISfiO, p,'J® 
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Frjuer mentions * wromoav among the ancient Hindooe for banishing jaundice 
into three yellow btrda-the pa^t, the tbroah and the yellow wagUil^by means 

T find it stated that m the moat ancient time, yellow was held 
■‘ in the^highest esteem, but was reserved exclusiviely for nuptial veilat of 
females for whieh reason it is perhaps that we do not find it included among the 
» nrincipal coloure, there being used in common by male* and females: indeed it 
•* ^ the circumstance of their being used by both «cxi» that gives them their rank 

“ HR nrincipal colours. J - • x v - » 

ColouiH capeciallv in a lixt^d order, wen^ of great importance m latroKihcniistry. 

The recudo Ba^l Valentino (lO-lTc,) holds that antimony contains all the colours, 
name^ “ black, nhite. red, green, bine, yellow, and more other mixt coloure tlian 
“ can ho believed, all which may be separated apart, ami known particularly, nnd 

UK therefore, apanaceafor all aiJmimta. ‘Hut^ 

- aU^e colours of alt metals and precious atones are clearly fouad in antimony; 
60 also all the ])owere and virtuea of medicine ere no Ires shewed m it, than the 

'^'^IfeTnclSn'Sn.Wiite of certain coloiire were believed to have magical quali^. 
■■ Ti!^zrth"t r™. . P»»f« i" t*' Au»r.».™u, ,hc« 

“ that are white, the red ones and the ones [of which more anon], the sable, 

and the black plante. all these do wc invoko.”!) 

Si^Vrlv the sacred magic eoloure of the Zuhi Indiana ef New Mesico 
are ‘‘rello?'bine, red, white, spof/cd, and l.lack.“ They have namre for other 

colours but only theae have magic power 

—Finallv. with regard to the employment of !he variegated, speckled, 

or piebald in counccticii with magic, the more complicated the magic, usually the 

from Basil Valentine, just quoted, applies to thk scetion 
na well or to that of specific colours, especially as it is late and complicated. 

TWninc to Egypt in the days when she wor the home of myTstenes, one 
fin A<« that IsiR in the Demotic Magical Papyrus, is called mistress of mape, the great 
‘ strie^r the gods ”** Tf my threis holds, one would, therefore, expect to 

find her attired accordingly. Plutarch says : “ Now as to ^ ^ 

“ Isis fare! variegated in their dvre . - . while the [robe} of Osins h&s neither 
shade nor variegatian.”tt This is remarkable since, hi repre«Mitatioiw, the gods 
of ancient EitSTJt ate attired in self-coloured garmenta, without any pattern. 

Another late EJgyptian chnnn is as follows ; **' Yon take a ban<I of linen of si xteen 
‘ threads four of white, four of green, four of blno. four of red, and make them into 
“ one band ... and yon bind it to the body of the boy who has the vwh and 

■t'*' 1^ 'W'lll work, piflcit-' ciuiC'klVx i w 

Lucan tells us that liefore the battle of Pharaalia, Sfextiis Pompeius consult^ 
the witch Eriehtho us to the event of the ensuing fight. She works magic spells 

for him, but fiiRt aiTO)^ hemelf in a dress of many colours.^ 

Tho Piod PilHT of Hamelln perf orms hii^ magte? tn a parti mXf^- _ 

* Fratsr : P- 

f FlnjUBUsytiP' (^otange-yutlow 

S SSJ €b^»t of fp- 

11 vads ■ viii, I—*' Hvrnn U> alt Mogio and Stmlirwcl Plants. 

S| Cutbl • -W'^*** QuafUtrt^ for April, l«5>, p- lUS. 

•• Pap>TU.." transl- Gtiffith and ThompHca. eol, « < 1 »). 

■*t Pluliuvh : “ ** Osiriite,” Isivti, 1. 

Jt " Deioolie Magiflol Papyrua,'* p, Jt9, wl. iv (33). 

» ! *' Plmraalia," vi. G5V3 it #r?. 

[ I9I ] 
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.. ^0 esamplis from the JBihIu tire saggwtive; one u Joseph’s " coat of many 

eolooB, * which waa taken from him by Jiis brethren as beinff too precioos to 
to E-n^gerwi, The otlier is the dress of the Hijjh Priest. The ephod “ was made 
of nciily vanegated stuff of four colours.” 'file breastplate waa to to in part of 
the Mme matenal jui the epbod. and was to to “ of gold, of bjne, and of pnrpJe, 
and of scar^t, and of fine twL^ted linen ”: f it also boro the twi ve different ooJtmrefJ 
stones on its front face. The breastplate is ^pwially importent in this connectioji 
mnee it was used for purposes of divinntiuii. 

“ ratoent™'^^” ^ the Aiuo appears as a man “drested altogether tn siH-ekted 

Piebald horses are often eoaneeted mth workers of magic, man on a piebald 

Ar^r.^ ^'hooping-cough,S Morko. the” King 

Jj^nd. possessed a magio steeti named Sbamtz pit>hald"), 
which trea Mdowed ivith eKteaordinary powtTs, Rustem’s Rntoch wua of a saffron 

” ^Vteanotto^"i| ■ '■ ttoce-cobiirtd cats are more powerful in 

rapine in ite most degenerate period, Mareellus Empiricus 

^ ° r ifT dillerent colouro.1 

The Samnn te ’ r ^1^1 of the uiM! of V'arjcgAted things—usually stones.** 

The ^po for mstanee. has a variegateil Ud. and is made in a smithy erected be« do 

1> Danaan of ancient Ireland may also to mentioned in this connection, 

___ WlLFRUi BOXSER, 

» REVIEWS, 

^gea^n ; Archseologry, p d v 

IncideateiJy it mclndcii tlic first Mvcimisan vasra 
pottery from Rhodes ejteavated several veora tofore J>r Sdiii^it 
at Myctmie, The whole series i.s now publishKl andd **8“ ^ wk 

0 , ™^ ^ ^ 'K 

IS mueli that ts now; wo may instance the Ints™ r htilJ there 

Yorten in Myuia which inctedes severef stlSteK^ZL”^ 

A TOO ftotn Knossos come from “ EpIivriEan goblete "a tv 

bwn regarded as pecnliarJy Peloimnniiion. Sd old frieiS te? 

nic:^ when a«m in their proper context with the aid of \fr' 

natmg commentary, It wbs a particularly happy inaniratio!^^ ^ t “T‘ 

fragments from TellHel-Amarna side by side Mith comiilete vam. t tt!* 

fro.. /F«.,y. 01 ™; to, tb™- d..ri, L,™ ti, d,v 7 ‘JP* 

importonce for y,., chnmolog; of d».x>tir, art k Orecoo A 

ail, mull of it»>H at mw fiariime a atMidja -i book of rctorotioo. ' “ “ 

t' - 

t CThamterloin s “ Atec Fulk TqIm " (Foli-Lom ijociistyi ihhm „ ,v 
f VVhatfify'a '* Hatnjiiiui,” Tho mibj qI who---- - P* fJ- 

CiDlCfur u^lcL 

U X* W. nnoiriflfi; FoU'rlfOFf, 12, lElOJ^ p, 70. 

% Miimljuft t " I>^ EEMdJiciizniHitifi/^ c!ll|s, 29+ 

*' Cy.'^Loiteilrimoja^*'I 2ci; lOrJj Itifc ; 220fJi etc 
11 RlUHj 10. ‘ 


■iK-LEiice lifoiM'ljiirD iSocusty)^ lltaji p JJJ 

Tho .ar» „r wh«ping.«agh is al^ ;ft«a with ite 
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Blit Mr. Forfldyke littu given us very much more than u mcje catalogue. His 
introduction i» the most authoritative account of the development of tlie seiieral 
ceramic group# of the .Fifecan oiea and their relations ivith one another and with 
remoter provincea that wo have ever scad. This means that it must rank 
iw» a first class! cootrihution to European prehistory: for tlie yKgean cultur™ 
are primarily deliiuitcd by their pottery. 

Chronology is treated with the fullness it deserves «Jid one frtah date is won 
for science. By the (negative) evidence from Egy^)! our autiior can fix ot about 
!2oO B.C. the beginning of that Late Myccnwfui B style which Hr. Mat-keiitic 
first identified fifteen years ago and brought into connection with the AcniEans, 
\t the same time this style itself is prcciBcly defined in a quite novel way by mi 
intensive analysia of tlic evolution of the Myccmisan lily motive. Its lower hmit 
is less sharp; for though Forsdyke distinguishes it from Sub-Myceniean war«, such 
us those from A'c^arlik and Vrokastro. a certain overlappmg tetwwn the tiv;o 
groups must b^ admitted, in every respect this volume is indispensable to all 
coneirnod with the archeology of Eutope or the Near East It fes^nls the 
ripe fruit of an c,xliuustive study of all the temmic remains available in Britain and 
a borough mastery of the voluminous literature. There is only one p^jiiit which 
[ would challeiiEB. Had Mr, Foradyke liad the opportunity of visiting Grci^ 
and familiarising himself with the producta of tlic excavation in their toUUty, he 
would hardly have queried the Middle Hellpdic date of the Jlinyan ware from 
PiiKjris (p XXV, note 2); there we meet ihLs fabric in use as domestic ware; its 
shanca oiilv B«m “unusual" because forma imported into other regions for 
fun^ty punioscs a«.. alone taken as normal; the “Minoan tyTficii which “ may 
•' have influenced them " go back to M.M.I, A truer app^iation of this poup 
from C^Qtral Greeco would hJi^e cniitilcd oiir ftutbor to assign an ongm to 

the “Holladic feature" which ho admits ss '*probable” in the Late Myccuajan 


(chiefly "Achaean") clasa of open bowls (p. 174), , , , , 

We hop© on tho whole that Forsdvkc's cnrefuUy chosen ternunology wUI In- 
«‘galarlv followed in the future. We are glad that ho has had the courage to 
assimilate the HeUadic periods to the Minoan. eliminating the discrepancies that make 
the division of Waco and Jllegeii so confusing. Tim revival of the term Mycenaian 
to denote the Minoan or Minoanjslng fabrica from the Mauilond is also to be com¬ 
mended as avoiding the preconceptions inherent in the term l,,ate HelJadic; Late 
Helladic L 11 aii'l HI l«ture be used only of the obviously native wares 

contemporary w ith what Forsdyke happily calls Early, iliddJe and ^te Slyceasean, 
At the same lim© it must bo borne in mind that, as a period. Early Mycenaean 

would overlap a little witli M.M. HI. _ _ ^ 

But we abandon with roluctnnee long established uitemational names like 
-matt poinud" and “sauce boat" .-Vad "parallel arcs” can h^y l» iMcd 
to describe what, at least in Cartesian space, are known as " concentric arw." Nor 
may “ Bronze Ago ” be iidmittcd as a synonym for Copper Age in referrmg te 
Central Europe (p, xx); the deplorably loos© use of the former expression to dmote 
the early ^ of metals in tlie Near East can no longer bo roctiliifd, but need not 
tw further extended. 


V. G. C. 


Mesopotamia: ArchBBology. Delaport^ 

d/esopofamia ; the Bahj/lonuin and Aeittjrian Cfviltseihaa. By ProfeBOOT 4 An 
L. Deloporte. Translated by V. Gordon LTiilde. Undurii Kegan Paul ItU 
Trench. Triibncr & Co., Ltd. " History of Civilisation ” .Series, 102o, 371 pp., 

,M» illua. 1 map. Price IBs, net. . »« - 11- u- 

French jlssvriologiste have been engaged since the War m publishmg some 
uat-ful oniilrrj* de ralgari-KHion, Professor Delaj^wt© followed the aurveys of 
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.\r, Cunt^iimi und I'Alibe C. F. Jean with the preseiit work, which hae now been 
tnuialated into Hngluih by Mr. (jordon Childe. ITic aim of the WTitcr haa been 
to give ft comprehetiaiTe account of the civiliaation by cJoaKifying the known facts 
und?r detailed, headings. The first part- opena with a Bummary account of the history 
of Babylonia, and proceed* to dcai with ‘‘ The State and the Family," “ fjegislalioii.’' 
“ Econonuo Organisation,” and then passctt to Keligion,” ” The Arts,’* “ Lettrm 
and Science,” The aaenu sequence is observed in the second part, wliich is 
concerned with Assyria. The book is throughout marked by sound scholarship 
and a careTuL av'oidance of thcdnsiog and imaginative rceoustmetion, a rare merit 
in the case of this subject, which hns been orerbuidcned by the wildest kind of 
speeulation both in matters of detail and in general conceptions. 

Babylonia and .sVssyria owe their singular importanee for the bihftorian to the 
fact that they arc the only countries, apart from Kgypt, in which the course of 
histop’ during the paleolithic and Copper Ages can be certainly traced. The material 
remains of the civilisation are, unfortunately, always in Iwrd condition, and rarely 
reach the level of artistic achievement found in the products of Eg}T)t and of the 
^Egean ares. On the other hand, the pletliora of docomenta a fiords a Ix^ttcr Ijasvi 
for the understanding of the political organ iention, the magical la^licfs, and the 
intellectual achievementa of the Babylonian* and Assyrians than ia possible in 
any other case. TTic story which Professor Delnporte has to deal with—very 
summarily, hroin the nature of the ease—is that of lands where the mo*t diverse 
racial elementa, Sumerians, Elamites, Knssitca, Akkodiane, Amorites, Clialdsons, 
Aramxans (and in the case of Assyria, Suliarseans should be added) mingled in an 
inextricable confusion. Yet Babylonian civilisation remained, when Babylon fell 
l*efore Cyrus in .“iJO B.c„ c^Ksentially the same as it is known to us over two thousand 
years earlier. There is development and change, but It is bIdw and not ho eon- 
sidcroble as the historical circumstances might lead us to expect. Egypt, Babylonia. 
Assyria each offord conditions totally unlike; if tlu-orics of the course nf histOri’ 
during the Copi>er Age were always tested by reference to what happened under 
remotely similar conditions in these Isnds. would it Ijo posslhk, to apijroxunate to 
aortic norm by wliich fluch theoritj^ ruigJit be judged I 

ft is hftrdly lutessarj- to elate that it would be possible to question some of 
Proftsaor Itebporte's statements, to deny some of his cemelusioiw. to intemret 
smmD evidence differently. This la Inevitable in iso young a branch of science as 
.Wyriology. The chronology tjcforc 17.7(1 n.c. is etiU a matter of dispute the 
trust worthmesa of ret tain texts has b«n caUed in question. But in general the 
reader may turn will) confidence to this handj* summary. SIDNEY SMITH 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Psycto-AJialYBlS. 

Psycho-Analyst* and Anthropalo^^ 

To Edlior of Mas, 

Sib.—I t wait gratifying to learn from tlie last number of .Man, 113 
that the wish expressed by tlui present uTiter for a cloaer co-operation 
between withropologiate and psycho.annlyate ha* aln-ady met with some resiwnle 
.Mr. Hoeart has issued an invitation to psyuho-analysts to contribpte their share in 
the liolution of a problem which he lia* dealt with from die point of view of historical 
development. The invitation, it is true, was somcwliat circuitously arJdressed 
In a paper published in the fim number of a new periodica] called the CH/ltm Journal 
of Science, but it is none the leas cordially accepted and ns soon as I can procuro a 
copy of this journal I will ask the Editor of Max to grant me the requisite spare in 
which to deal witJi the problem, that of Mother Earth, which Mr. Hoeart has i^scfl, 

Yours faitlifully, 

November 4, 1935. ER.NEST JONES, M.D. 

Bvaa AXP SroTTtawooos^^CT^wty’s Printa™, Hardin* Btnsel, Londeo. E,C.4. 
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